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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 





Hisroricus is referred to Calamy’s 
«¢ Ejected Ministers,” for an account of 
Nonjurors.—We know of no ical 
work on Cornwall by a Mr. Price —For par- 
ticulars relative to the Supporters of the 
Royal Arms, see our vol. + pp- 720, 
842,949, 1045, 1053, 1257. 

We return our best thanks to N. Y. W. G, 
for his offer of the MS. account of Here- 
ford. We suspect it has been superseded 
by Mr. Di b’s “* Collections for He- 
refordshire,” or Price’s ‘* Historical Ac- 
count of Hereford,” works both published 
since the MS. account was written: should 
this not be the case, it would be an ac- 
ceptable communication. 

. Menr is directed to vol. XCI. p. 506, 
for an analysis of a statistical account of a 

hial district. In vol. LIV. p. 653, 
are also enumerated several heads of in- 
jw beng the attention of the Topo- 
r. 
e We are obliged to Ea for his hint; but it 
would be very difficult to comply with his 


uest. 

We thank Viator for his kind in- 
tention, but the account of Treeton is so 
wholly borrowed from Mr. Hunter’s valu- 
able work on “ ire,” as to be un- 
necessary to be re in our volumes. 

The request of Senex cannot with pro- 

i _ complied with during the Life of 
be riter whom he so handsomely compli- 
ments; but the time cannot be far distant 
when objections to giving the Portrait in the 

ine will no longer exist. 

e have been amused with N.’s last Copy 
of Verses from Brighton, which possess 
more merit than those that occasioned 
them. We shall be glad to hear from this 
correspondent on other subjects, under the 
implied condition, which we are compelled 
to adopt as a general rule, to guard against 
an overflow of worthless communications. 

We regret that Mr. C. Smith’s wishes can- 
not be complied with. Our contributors are 
too numerous to induce the Proprietors to al- 
low favours similar to the one required. 

Mr. J. Lonce is informed, that the Coin 
found at Hoxne, Suffolk, - which he sent 
an.impression,) is a Gold Coin of Carthage ; 
and he will see it engraved in Pellerin. 

The Coins sent by Sawstowniensis are of 
no value. Twoof are Roman, of the 
Emperors Valens and Magnentius; and the 
third is a cast of Simon’s bar Medal. 

A. C. R. after being much amused by 
the biographical notices of Adam Gordon in 
p- 206, cannot but regret that the writer 
should have placed Shortgrave ‘ in Essex.” 
He thinks the expression, ‘‘ came to Short- 
grave,” might have led him to conjecture 





that it was situated near to the Priory at 


ri oy he fact is, being a Hamlet 
in the i of St His 
expression “ towards Chiltern,” also 
incorrect ; the translation of the Chronicon 
in the Bibliotheca has it ‘ towards the Chil- 
tern ” that is, towards the Chiltern Hills in 


ire, and which approach very 
near to Stu 


E. O. observes, “ Many scientific persons 
have turned their aniadie to the remedies 
for smoky chimneys, and in some instances 
with much success. There is another great 
inconvenience, experienced in exposed situa- 
tions, from the smoke of an adjolning chim- 
ney beating down into a room where no fire 
is lighted. If any of your ingenious Cor- 
respondents could st @ mitigation of 
~ evil, it would contribute to the comfort 

famil ies > and greatly ob! a Con- 

stant Reader.” ise 
Provuens, and many of his friends, have 
that some Insurance Office receives 
100/. on the birth of a child, covenanting to 
pay that child an annuity of 100/. from the 
time it shall attain to the age of 21; but 
none of them know where this office is si- 
tuated. F 

N. Y. W. G. would wish to learn, whe- 
ther the late Sir William Blackstone was 
related to the Baronet family of Blakistons, 
of Durham ? 

Yonrick, in his defence of Mr. Lascelles’s 
Symbolic Origin of Gothic Architecture, 
submits the following corrections: “In p. 
102, read 7 And lower 
down, for ** the characteristic arch,’’ read 
** one characteristic element, or formula.” 
Also ‘¢ literati of all sects and countries.” 
In page 103, read ‘ circles having one com- 
mon radius.” In page 101, the defence 
should have commenced thus: “I have 
waited till E. 1. C. closed his observations, 
to see whether he had any thing more to the 
— to say.” 

. would be obliged by any information 
yo sage Leeds Castle, in oe and its 
rmer ssor. It is now property 
of Mr. Wyleebam ; who, in consequence of 
his succession to it, has taken the name and 
arms of Martin, pursuant to the will of the 
late General Martin. We need scarcely 
refer E. to Hasted’s laborious ‘‘ History of 
Kent.”’ 

C. C. M. inquires who was the author of 
a little book, entitled, «‘ Meditations, Mis- 
cellaneous, Holy, and Humane. By J. H. 
Master of Arts; to which is added a third 
ee another hand. London, ~— by 

. H. for Brabazon Aylmer, at the Three 
Pigeons, over against the Royal Exchange 
in Cornhill, LXXXVI.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mr. Unaan, ov. 1. 
Pee eae the long period 
during which your Magazine 


has been the main channel of Anti- 

uarian communication, and also how 

eeply both you and it are likely to 
be affected by any opinion tending to 
discourage studies of that nature, I 
know not to whom I can so properly 
address my observations on a serious 
error, which seems, alas! to be daily 
gaining ground among us. I refer 
to the opinion which represents Anti- 
quaries as generally alien or indiffer- 
ent to female attractions, and which 
therefore tends to render our fa- 
vourite pursuit an insuperable bar- 
rier to the favour of the fair. It 
cannot, I am sure, have escaped your 
notice, that no introduction affords a 
less effectual passport, I will not say 
to their smiles, for these are seldom 
withheld, but certainly to their good 
graces, than “ Mr. » alover of 
the Antique.” 

You must have seen that we are 
eyed with much the same kind of at- 
tention as we are accustomed to be. 
stow on our own rarities, and that 
after having been gazed upon with 
astonishment, we are, like them, laid 
on the shelf and consigned to the dust 
and obscurity in which we are said to 
delight. Nor is this the worst. I 
have known instances where the ena- 
moured Antiquary has been left only 
the melancholy alternative of abao- 
doning his Collections, or forsaking 
his Charmer for ever ;—others, where 
her capitulation has been purchased 
at vo cheaper rate than an engage- 
ment on his part not to bear arms for 
a term of years, which might be ex- 

ted to quench his ardour and cure 
im for life: nay, as a climax of mi- 
sery, | was told by a lady whose ex- 








perience seemed to givé the stamp of 

authority to her sentence, that “ An- 

tiquaries ought vever to think of mar- 
10 


As to the prevalence of this _ 
nion, I need only remind you of the 
fact that it is countenanced by the 
— and —— — 

cially pro ted in those fascinating 
work bp Prbich the “ Author of Wa- 
verley” commands the ear, and regu- 
lates the taste of the Publick. Among 
a host of instances it may be sufficient 
to mention, that our friends Jonathan 
Oldbuck of Monkbarns, and Master 
Michael Mumblazen in “ Kenilworth,” 
are both bachelors, and ‘the former an 
inveterate railer against womanukind, 
to the great seandal and detriment of 
our whole brotherhood. 

Yet, however numerous the exam- 
ples in fiction or real life which go 
to maintain this error, and however 
frequently the peculiarities of our 
brethren may render them worthy of 
the cowl, I hope, by your favour, to 

rove that there is no reason why the 
investigators of monastic habits and 
records should themselves turn Monks, 
and that our pursuits, far from ren- 
dering the vow of celibacy impera- 
tive upon us, offer many cogent rea- 
sons against it, and innumerable in- 
ducements to the contrary course. 
Take, for instanee, the lover of black 
letter legends, chronicles, and metri- 
cal remoants,—can he hear Froissart 
ever and anon exclaiming at the death 
of a gentle knight, “ Pity it was, for 
he was young, valiant, and much in 
love ;” and yet be himself indifferent 
to the chief cause of lament; or is it 
possible that the enthusiastic admirer 
of Poetry and Chivalry can think 
lightiy of those potent eachantresses 
w 


inspired all the virtues, oe 
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and heroism of the one, and all the 
rapture, genius, and deathless har- 
mony of the other? 

Take the Herald, and watching his 
eye as it ranges from head to foot, the 
long long pedigree, marking with sor- 
row and disapprobation the baton si- 
nister, which may now and then abate 
the honour of the coat, and glisten- 
ing with joy at every new quartering, 
till it reaches the richly emblazoned 
shield, where the bearings of fifty fa- 
milies enhance the dignity of that 
with which he set out; and say whe- 
ther that eye expresses any contempt 
for the institution which occasioned 
the increase; or whether, in drawing 
out his own pedigree, he is likely to 
content himself with the melancholy 
addition of “s. p.” Still less is the 
Church-hunter in danger of falling 
into this state of insensibility. If he 
looks on the ground, must not the 
graceful drapery of our earlier brasses 
remind him of those living forms 
which add grace and dignity to the 
samedress; for never be it forgotten 
that to the revival of Antiquarian 
taste, the ladies are mainly indebted 
for their emancipation from hoops, 
furbelows, stomachers, spires, and 
towers of tortured hair, with masonry 
of powder and pomatum, and count- 
less other deformities, which, if it be 
lawful to say that any thing can ob- 
scure or disfigure female beauty, did 
most woefully disfigure and obscure 
their caneoaile grandmothers. 

Should the eyes of our hero rise a 
little higher, into the region of altar- 
tombs, can he with all his veneration 
for cross-legged effigies, admire for a 
moment the uncomfortable positioa 
of the Templar, retaining in death all 

the unsocial characteristics of his rule 
of life, compared to that of the wor- 
shipful knight and dame who recline 
at ease on a spacious couch, resting 
on a polished slab, and borne up by 
their six good sons, whose stedfast 
countenances and uplifted hands at- 
test their mental abstraction, and as- 
sure us that the strength of filial piety 
has rendered their knees altogether 
insensible to the mortification of cold 
stones beneath, and their shoulders to 
the pressure of brass, marble, and 
alabaster, above. Let him range the 
walls, and in every direction he will 
meet the most edifying examples of 
family devotion. Fathers and mo- 


thers kaceling face to face before the 
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altar, and half a dozen children on 
either hand, minutely imitating their 
countenances and attitude, and rang- 
ing themselves in order of birth, from 
the son and heir, who has already 
buckled on the sword, to the infant 
who can only express by looks his 
impatience at the wrappers and bands 
which, swathiog him from head to 
foot like a mummy, prevent him 
from bending his knees with the rest. 
Should the inscriptions be transferred 
to his memorandum book, bis motives 
to matrimony will be heightened a 
hundred fold. I will only instance 
one Church*, and that at no great 
distance from the Metropolis, and I 
doubt not but many of your Readers 
will recollect examples enough to sa- 
tisfy them that it is by no means soli- 
tary in this respect. 

On one side, the wife of Robert 
Livesaye is commemorated as a ‘* me- 
morable matron for pious devotion, 
charity, and hospitality;” and her 
virtues combined with those of her 
husband, have called forth the wit of 
some surviving friend in this elegant 
couplet : 

“ Livesaye, the name here God them gave, 
And now Lives—aye indeed they have.” 

Thomas Hobbes, hard by, comme- 
morates his wives Susanna and Mar- 
garet as God’s *‘ gracefull servants, 
memorable and exemplarie for pietie, 
humilitie, modestie, &c.;” and con- 
cludes in poetic strains thus: 


* Susanna, late a lovely lyllie, 
Soone faded tho’ she be, 
And Margarite, an orient pearle, 
Resolv’d to dust yee see ; 
Yett Lillyes roote shall springe again, 
And Pearle repayr’d with Christ to raigne.” 


Samuel Garrard breaks forth into 
this rhapsody on his wife Rebecca: 


‘*A faithful lovinge wife, more humble, 
deare, 

Was never borne, altho’ borne to lie here. 

Were Solomon on earthe be would confesse 

I founde a wife in whome was happinesse ; 

Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel ; all these three 

Had not more duety, wisdome, love, than 
shee ; 

With Mary shee did chuse the better part, 

Embracing Christ her Saviour in heart ; 

Unto her Mother Church a child most true, 

Tho’ of that number there are now but 
few. 

To Heaven shee’s gone, there a place to 
have 

By her Redeemer Christ, who his doth save. 


* Streatham. 





A Vir- 
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A virtuous wife on earth’s the greatest 


iss. 
O then unhappy [ thatdo her miss! 
Should I ten thousand years enjoy my life, 
I could not praise enough so good a wife.” 


One bereaved wight tells us, respect- 
ing his wife, that ** Fama forme egre- 
giarumque virtutum non exigit elo- 
gium sepulchrale quia non moritura.” 
Another exclaims, ‘* Most amiable of 
women, best of wives and mothers, 
farewell!” and not without reason, 
since he had “ enjoyed thirty-nine 
years of pure happiness in her so- 
ciety.”. A third, still more highly 
blest in the partner of his joys and 
cares, states that ‘‘she was married 
near 47 years, and never did one 
thing to displease her husband, who 
caused the monument to be erected 
in memory of his never-dying affec- 
tion.”. 

These are selected among a con- 
stellation of minor luminaries, aud 
surely the case of the Collector of 
Church Antiquities may be dismissed 
at once; for the heart that could re- 
main uomoved amidst such bright 
examples, such pathetic appeals, must 
be harder and colder than the icy 
marble on which they are enrolled. 

Neither need the Lover of the pic- 
turesque, the Investigator of anti- 
quity in ruins, detain us long, since 
half his delight consists in the posses- 
sion of an attentive auditor to whom 
he may expatiate on the matter in 
hand ;—a situation in which even O/d- 
buck is found courting the notice of 
womankind, and in which | imagine 
very few ladies indeed are disposed 
to disregard the services of the Anti- 
quary. He who laboriously pores on 
the legal records of olden time, un- 
connected with poetry, general his- 
tory, or manuers; and be who in- 
dulges unbounded admiration for ec- 
clesiastical architecture, to whose 
perfection and splendour the celibac 
of the Clergy so mainly contributed, 
is perhaps in most danger: but with 
respect to the latter, an in ion of 
the cell as well as the chapel, the pri- 
son for the fugitive as well as the 
sculptured stall of the abbot, the in- 
cessant and unseasonable call to mid- 
night orisons, the observance of ca- 
nonical hours, and so forth, as well as 
the pomp of High Mass, with occa- 
sional reflection on the silence pre- 
scribed to the most enthusiastic de- 
votee; the recurrence of the same 
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society, prospects, and duties; bof, 
above all, the loss of liberty, would in 
most cases save him from. the cloister; 
and as to the latter, besides the trans- 
fer of property by marriage, which 
his records must be continually bring- 
ing to light, he has, in failure of all 
more gallant and enthusiastic mo- 
tives, the same inducements with all 
who toil aod labour, either by band 
or head; nor does there seem any rea- 
son why his pursuits should more than 
theirs exclude him from a disposition 
to seek what we have already seen 
exhibited as the main source of 
earthly happiness. 

Thus | trust I have established my 
position, and though it should be con- 
ceded that the Antiquary is not likely 
to be very lively in communicatin 
the news of the day, the fashions, an 
other topics, in which moderna beaux 
excel,—that he — not figure to ad- 
vantage in the room,—and that 
he may be tempted to be more con- 
formable to antient than modern cus- 
toms, still his excommunication from 
the society of the fair. cannot justly 
be pronounced, till it is proved that 
the accomplishments above described 
are the most essential to domestic en- 
joyment, and that the present customs 
and fashions of society are more con- 
ducive to connubial bliss than the 
past. 

But, Mr. Urban, there is another 
class of Antiquaries, which mast not 
be passed by. Ladies themselves have 
been found restoring antient relicks, 
and illustrating antient manners; and 
sioce 1 have not heard that the fe- 
male —=y is condemned to be 
a Nun, even by those who would 
make the male a Monk, | would fain 
hope that we have a fair chance of 
reception from these, though all be- 
side forsake us. 

I was happy to find a Correspond- 
ent of yours, who, some time ago, de- 
scribed a day's excursion in search of 
Antiquities, looking forward to the 
attentious of an affectionate wife on 
his return. Should these fair dames 
befriend us, we might expect willing 
auditors and partakers in our Anti- 
quarian converse, like the ladies in 
Mr. Dibdio’s Decameron, and compa- 
aions in our excursions, like more 
than one living example whom I 
could hold up to the admiration and 
imitation of her sex. 

Yours, &c. A. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, Nov. 5. 
AVING, after long considera- 
tion, undertaken to publish a 
new and regularly arranged Edition 
of * The Progresses and Public Pro- 
cessions of ‘eas Elizabeth,” of 
which two Volumes first appeared in 
1788, a Third in 1807, and part of 
a Fourth in the present year; and 
the work being now actually com- 
menced in the press;—TI take the 
liberty of requesting, from your very 
numerous and learned Correspon- 
dents, the communication of apy 
material Corrections which may have 
occurred to them io the course of 
their reading; and more especially 
transcripts (if any exist) of Enter- 
tainments given to that illustrious 
Princess by her Subjects, which have 
escaped my former tolerably diligent 
investigation. 

In 1564 the Queen was at Hunting- 
don and Hincbhiobrook.—Is this re- 
corded in the Corporation Books, or 
in St. Mary’s Register ?—Sir Henry 
Williams, alias Cromwell, was then 
the owner of Hinchinbrook. 

Of the Queen’s Entertainment by 
Sir Thomas Gresham, at Osterley 
Park, some particulars have been 

iven in the Second Volume of the 

ucen’s * Progresses,” under 1578, 
p- 108. Buta publication by Church- 
yard, under the title of “* The. De- 
vises of Warre, and a Play, at Aus- 
terley, her Highness being at Sir 
Thomas Gresham's,” still elodes re- 
search. Perhaps it was only cir- 
culated in MS. as was the custom 
of these times; for it appears that 
both Sir Dudley Carleton and Sir 
Robert Sydney had a copy of the 
** Speeches Verses at Harefield ;” 
and a single <> there made is 
already privted (from the Talbot 
Papers) in the Third Volume of her 
** Progresses.” — Sir Robert Sydne 
had also the “ Speeches” at Sir Wil- 
liam Russel’s at Chiswick in 1602, 
and Mr. Chamberlain those at Mr. 
Secretary Cecil’s in the same year. 

Of the Entertainment at Sir Wil- 
liam Russel’s, it is highly probable 
that the description might be found 
at Woburo Abbey, with some ac- 
count also of the Queen's Visit to the 
Earl of Bedford at that Princely 
Mansion. 

After participating in the “ Princely 
Pleasures of Kenilworth” ia 1575, the 
Queen passed eight days in Lichfield ; 
and during “that period made an 
excursion to Alrewas, as appears 
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by the Register of that Parish. 
From Lichfield she proceeded to 
Chartley Castle, an antient seat of 
the noble family of De Ferrariis, at 
that time the property of Walter De. 
vereux Earl of Essex. This Baronial 
Mansion is remarkable as having been 
for some time the prison of the un- 
fortunate Mary Queen of Scots; and 
here was a bed wrought by her dur- 
ing her confinement. The antient 
edifice was built round a Court. It 
was curiously made ef wood, the sides 
carved, and the top embattled as re- 
presented in Plott’s History. The 
arms of the Devereux, with the de- 
vices of the Ferrers and Garnishes, 
were in the wiedows and in many 
parts within and without the house ; 
which was destroyed accidentally by 
fire in 1781. Chartley is now the 
property of Robert Shirley, Earl 
Ferrers, into whose family it came 
by the marriage of his immediate 
ancestor, Sir Henry Shirley, with 
Lady Dorothy, daughier of Robert 
Devereux second Earl of Essex, and 
sister and heir of Robert third Earl. 

In the ample and well-preserved 
Family Documents of the present 
intelligent Noble Owner are doubt- 
less some vestiges of the Royal Visit. 

From Chartley the Queen pro- 
ceeded to Stafford Castle, the then 
Baronial Resideace of Edward Lord 
Stafford. Of this Visit some parti- 
culars are most probably preserved 
in the Records of the Corporation. 

After quitting Stafford, the Queen 
was questilanl at Chillington by 
John Giffard, . who had been 
High Sheriff of Staffordshire iv 1573; 
and whose descendant still enjoys the 
family estate, and possibly some me- 
morial of the honour conferred on 
his immediate Ancestor. 

The next stage was to the Epis- 
copal Palace at Hartlebury Castle, 
where she continued two days, and 
then to Worcester, where her Eater- 
tainment is fully detailed. Whilst at 
Worcester, she visited Hindlip and 
Hallow Park; and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Woodstock, resting by the 
way either at Evesham or Sudeley 
Castle, or perhaps at Gloucester. 
Any notices of this part of the Pro- 
gress would be highly acceptable. 

The Records of such Corporations 
as had the distinguished honour of 
entertaining their Sovereign, the Vir- 
gin Queen, might furnish some in- 


teresting particulars; such, for ex- 


ample, as have been already = 
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from Coventry, Warwick, Lichfield, 
and Worcester. And I have no doubt 
but some of the Parish Registers of 
the Towas through which occa- 
sionally passed could supply at least 
some dates, and perhaps some facts. 
Such, for —_ I have already 
had from Lambeth, Fulham, and 
Kingston-upon-Thames. 

Mr. Urban’s pages haviog been at 
all times open to the similar requests 
of every respectable Correspondent, 
it is b this lintrusion will 
be oned, when made by a Vete- 
raa whose whole life has been spent 
in endeavouring Predesse et delec- 
tare; and who very early adopted 
for his motto, Labor ipse Voluptas. 

Yours, &c. J. Nicnous. 


I 


ExrractTs FROM THE JOURNAL OF A 
RECENT LiregArRy TRAVELLER ON 
THE CONTINENT. 

No. IIL. Lausanne—GtsBon. 
O* the morning after our catas- 

trophe on the Lake (of Gene- 

va) we set out for Lausanne from 
our hotel, about ten o'clock, hav- 
ing previously agreed with the boat- 
man for a passage for the trifling 
sum of five francs. The treacherous 
Lake, as yet but partially illuminated 
by the sua, shone beneath the unusu- 
ally white sky like mother of pearl. 
There were no waves, but the whole 
body of the water heaved silently, 
aad almost imperceptibly. The mo- 
tion of the boat, occasioned by this 
gentle undulation, was to me inex- 
pressibly delightful. It seemed like 
being rocked to a holy repose ia the 
sky-curtained cradle of silence. 

We arrived at Lausanne (distant 
from Geneva 30 miles) about two 
o'clock, which may, ou the whole, 
be looked upon as tolerably swift 
sailing. This town is said to be si- 
t 430 feet above the surface of 
the Lake of Geneva.. It is built on 
three hills, or rather it covers three 
hills, as well as the valleys between 
them. The climate is, I am told, 
considerably milder than at Berne. 
The Flin, which flows between the 
town and the bill of Monthenon, is 
a@ mere rivulet. The antient Lau- 
sinium. was situated nearly half a 
league from the modern Lausanne. 
In the year 536, this towa was much 
devastated by the overflowing of the 
Leman, occasioned by the mountain 
Tauretunum falling into it, between 
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St. Gingoulph and Meilleric, which 
caused such an overflowing of its 
waters, that all the towns upon its 
shores are described as having been 
more or less inundated. Many indi- 
viduals lost their lives, and whole 
droves of cattle were swept away. 
Even the bridge at Geneva was de- 
stroyed by it, and numbers of the in- 
habitants were drowned. What an 
awful sight it must have been to 
have seen the mountain totteri 
from its enormous base, and finally 
see pwr into the infinite Lake,— 
or it is, in that neighbourhood, of 
almost unfathomable depth ; — and 
then to mark it lashed into maduess 
in a moment by the violence of the 
concussion. 

There is a Church on each of the 
three hills which comprise the town 
of Lausanne. From the tower of St. 
Francis, on the Monthenon, there is 
a view of the greater part of the 
Lake,—here at nearly its greatest 
breadth,—the embouchure of the 
Rhise, and the stupendous Alps, 
magnified by the numerous villages 
on the Savoy side of the Leman. The 
Cathedral * is a noble edifice in the 
Gothic style of Architecture, and 
contains numerous tombs and inscrip- 
tions; but I had not time to make 
mivute observations on them. The 
Academical Library, in which I spent 
half an hour, seems very extensive. 
Most of their Classics are the Amster- 
dam editions, which beyond the fron- 
tier you may purchase at almost any 
price. This mstitution was founded 
in 1549, as 1 learned from an inscrip- 
tion in its hall. The first books of 
any value or extent which it con- 
tained were bequeathed to it by Don 
Jocynthe de Queros, a Spaniard, who 
once occupied the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory chair at Lausanue. | entered 
the Bailiff’s castle, which is very large 
and antient; but, as there was little 
to my taste to be seen in it, I very 
speedily retired. There isa Lyceum 
for painting, and numerous libraries 
aod printing presses. Two News- 
papers are published at Lausanne ; 
and many valuable editions of the 
Classics, as well as the French and 
German writers, have been priated 
there. There is a curious poem by 
one Martin Lefranc, canon of the 
town, entitled “* Champion des Dames, 
ou lestrif dela fortune et dela vertu.” 





* Notre Dame. 
1 looked 
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I looked at a few lines of it, and 
found it a most facetious tissue of 
absurdity. 

From the Academical Library I 
directed my steps to the house in 
which Gibbon resided, from the ter- 
race of which there is a sublime 
view. I was shewn the decayed 
summer-house in. which this won- 
derful Sceptic composed the latter 
part. of his justly-celebrated His- 
tory, and the acacias from which he 
looked out upon Mont Blanc, after 
having finished his last sentence. He 
expresses his regret at having com- 
pleted his task very pathetically in 
those few words. Truly this should 
have been a great man; but abstruse 
speculation, an overweening aod pre- 
sumptuous confidence in his own 
powers of perception, and a selfish 
supineness of disposition rarely to be 
met with in men of exalted genius, 
made him what he appears to have 
been through life, and especially in 
the later stages of it—cold, and in 
many respects an unfeeling Sceptic. | 
do not wonder at the regret he ex- 
presses in having concluded his His- 
tory, since there are few employ- 
ments to which we have been ha- 
bituated by custom, so disagreeable, 
as for us to desist from them for 
ever without some feelings of pain ; 
besides, an occupation which engaged 
the thoughts and attention of one 
who had but few aspirations beyond 
his actual existence, and the aggran- 
disement of his fame, must have been 
every way endeared to him—as a re- 
fuge from blighting thoughts, and as 
aconsolation—though but a very ina- 
dequate one—in lieu of that Religion 
which he scoffed at and despised. 

As to the “ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” it is, in my estima- 
tion, the best-written and most com- 
prehensive History ever penned. I 
never derived more pleasure from 
any prose work I have met with 
than I did from the perusal of these 
volumes. The style of the first, in 
particular, which, compared with the 
others, is as a delicate painting on 
enamel to fine pieces in vil, de- 
lighted me beyond measure. He in- 


vests the barbarous subjects, upon 
which he has to treat, with an inte- 
rest, in the relation of them, that does 
not seem to result so much from the 
fact itself, as from his elegant and 
judicious maooer of alluding to it. 
With respect to the etymology of 
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the name of this place, some have 
derived it from Laus Anne ; but the 
following curious inscription, disco- 
vered in 1739, proves it to have taken 
its origin from Lausonium. 
*€ Soli Genio Lune 
sacrum ex voto 
pro Salute Augus © 
torum. P. Clod. Gorn. 
primus Curator Vica 
nor Lausonensium II. 
Ino. I. Vir Auguste C, Cr. 
Conventus Helv. D.S,D.” 


The inhabitants of Lausanne, about 
the year 1536, were the most depraved 
set of beings in the whole of Switzer- 
land. It was not until 1798 that it 
became the chief town of the Canton. 
Gessner, the author of the celebrated, 
but overrated German Idyls, and Hal- 
ler, also passed some time here. The 
famous Dr. Tissot was resident in this 
eae from 1770 to 1796; 
and that prince of scoffers, Voltaire, 
after having quitted Geneva in 1757, 
took up his abode at Montrepos, a 
village in this vicinity, which he sub- 
sequently left for Ferney. Lausanne 
is very much frequented by strangers; 
—the boarding-houses, which are very 
numerous, are mostly well filled. I 
was informed that they divided them- 
selves into two classes. The most 
expensive were from 7 to 8 louis a 
month, for which a separate suite of 
rooms is allowed; the cheaper pen- 
sions ask from 4 to 5 louis per 
month. The grand advantage to be 
derived from choosing the dearest— 
for there is little difference im the ac- 
commodation—is, that you are re- 
ceived from them, whether you have 
introductions or not, into the best 
society in the place. The village of 
Ouchi, which is about‘a mile aod a 
quarter from Lausanne, may be con- 
sidered as its port, for there people 
commonly disembark from the Lake. 
The situation of Lausanne has been 
compared to that of Jerusalem on 
account of the noble scenery by which 
it is surrounded. From the terrace 
you look upon the cliffs of Meillerie. 
Eastward, golden vineyards rise in 
groves or arcades, through which fre- 
quently appears rich and fertile pas- 
turage, studded with neat and sim- 
ple cottages. To this promenade the 
beau monde resort in an evening to 
enjoy the refreshing breezes from the 
water. We left Lausanne for Geneva 
at four the next day. = 
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Mr. Urnsan, Shrewsbury, Nov. 1. 
HE communication enclosed, in 
continuation of my Shropsbire 
sketches, contains some account of 
Hopwner, in the hundred of Bradford 
North, 13 miles North-east of Shrews- 
bury, on the road to Drayton. 

1 tee sae wa Siusarchet, a 
Welsh poet, uses the word Hydnydh 
for the name ofa place, which Mr: 
Llwyd * }' to be Hodnet: 
others “até éf ‘opinion the name is 
Saxon,'from Odo the owner, or some 
pores of note ‘before the Conquest. 

arl he tt, which gave 
name tv fhe hundred io Domesday, 
that bas since gone under the name 
of Bradford North. That earl held 
here a presbyter and a prepositus. 
A presentment was ert ee at 
the assizes in the fifty-sixth of . 
III. touching the forest of Hodnet. 
George de Cantelupe, baron of Ber- 
geveney in-the first of Edward I. was 
seised of this manor, as one of the 
fees appendant to the barony of Mont- 

bis George 


gomery.~ It appears that t 
had tiie sisters. his coheirs; Johanna, 
married to John de Hastings; and 


Millecent, married to Eudo De-la- 
Zouch; who had for their property 
one knight's fee, which Odo de Hod- 
net held in Hodnet, In the 20th of 
Edwardl.aQuoWarranto wasbrought 
against William de Hodvet for hold- 
ing a market, and claiming the emen- 
dations of, assize of bread and beer, 
with the liberty of free warren in the 
manor of Hodaet. For plea he pro- 
duced hig. charters, and so was dis- 
missed swith honour. The jury at 
the sameé assizes found that the ser- 
jeantry of William de Hodnet was to 
be steward of the castle of Montgo- 
mery, and to defend the outworks of 
the castle with his family and servants, 
and that the serjeantry had been 
given fo his ancestors by Robert de 
Belesme Barl of Shrewsbury. The 
daughter and heir of William de Ho- 
denet was married to William de Lud- 
low. In the 23d of Edward III. Law- 
rence de Ladiow, son and heir of 
Maud. wife, of William de Ludlow, 
paid 100s. for the relief of his manor 
of Hodenyth, holden by the service 
of one koight’s fee, by Lawrence de 
Ludlow, chevalier, in Hodnet. In the 
19th of Richard LI. William la Zouch 
de Harringworth, kot. was seised of 
this manor. Escheat in the 22d of 
Genr. Maa. November, 1821. 
oO 
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Richard II. Roger de Mortimer Earl 
of Marsh, was seised of the whole 
knight’s fee of John de Ludlow in 
Modnet. In the 19th of Henry VII. 
Gilbert Talbot did homage for this 
manor. In the 32d of Henry VIII. 
Thomas Madlicote, and Henry Town- 
rowe did homage and fealty, “ pro 
situ dé Hodnet manerii.” In the 14th 
of Elizabeth, the queen gave permis- 
sion. to John de Vernon and Eliza- 
beth his wife, to alienate this manor 
of Walter Earl of Essex, and his heirs. 
In the 2d of James 1. Sir Robert Ver- 
non, kot. makes an alienation hereof 
to Robert Needham, esq. and others. 
In the 12th of Charles 11. Henry Ver- 
non of Hodnet was created a baronet 
of this kingdom *. 

Henrietta Vernon, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Thomas Vernon of Hod- 
net, died in 1752, and bequeathed the 
manor and advowson of Hodnet, with 
other estates, to her cousin Elizabeth 
Héber, wife of Thomas Heber, esq. 
r) on, in Yorkshire, in whose 
family they still remain ; being now in 
the poses of Richard Heber, esq. 
M.P. for the University of Oxford. 

Hopner Cuvracna, (see Plate I.) si- 
tuated on a gentle eminence, is a 
handsome structure, of considerable 
antiquity, but like many of our old 
Churches, several of the windows are 
bereft of their tracery and mullions, 
and fitted up with modern glazing, 
which detracts much from its vener- 
able aspect. It is a rectory in the 
deanery of Newport ; dedicated to St. 
Peter and St. Paul. The Church 
consists of a North and South aile, 
divided by six pillars, five circular 
and one octangular, which support 
five circular and two obtusely pointed 
arches, with plain lined capitals. In 
the South chancel are three trefoil- 
headed stone stalls: the North and 
South chancel, have the old pannelled 
oak ceilings, with flowered bosses. 
Betwixt the South aile and chancel 
tha king’s arms are placed, with the 
date 1660. Near the South door isa 
large octagonal stone font, and oppo- 
site, against the wall, a box, inscribed, 
“Remember the Poore.” In the 
North chancel is an ancient reading- 
desk, on which are chained, in very 
old bindings, ** Erasmus’s Paraphrase 
upon the Gospells;” “ the Booke of 





* Mr. Dovaston’s MSS. 
Martyres ,” 
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Martyres;” “the Defence of the 
Apologie of the Churche of Eng- 
Jande,” and ‘ Stanhope’s Christian 
Pat * 

The tower, which is in the form of 
an eotegens contains six bells. 

The following are the principal mo- 
pumental memorialsin HodnetChurch. 

On a large blue stone in the floor 
of the North chancel, 

“ Sepulchre of the Hite’s of Hawz- 
atons, ab Anno 1500,” 

Against the North wall of the chan- 
cel is a handsome vor ay of the 
pyramidal form, containing the arms 
PT Hill, and on the basement the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

* Subtus inter avos, et proavos, jacet 
Ricuarovs Hirt, de Hawkstone, filius, 
nepos, frater, et avuneulus Ro- 
landorum, notus in suos animi paterni. 
Qui per novem annos Regis Gulielmi 
Questor in Belgio, et ad plures reversus 
Commissionarius fuit RegisThesauri usque; 
ad obitum magai istius Regis; sub initium 
vero Anow, unus @ quatuor Consiliariis 
& Serenissimo Principe Georgiq Danie 
pro rebus Admiralitatis constitutus, sed 
alam illis navabat operam, donec ab Au- 


gustissimA Regin& ultra Alpes, cum plen& 
potestate missus ablegatus Extraordina- 
rius ad omnes Italie Principes preter Ro- 
manum Pontificem, cum Victore Amedo 
Duce Sabaudie postea Rege Sicilie magni 
et invicti, Animi Principe faedus felicissi- 


mum fecerit. Hic tandem spe resurgendi 

uiescit Militie fessus et Viarum. Hic 
sibi monumentum F. A. D. MDCCXXVI. 
etat. sue LXVIII.—Vixi, et quem dederat 
cursum Deus ipse peregi. 

“ Arms. Ermine, on a fess Sable a 
castle Argent. Crest, a tower Argent, 
surmounted with a garland of laurel pro- 
per. Motto, Avancez.” 

On a handsome monument of white 
marble, against the North wall: 

« Near this place lie the remains of Sir 
Rowtawp Hitt, of Hawsstone, Bart. who 
having represented the city of Lichfield in 
two Parliaments, chose to retire from the 
more public scenes of life, and spend his 
days in his native county, Actuated by 
motives of humanity and public spirit, he 
found constant employment for the poor 
on an extensive demesne: and while he 
displayed his taste in improving the place, 
upon which his ancestors had long resided, 
he industry, and showed the be- 
nevolence of his heart. In his intercourse 
with mankind in general, and with all in 
particular, who visited his hospitable man- 
sion, there appeared such consistency of 
deportment as made him an admired pat- 
tern of every moral and social virtue, 
His reputation, unsullied by one ignoble 
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action, justly entitled him to universal 
respect: his condescension and gentle- 
ness of manners, added to his works of 
kindness and charity, endeared him to 
neighbours, domestics, and dependents of 
every description. When his departure 
from this world was approaching, the 


of a better country, on which he 
entered the 7th day of August, 1783, in 
the 78th year of bis age. 

“By Jane, daughter of Sir Briay 
Braovexton, of Broughton, in Stafford- 
shire, Bart. a prudent and affectionate 
wife and tendermother, he left six sons, and 
two daughters. After her decease, he mar- 
riéd Many, daughter of German Pole, Esq. 
of Radbourn in Derbyshire, and relict of 
the late Tuomas Powys, Esq. ef Berwick, 
with whom he lived near seven years in 
great conjugal felicity. His eldest son, 
now Sir Ricuarp Hutt, Bart. one of the 
Knights of the Shire for the county, hath 
erected this monument to the memory of 
his highly honoured and justly beloved 

nts,” 

Against the South wall of the North 
chancel, is a monument of white 
marble: the tablet which contains 
the inscriptions, supports a vase with 
loose drapery. 

“In memory of Sir Ricmaap Hirt, 
Bart. of Hawkstone in this county, eldest 
son of Sir Rowtanp Hist, Bart. and in 
several successive Parliaments one of the 
representatives of the same, who, in the 
lively hope of a blessed resurrection, 
through the alone righteousness of Christ 
his Redeemer, resigned his soul into the 
hands of his heavenly Father on the 28th 
day of November, in the-year 1808, and 
the 76th of his own age. He desired, that 
as little as possible might be said of him 
in newspapers, or on his tombstone. The 
character he most delighted in, was that of 
a sinner saved by Sovereign Grace. His 
religious sentiments were those established 
in the Church of England at the time of 
the Reformation, as expressed in the doc- 
trinal articles of that Church, to which he 
was always steadily attached, though 
maintaining a truly Catholic spirit towards 
all good men of different persuasions.” 

Against the North wall, on an ele- 
gant monument—on the upper part a 
weeping female, kneeling at a tomb, 
witb an infant ; on the basement, the 
following inscription : 

“S$ d to the y of Jonn Hitt, 
Esq. eldest son of Sir John Hill of Hawk- 
stone, Bart. Lieutenant Colonel of the first 
Regiment of Shropshire Yeomanry Cavalry, 

and 
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and one of the Magistrates of this county. 
He was called from the bosom of an affec- 
tionate family to meet his God, after a few 
days illness, in the 44tb year of his age; 
and to lament his early removal from this 
life, has left a widow, seven children, an 
father, and twelve brothers and 
sisters, who in him are bereaved of the 
protection of an attached and beloved 
friend. Zealous, conscientious, aud ac- 
tive in the discharge of his duty; tender 
and indalgent in all his domestic relations, 
kind and benevolent to the poor, and ever 
attentive to their wants. With a high 
sense of honour, he exhibited through life 
an example of strict integrity, and the 
purest morals; and has left a name which 
will ever be dear to his family, bis friends, 
and the public; and long survive this frail 
and imperfect record of his virtues, the 
last sad testimony of the affection, grati- 
tude, and respect of his afflicted widow. 
He expired full of humble hope in Jesus 
Christ, the 27th day of January 1814.” 


On an el monument of marble, 


“In a vault near this place, rest the 
remains of HeNaietra Vernon, daughter 


of these her good qualities and virtues, 
one who was favoured with frequent and 
eminent instances of her affectionate 
friendship and liberality, inspired by the 
warmest sense of gratitude, has caused 
this humble record to be made. Yet 
whilst we are paying this just tribute to 
our natural friends, let us remember 
that thankfulness ought not to stop with 
them, but through these dear and honour- 
ed instruments of good, raise itself up to 
its proper object, the Author of them, and 
every good gift, To him who both forms 
our hearts, and puts into our hands the 
power to be His ministers of kindness and 
beneficence to one anotber, to whom there- 
fore at all times be supremely and ulti- 
mately attributed all praise and glory, 

“ The above named Henaretta Veanon, 
died the 25th of June 1752, aged 69. 
The manor and advowson of Hopyet, with 
other estates in the same parish, she be- 
queathed to her cousin Exizazetu Hessen, 
niece to the abovesaid Sir Tuomas Vernon, 
and wife of Tuomas Hrzer, Esq. of Marton 
in Yorkshire, by whose son this monument 
is erected 


“ Arms. On a loz Argent a fret 
Sable.” — 
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HE family of the D 
T ing lately Bow Ae one 
lic attention, owing to the 

enjoyed by them at the Coronations 
od the Kings of oo the fol- 
owi ars, y gleaned 
fom” eir’s “ History of Horn- 
castle,” may prove in 

connexion also with the fam 
Marmyons, alluded to in your former 
pages, being stated in this account, 
may afford some satisfactory informa- 
tion to many of your Readers. 

The village of Scrivelsby is situate 
in the Hundred of Gartree, co. Lin- 
coln, about two miles from Horn- 
- At the — of compiling 

e Domesday Survey, it appears 
that part of this parish, then’ called 
Scrivelesbi, was annexed to the Soke 
of Horncastle, which was then re- 
tained by the Conqueror. By 
same record, the manor appears to 
have been then holden by Robe 
de Spenser, but by what service i 
not said. How PF ny 5 from De 
) to the y of Marmyono 
w by inheritance, or 
of the crown, and subsequent 
cannot now be ascertained. 
however shortly after in the tenure 
of Robert Marmyon, whose male de- 
scendants enjoyed the same until the 
twentieth year of Edward the First, 
1292, when Philip the last Lord Mar- 
myon died seised of this manor, 
holden by barony and the service of 
champion to the kings of Ragland on 
their coronation day 5 and seised also 
of the castle of Tamworth in War- 
wickshire, held therewith as parcel 
of his barony, but by the service of 
knight's fees, to attend the king ia 
his wars in Wales. This Philip bad 
only female issue, and between them 
his great estateshere, in Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire, and elsewhere, were di- 
vided. By this partition, themanorand 
barony ¢ Scrivelsby  ~ ae hon 
Joan, the you t ter, 
whose sonal anaes a heir the 
same in marriage to Sir Jobn 
Dymoke, who, with M ret his 
wife, had livery thereof in the twenty- 
third year of Edward the Third. 

At the Coronation of Richard the 
Second, Sir John Dymoke claimed, 
in right of his wife, to perform the 
office of Champion; but this right 
was counoterclaimed by Baldwin Fre- 
ville, who, as Lord of Tamworth, 
also claimed to perform that ser- 

Vice; 


. Their 
of the 
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vice; but the Commissioners of the 
Court of Claims, deciding in favour 
of Sir John Dymoke, he performed 
that office ; and from that period to 
the present time, nearly five hundred 
years, their male issue have conti- 
nued in possession of the same in- 
heritance. The present Champion, the 
Rev. T. Dymoke, is the seventeenth 
of his family, from Sir John Dymoke, 
who has inherited that high and sin- 

ular office. Being a clerk in orders, 

is present Majesty allowed the ser- 
vice to be performed at the late Coro- 
nation by his son, Henry Dymoke, 


Esq. 

"The chief part of Scrivelsby Court, 
the ancient baronial seat, was de- 
stroyed by fire, between fifty and 
sixty years ago. In the part con- 


By the side of these is the tomb 
of Sir Robert Dymoke, who was 
Champion at the Coronations of 
Richard the Third, Henry the Se- 
venth, and Henry the Eighth; by 
the last of whom he was made a 
knight banneret. On the top of the 
tomb is a plate of brass, on which 
is sculptured his figure in full ar- 
mour, in a recumbent posture, with 
his helmet under, his head, and a lion 
at his feet. Above him is a shield, 
containing arms, and under him is 
the following inscription: 

“ Here liethe the Body of Sir Robert 
Demoke of Screvelsby knight and baro- 
net who departed owt of this present lyfe 
the xv day of Apryl in y® yere of our 
lord god mptxv upon whose sowle almighte 
god have m’ci Amen.” 


On the floor at the South side of 
the communion table is a plate of 
copper, on which is this inscription: 

“Under this Stone lyes Sir Charles 
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sumed was a very large hall, on the 
paonels of the wainscottings of which 
were depicted the various arms and 
alliances of the family, through ail 
its numerous and far-traced descents. 
The loss has been in some degree 
compensated, by the addition which 
the late proprietor recently made, 
to those parts which escaped the 
ravages of the fire. 

The Church is a small building, 
consisting of a nave, with a North 
aisle, and a chancel. At the Eastern 
end of the aisle, are two tombs, on 
one of which is the figure of a knight, 
in chain armour, cross-legged; on 
the other that of a lady, with a lion 
at her feet. Are these memorials of 
the noble family of Marmyon? and if 
so, to what individuals? 


Dymoke, Knight, who was Champion at 
the Coronation of King James the Se- 
cond. On his left hand lyes the Lady 
Dymoke ; next to her, the Honourable 
Lewis Dymoke, their youngest son; next 
to him lies Capt. Dymoke, the eldest son 
of Sir Charles, who died in France ; next 
to him, Mrs. Dymoke, Daughter of Sir 
Charles ; at the head of Sir Charles, lyes 
Mrs, Eliz. Dymoke, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Sir Charles Dymoke.” 

On the floor at the North side of 
the communion table, is a stone, con- 
taining this inscription : 

* Here lyeth the body of the Honour- 
able CHARLES DYMOKE, Esq. of 
Scrivelsby, Champion of England, who de- 
parted this life the 17th day of January, 
and in the year of our Lord, 1702. 

** This Gravestone was laid at the pro- 
per cost and charge of his widow, Jane 
Dymoke, and in the year 1726.” 

Against the South wall of the 
chancel is a very handsome marble 
monument, ornamented with a = 

oO 
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of the individual whose memory it 
perpetuates ; at the top is a shield 
containing the arms of Dymoxe, 
with the crest, a sword erect; and 
underneath is the following inscrip- 
tion s 

“ Near this place lieth interred the 
body of the Honourable LEWIS DY- 
MOKE, Esq. late Champion of Eng- 
land, who performed that service at the 
Coronation of King George the First and 
King George the Second. He was the 

Oungest son of Sir Charles Dymoke and 
Eleanor his wife, eldest daughter of the 
first Lord Rockingham. He departed 
this life on the 5th of February, 11760, in 
the 91st year of his age.” 

On the North side of the chancel 
isa mural tablet containing this in- 
scription : 

*¢ Sacred to the Memory of the Ho- 
nourable JOHN DYMOKE of Scrivelsby, 
in this county, Champion of Engiand, who 

rmed that service at the Coronation 
of his Majesty George III. and whose 
body lieth interred in a vault near this 
place: he departed this life, March 6th, 

1784, Aged 52 years.” 

Yours, &c. N. 
a 
Literary RETROSPECTIONS }; 

With Remarks on the divers Tastes 

that characterize the intellectual 
order of Society, and a View of the 

Poetry of Thomson and Young. 

(Continued from p. 225.) 
OHNSON has observed of Addi- 
son, that a perpetual smile plays 
upon his countenance, and brightens 
his periods. Dr. Young may be, like- 


wise, said to have one predominating 
feature which rules io his “ Night 
Thoughts,”—a constant endeavour, 
except when he softens into persua- 
sives, or delineates his own domestic 
griefs, to swell into the lofty and the 


sublime. As a remarked, he 
sometimes wonderfully succeeds, and, 
even in those parts where the tame- 
ness of comparative mediocrity seems 
to reign, a gleam of light occa- 
sionally shoots across the path of the 
reader, and raises his soul at once to 
the utmost stretch of magnificent 
contemplation. 

Dr. Young may be said, as a wri- 
ter, to have two characters or com- 
plexions of genius, which, if they be 
not opposed to each other, certainly 
exhibit a versatility of talent rarely 
found in the same individual. His 
** Satires,” for instance, exhibit him 
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of all the keen irony and 
exuberant wit to be found in the most 
eminent masters in this species of 
composition,—while, in many parts 
of his prose writi the attentive 
reader may easily identify that frame 
of mind, that liar tone of mora- 
lizing and of thinking, which obtains 
so conspicuous a place in the “ Night 
Thoughts,” although familiarized un- 
der the form of Bpistles, and wanting 
the high colouring of poetry. They 
depict him as reviewing, with some- 
what the same melancholy feeling of 
despondency, human life, and human 
prospects,—the same calm and ele- 
vated morality breathes throughout, 
which, as it has a style and language 
uliarly its own, may be said to 
ak a different frame of mental 
association from most other writers. 
He surveys life as from an eminence, 
but it seems to be neither the emi- 
nence from which Pope or from 
which Johnson surveyed it; but pos- 
sesses the dignified sentiment which 
characterizes the moral speculations 
of the latter, mingled with a colour- 
ing of his own. passage from his 
** Life’s Review” may here be not 
improperly cited, in illustration of 
these remarks: 

“Starting,” says he, in addressing one 
of his friends, *‘ from the same goal through 
different paths, which severed our fortune, 
not our affection, we have run, my friend, 
our race, and now approach its termina- 
tion.—Jaded with our long journey, the 
spur of our ambition blunted, and our 
spirits off their speed, we are glad of rest ; 
in which, reflection on the past is not only 
useful, but extremely natural.—Look on 
the stormy sea, whose billows reach the 
clouds, then on the peaceful lake, where 
the feather or fallen leaf lies unmoved ; 
and you see the difference between the 
cool evening and warm meridian of noon. 
Reflection is as natural to the one as ac- 
tion to the other. Inactive youth and 
unrefiective age are equal blanks in the 
book of life. Man varies no less than 
those varying insects at which he wonders, 
In his morning he crawls; long ere noon 
he flutters and flies ; in the evening, chill- 
ed into languor, he creeps into corners, 
lies hid, and sleeps.—Oh, my friend ! how 
rapid is the human march! Men are in 
haste; how they hurry over the stage! 
Where are those Luminaries in every va- 
rious walk of fame, in every kind of excel- 
lence and renown, who most fired our am- 
bition and provoked our envy? Are they 
not pased away, as April shadows over 
the fields ; or by the fire-side, a winter's 
tale? Are not these far-seen shining 
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lights gone out apace, one after another, 
as little sparks in the fired leaf or paper, 
leaving us nothing but ashes ?” 

Whilst reviewing the “ Night 
Thoughts” of Dr. Young, the mind, 
in fond habits of intimacy with these 
original and invig effusions, 
will soon perceive that his specula- 
tions may with propriety be ranked 
under three distinct classes or heads, 
—the Moral, the Energetic, or Bold, 
and what may be termed the Expan- 
sive; where the language of the 
author assumes an aspect indicative 
of dignified serenity, but the images 
of which he endeavours to give the 
reader some imperfect glimpse, are 
magnificent and elevating. The Re- 
ligious character, it is obvious, which, 
_in a greater or less degree, pervades 
the whole, belongs not individually 
to this or that part, but is interwoven 
with the design and tendency of the 
author’s speculations throughout. 

The enthusiasm of the Poet seems 
wrought up to those enlarged views, 
if anticipation, which will break upon 
the senses of the spectator when this 
system of things,—when these mate- 
rial scenes, which alone form our pre- 
sent conceptions, and bound our 
mortal sight, shall have passed, and 
opened to scenes which shall crown 
the narrowness and imbecility of hu- 
man thought and human knowledge 
with an expansion certainly beyond 
the utterance of mortal tongue, or 
the discernment of creatures who 
have never passed the confines of 
this earth. 

Among the intellectual ranks of 
society, minds possessing a delicacy 
of association, to be wrought upon 
by the bright colouring of poetical 
imagery, are more generally, in the 
aggregate, filled and animated by 
correct and beautiful delineations of 
things concerning which each indivi- 
dual may, if he chooses to examine, 

rove the excellency and the faith- 
ulness of the picture, than by the 
sublimest visions of imaginary specu- 
lation, of which the truth and accu- 
racy of the painting is not so easily 
to be ascertained. 

If, again, it be urged by those who 
feel_a kindred and enthusiastic par- 
tiality for Young, from the peculiar 
scope, genius, and character of his 
writings, that he illustrated and en- 
forced the highest truths of Revela- 
tion in classical and attractive pum- 
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bers;— that he, therefore, had 
throughout the Poems which are 
here the subject of animadversion, 
and which are decidedly subject to 
its great end, a priority of wei 
which must ever go far in influenc- 
ing in his favour certain serious and 
reflecting minds,—it is with the utmost 
propriety said of Thomson, that he, 
too, besides his thousand other 
graces and attractions, takes his 
sre among those who, by their la- 
ours, have subserved the cause of 
— and Piety. | the 
omson was sprightly » it 
was likewise contemplative bs se. 
rious; he appeared, among his other 
views, not in the least unmindfol of 
the important uses to which his work 
might be rendered auxiliary ; he im- 
mediately 
Looks thro’ Nature up to Nature’s God ;” 


and often in the very heat and luxu- 
riancy of description, piously checks 
himself to acknowledge a superin- 
tending Providence, and apostro- 
phizes an all-bountiful Deity, and to 
render him, as a proper and a hamble 
tribute, his praises and his devotion. 
“* Thoroughly impressed,” says Aikin, 
“with sentiments of veneration for 
the author of that assemblage of or- 
der and beauty which it was bis pro- 
vince to paint, he takes every proper 
occasion to excite similar emotions 
in the breasts of his readers.” Entirely 
free from the gloom of superstition, 
and the narrowness of bigotry, he 
every where represents the Deity as 
the kind and beneficent Father of all 
his works, ever watchful over the 
best interests of all his creatures. 
“In every appearance of nature he 
beholds the wisdom of its Author, 
and regards, according to his own 
emphatical phrase, each change as 
‘but the varied God.’ This spirit, 
which breaks forth at intervals, in 
each division of his Poem, shines full . 
and concentrated in the noble Hymna 
which crowns the work. This piece, 
the sublimest produetion of its kind, 
since the days of Milton, should be 
considered as the winding up of all 
the variety of matter and design con- 
tained in the preceding parts; and 
thus is not only admirable as a sepa- 
rate composition, but skilfully con- 
trived to strengthen the unity and 
connexion of the great whole.” 
This feature in Thomson must in- 
strike numerous of bis readers 


ius of 




















as a distinct and a high attraction. 
He bas not only in numerous 
departments of Nature, become her 
faithful Historian, but has nobly ap- 
plied the talent with which Heaven 
endowed him, ia rendering them in- 
strumental in leading the minds of 
pumbers to an habitual reminiscence, 
and a grateful acknowledgment of 
the Great Author of their own and 
of all being, who, it is more than pro- 
bable, would have cautiously shunned 
the more direct calls of piety, and 
declined all such exhortations, if ad- 
ministered in a less pleasing shape.— 
By at once awakening the suscepti- 
bilities, meeting the judgment, and 
fascinating the taste of individuals, 
into whose breasts, perhaps, such 
thoughts had seldom before entered, 
he powerfully holds forth to them the 
warning voice of Virtue and Religion. 
Thus it seems not too much to pre- 
mise that, through the instrumenta- 
lity of the Poet of the Seasons, per- 
sons whose conduct and habits of life 
were in open hostility to the know- 
ledge and service of that great Being 
whois their common Parent,—to those 
sentiments of devotion which his be- 
neficence demands from every reason- 
able creature,—may have been led to 
other views of themselves and His 
service, to a more just and becoming 
sense of their state of dependance, 
and of obligation. 

“Ye flowery meadows,” says the 
animated bat philosophic ~ Pierre, 
“ye oe tic murmuring forests, ye 
mossy fountains, ye desert rocks, 
frequented by the dove alone, ye en- 
chanting solitudes, which charm by 
your ineffable concerts,—happy is the 
man who shall be permitted to unfold 
your hidden beauties!” Thomson, 
of all others, has been most success- 
ful ia lifting this veil, and in the feli- 
city of his performance, and the mo- 
ral elevation of his song, to which he 
has rendered these things subservient, 
has proved that his talent in this par- 
ticular was not vainly or thanklessly 

owed. 

Melksham. E. P. 

a 
Mr. Urnzan, Oct. 29. 
yo may be gratified with some 
aecount of a character, certain! 
somewhat extraordinary, and muc 
talked of in the peculiar region where 
he resides. Eeliste to:0 aa who 


has assumed the character of a her- 
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mit, and has erected himself a rude 
habitation, in the true style of nature, 
on a hill in the vicinity of Saddle- 
worth in Yorkshire. I lately paid a 
visit to him, in company with some 
friends, and I will not defer my de- 
scription by any preface. 

The hill is not merely a » but 
a very lofty one, as considered rela- 
tively to the level of the sea. It is at 
about the distance of eight miles from 
Manchester, and situate in a great 
measure between the towns of Old- 
ham and Ashton-under-Line. The hill 
is ascended by two distinct ways, one 
of which, open on each side, admits 
of a horse or any vehicle; but the 
other is a small foot-path, which lies 
through different pasture fields, and 
principally by a hedge side. The 
eminence here is in an advanced state 
of cultivation, and the verdure and 
freshness of the fields and hedges, un- 
expected as they were, created a de- 
lightful repose for the eye. The 
prospect which the hill commands, is 
a most beautiful one, comprehending 
a great portion of the country in a 
valley, and presenting a bird’s-eye 
view of the different townships and 
hamlets of Lid . Hay, Shaw, 
Knowsley, Deanshut, and the rest of 
the numerous small places, which 
crowd that district of Yorkshire. 
The very summit of the bill is crown- 
ed with several overshadowing trees, 
and it is here the iaan has pitched his 
habitation, which looks out however 
to but one side of the country. On 
arriving, we were received with civi- 
lity, and the demonstration of a good 
address, at which we were less sur- 
prised, as we had been informed of 
the prevalency of the custom, since 
be was established there, of parties 
visiting him in great numbers, taking 
frequently the materials for tea, or 
some such repast, for which he pro- 
vided the water and utensils, af- 
terwards expected some trifling re- 
compense. On proceeding to exa- 
mine his tenement, we found it, as it 
were, half in and half out of the 
ground; that is, half excavated ia 
the earth, and half raised with rude 
materials and ruder workmanship into 
air, where it was roughly roofed with 
thin flat slabs of stone, approximat- 
ing to slate. Its interstices, which an 
unskilful hand had left, were filled 
up with grass and weeds, growing in 
soil which the corruption of former 
vegetable 
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vegetable matter from year to year 
had accumulated. It comprehends 
three apartments, the first of which 
is approached through a small wicker 

ate, or a gate composed of implaned 

oughs, and is the one which he de- 
votes to his own ordinary residence, 
and distinguishes by the name of bis 
kitchen. Through this lay the en- 
trance to his parlour, exclusively ap- 
propriated to visitors; an apartment 
which is, however, often so damp, as 
to display no commendable task in 
the selection. The floor is lower than 
the level of the other room, and the 
passage is so low and narrow, and 
confined, as to oblige a person to 
stoop and contract his shape in pass- 
ing. The third room is distinct from 
the rest, and is approached from the 
exterior by a little passage, on the 
same side of the hill as his principal 
entrance. In this room he has fitted 
up a representation of the Camera 
Obscura, for which the situation is 
certainly highly favourable with 
regard to effect. The furniture in 
the other rooms, which there was a 
sufficient proportion of light for us 
to distinguish, consisted chicfly of the 
necessary household implements, as 
kettle, fire-irons, tea-service, &c. with 
two or three chairs. He was also 
furnished with a speaking trumpet, 
which he employs in calling to the 
inhabitants of a public-house at the 
bottom of the hill, to bring bim cakes 
and other refreshments; when the 
people, who generally make a point 
of calling upon him with such articles, 
have failed to leave him a sufficient 
store for the number of visitors, who 
at present flock to see him. The 
walls, however, were decorated, in 
addition, with one or two specimens 
of the graphic art, priocipally ex- 
eculed, I believe, by himself: for 
he was gifted with a partial talent in 
this respect, and needed some such 

ursuit, as he alleged, to beguile the 
lees solitary hours in winter. The 
seats on which we reposed, seemed to 
be composed merely of heaps of earth, 
over which a board was laid, and the 
whole surmounted by a cover of 
dimity, which bung to the ground. 
In front of his habitation is a collec- 
tion of grotesque stones, in imitation 
of the rockeries of modern art, and 
interspersed with different species of 
moss and lichen. Some white vases 
are placed at short distances around. 


Account of the Yorkshire Hermit. 
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About the circle, which extends in 
front of his hut, and with different 
aspects, are small vases, much in the 
nature of alcoves, which have their 
backs in the.earth, and which are 
furnished with seats of the same sort 
as the others, and a table besides in 
front, of simple construction, and 
supported by one leg. On thejsides 
of these recesses, and on the trees and 
elsewhere, portions of verse are, not 
indeed cut with the knife, but affixed 
in paper, of a tenor according with 
the character of a recluse. e had 
not leisure to observe many of them, 
but one which caught our eye, con- 
tained the quotation 


“* There is another and a better world.” 


He has a small inclosure for a gar- 
den at the back of his dwelling, fur- 
nished with simple herbs, and the 
common culinary vegetables. 

The person of the man who tenant- 
ed this retreat, was of the ordinary 
middle stature, perfectly symmetrical 
aod well-proportioned, indicating 
about the age of thirty, and his tem- 
perament appeared to be robust and 
florid. The only thing which tended 
to abate these external signs, was his 
long dark-coloured beard, which he 
persisted in wearing uncut, but the 
extreme part of which he concealed 
in his breast. He calls himself by the 
name of Wm. Butterworth, of which, 
whether it is fictitious or not, I can- 
not pretend to affirm, but it is a local 
name, extremely common there; de- 
rived from a considerable district of 
county in Yorkshire. The account 
he gives, is, that all the rest of his 
family (who had resided in the neigh- 
ar pen ee os by circumstances, 
had emigrated to other shores, but 
that in him the love of his native soil 
had determined him to wait and share 
the fortunes of his country. He pro- 
ceeds to say, that he has since that 
time suffered a disappointment in an 
attachment he formed, which has 
sealed up the avenues of his heart. 
He adds, that the effect of his seclu- 
sion has been such, as to win him 
from the vanities of the world; that 
he has had reason to be impressed 
with theemptiness of sublunary things; 
and that he has mortified his affec- 
tions and passions. He might, with 


propriety, adopt the motto of Igna- 
tius, “* Amor meus crucifixus est.” 

His dress he seems to have studied, 

- to 
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to render peculiar. The prevailing 
colour at present is olive green. He 
has a close jacket and smal!-clothes of 
velvet, of this colour; and to his 
jacket, at the back, and from the 
shoulders, is appended something like 
a mantle of the same, short, and 
wken in motion, most picturesque. 
His legs are covered with white stock- 
ings, the tops of which fold over the 
edges of his small-clothes, above the 
knees, and his feet are incased in shoes 
in the nature of sandals, being fasten- 
ed by laces of blue ribbon, extending 
in crossed lines up the leg. He some- 
times wears smail-clothes made of 
nankeen, instead of the olive ones, 
with no variation in otber r ts. 
He has a cap of the same olive velvet, 
on one side of which depends a grace- 
ful plume of feathers. His wrists are 
ornamented with ruffles of Charles 
the First’s time, and a frill at his 
breast in part conceals his‘luxurious 
beard. his voice is tuneful, and his 
address altogether prepossessing ; and 
his appearance, as he stood, reminded 
us forcibly of some of the heroes of 
the romantic countries, who are in- 
troduced by our dramatists on the 


You will be struck by the analogy 
which this man bears to the hermit, 
who lived not many years ago at Dul- 
wich in Surrey, whose name was Mat- 
thews, and who came to so unfortu- 
nate an end, being sacrificed io a 
horrid cupidity of gold, which it was 
thought he had amassed. He had, 
in a similar manner, constructed him- 
self a rude habitation at the top of a 
hill, and embosomed in a thicket of 
trees; and he was visited by strangers 
in the same way, and accommodated 
them with refreshments, or the neces- 
sary utensils, as the case required. 
No one has since been tempted to 
renew his establishment in the same 
piace: the present approach to the 
summit, which was the site of his 
dwelling, is through a path between 
two hedges, so narrow, and so over- 
grown with st ling branches, as 
to offer some resistance to the steps 
of the adventurer. 

I shall not trouble you, Mr. Urban, 
With any reflections on the account 
above, as the vice is never likely to 
attain in this country any considerable 
extent. I shall only remark, cur- 
sorilyy:how erroneous is the popular 

Guxt. Mac. November, 1821. 
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prepossession, that because thousands 
are too much wedded to the bustle 
aod business of life, the.one who 
runs into the —— extreme, of se- 
parating himself from all intercoutse 
and all social utility, should deserve 
to be accounted little inferior to the 
character of a Saint. The habits of 
life in this kingdom, the train of 
thinking, and the present constitution 
of the human breast, must —> 
very important changes before the 
time arrives when it shall be neces- 
sary to call for the interposition of 
Parliament. ¢<,. 
—— 
Mr. Unsan, Sept. 10. 
URING an excursion, in the sum- 
mer of 1820, through various 
parts of the romantic county of 
Derby, I arrived at the town of 
Wirksworth *, where I slept. On the 
following morning, Sept. 16, I visited 
the parish church, which was then 
uodergoing a complete repair. This 
church is built in the cathedral man- 
ner, consisting of a nave, with North 
and South ailes, having small tran- 
septs attached, and also ailes adjoin- 
ing the choir. After taking a surve 
of the whole, I went into the chancel, 
and found fixed in the North wall, a 
specimen of rude and antient sculp- 
ture in basso relievo, representing 
various circumstances in the history 
of our blessed Saviour. (See Plate IT.) 
This stone, which is of grit quality, 
measuring five feet long, and two fect 
ten inches wide, has, under the very 
judicious directions of the Vicar and 
Church wardens, been placed where it 
now is. This relick of primeval piety 
was discovered on removing the old 
pavement before the altar railing 
(the sculpture being downwards), and 
it was not without considerable time 
bestowed, and great care used, that 
it was safely presented to public view. 
It was doubtless much longer, as is 
evident from its broken and’ muti- 
lated extremities; and it is with a 
design that it should be further pre- 
served in your valuable Magazitre, 
that I am induced to send you the 
accompanying Drawing, taken from 
a sketch I made the morning I first 
viewed it. The following description 
is what I apprehend to be nearly the 





* Not Worksop, as érroneously printed 
in the annexed Engraving. 
ture 
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and made the sepulchre sure, sealing 


true one. (The small figures above 
and below my Drawing are intend- 
ed for reference to the different sub- 
jects.) 

1. The washing the Disciples’ feet. 
— He riseth from supper, and laid 
aside his garments ; and took a towel, 
and girded himself. After that he 
poureth water into a bason, and be- 
gan to wash the disciples’ feet, and to 
wipe them with the towel wherewith 
he was girded. Then cometh he to 
Simon Peter; and Peter said unto 
him, Lord, dost thou wash my feet ?” 
(St. Joho, xiii. 4, 5, 6.)—N. B. The 
towel lies at foot of the bason. 

2. The Cross, on which is the Lamb, 
emblematical of our Saviour. I in- 
cline to think that the figures above 
the Cross are intended for those of 
St. John and St. Peter; St. John on 
the left, from the head leaning to- 
wards the Cross; that disciple being 
the beloved one, is always represent- 
ed reclining on Christ. St. Peter on 
the right, alluding to that incident 
in his life, the denial of his Master. 
Beneath the Cross, are two birds, 
cocks. 

3. The entombing of Christ, where- 
in he is represented lying on a bier, 
asin the act of being carried by Jo- 
seph of Arimathea and his attendants 
to the sepulchre. The figure be- 
neath, in a recumbent posture, is de- 
scriptive of the conquest obtained 
over the monster Death and the 
Grave, by Christ’s Passion. The 
foot of the bier seems to retain Sa- 
tan captive, as being placed directly 
through his body. The faces in the 
centre over the body of Christ, are 
intended for the guard, the chief 
Priests and Pharisees placed at the 
sepulchre, to prevent the body being 
stolen by his disciples. (St. Matt. 
xxvii. 62, 68, 64, 65, 66.) “Now 
the next day that followed the day 
of the preparation, the chief Priests 
and Pharisees came together unto 
Pilate, saying, Sir, we remember 
that that deceiver said, while he was 
yet alive, After three days I will rise 
again. Command, therefore, that the 
sepulchre be made sure until the 
third day, lest his disciples come by 
night and steal him away, and say 
unto the people, He is risen from the 
dead: so the last error shall be worse 
than the first. Pilate said unto them, 
Ye havea watch: go your way, make 
it as sure as ye can. So they went, 


the stone, and setting a watch.” 

4. The Presentation in the Tem- 
ple. The figure with a palm branch 
io the hand, denotes the Christian’s 
joy on being rescued from sin and 
misery, by the appearance of Christ 
upon earth, aod offering himself a 
willing sacrifice for the sins of man- 
kind. 

5. The Nativity. The busts be- 
neath, and the person who is poiot- 
ing towards the Infant, signify the 
wise mea from the East. 

6. The Ascension. Our Redeemer 
is here attended in his ascent by an- 
gels, who are supporting and bearing 
him triumphant in their hands, to- 
wards the blessed abode of his hea- 
venly Father. Christ carries his Cross 
in his hands, the trophy of his hav- 
ing subdued the powers of darkness 
and death ; and by that means restor- 
ing to life and immortality the sons 
of men; made subject to bondage by 
Adam’s transgression. ‘“ For since 
by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead. For 
as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.” (1 Cor. xv. 
21, 22.) 

1. The return of the Disciples to 
Jerusalem after the Ascension. “ And 
he led them out as far as to Bethany, 
and he lifted up his hands and blessed 
them. And it came to pass, while he 
blessed them, he was parted from 
them, and carried up into Heaven. 
And they worshipped him, and re- 
turned to Jerusalem with great joy.” 
(St. Luke, xxiv. 50, 51, 52.) 

Yours, &c. R. R. Rawurns. 

*,* We have been favoured with 
another Drawing of the same subject 
from Mr. Hunt, who thus communi- 
cates some additional information : 

Tue Stone was found during the 
late repairs, about two feet below 
the surface of the pavement, over 
a stone-built vault or grave; indeed 
over the proper covering of the 
said grave, which contained a per- 
fect human skeleton of rather large 
stature than otherwise. Nothing very 
remarkable besides was discovered ; 
a few tiles were found in different 
parts of the church under the floor; 
two of which had on them, ove the 
arms of Beauchamp, the other those 
of Joho of Gaunt’s father in law, 
Henry the good Duke of Lancaster, 

according 
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according to Froissart, who died of 
the plague in 1360, and was buried 
on the South side of the high altar of 
the collegiate church at Leicester, 
founded by his father. Io the Calen- 
dar of Inquisitions post Mortem, we 
read at page 14, vol. I. that it ap- 
peared in 39 Hen. III. that Margaret 
de Ferrars, Countess of Derby, had, 
amongst other property (“pro dote 
sua),” Asleiorhaye and Arlewashele, 
both of them places in this parish. 
After the battle of Chesterfield, in 
1266, Robert de Ferrars, for rebel- 
ling against his Sovereign, was divest- 
ed of the Earldom of Derby with its 
large possessions, which were given 
to Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, and 
eventually formed a considerable part 
of the revenues of the Duchy. 
—— 

New Town, Stratford- 

Ma. Unnan, upon- Avon, Sept. 11. 

RESPECTABLE old neighbour 
of mine, whose family bas long 
resided in the vicinity of this place, 
lately requested me to inspect and 
arrange for him a large mass of pa- 
pers, in order to discover a deed of 
some importance to him, establishing 
a legal title to some property lately 
disputed. In the course of my in- 
vestigation, many points of much in- 
terest to the dabblers in the antiqua- 
rian and topographical lore of this 
neighbourhood have passed through 
cap bapton one of which I have select- 
ed for the present communication, 
trusting, that as it is connected with 
the “ Genius loci,” it may prove not 
unacceptable to many of your readers. 
It is the well-known Latin distich on 
Shakspeare’s Monument in this towa, 
accompanied by an English transla- 
tion of it. The MS. from which I 
copy it, has no date, but is signed 
TQ—the Q superscribed on the per- 
pendicular line of the T. It may be 
possibly intended for T. R. 

The orthography and quaint ex- 
pression of this translation, in which 
the translator has evidently laboured 
to imitate the brevity of the original, 
carry with them (I think) strong in- 
ternal evidence, that it was written 
not many years posterior to the erec- 
tion of Shakspeare’s monument. From 
the marks of haste in the hand-writing 
of this MS. I should have judged that 
it was only one of perhaps many 
copies of the original, which was 
probably handed about by the author 
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oon one friend to ae. that Aq 
r the appearance of obliging them, 
he might feed upon their waee, and 

ratify bis owo vanity + but in search- 
ing into your Miscellany, 1 find no 
mention of such translation, either 
in the communications of any former 
or present Antiquaries of Stratford 
and its neighbourhood. 

It is observable that the author, 
both in the Latin epitaph, and his 
translation, has inserted the name of 
Sephocles instead of Socrates, from 
whence it is probable, that he, like 
the learned commentator Mr.Steevens, 
was alarmed by the false quantity in 
the first line of the original, and 
perhaps also judged the comparison 
of our poet to the finest dramatic 
writer of antiquity, to be peculiarly 
apposite. 

Eprtara. 
Judicio Pylium, genio Sophoclem, arte 
Maronem, [habet. 
Terra tegit, populus meeret, Olympus 
TRANSLATION. 
With Nestor’s judgmente bleste, and 
Maro’s skille, 
The muse of Sophocles he rulde at wille 5 
Shakspere bewepte of nations bere doth 
lie, [founde yé skie. 
Earthe hides his earthe :—his soule hath 
Yours, &c. THEODOsI0s. 
a 
Some Account of the Parish of 
Cumoer, Berks. 
(Continued from p. 312.) 
HE Church is situated to the 
East of the site of the Place; 
and, owing to a sudden rise of the 
ground, is elevated several feet above 
the road, and the area of the quad- 
rangle. It is not remarkable for ex- 
tent, nor does it display any of those 
Architectural enrichments, which ren- 
der some of our village Churches sub- 
jects of popular notoriety; yet it is 
nevertheless deserving of notice, in- 
asmuch as “it is reckoned,” says Dr. 
Buckler, “the handsomest Parish 
Church in this neighbourhood.” 
Though its primitive form, by re- 
peated innovations, has been greatly 
changed, it still retains some por- 
tions characteristic of remote anti- 
quity, which may, in some degree, 
enable us to ascertain its pristine 
character, from which the period of 
its erection may be deduced. In its 
present state it displays in its ground 
plan, a nave, having an aile on the 
North 
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North side, with a chapel projecti 
from the Eastern end of the Sout 
side ; a square tower at the Western, 
and a chancel at the Eastern end. 
Mr. Lysons, aod subsequent writers, 
have regarded the chapel, as a South 
transept, but their opinion is cer- 
tainly erroneous, as this portion of 
the fabrick is evidently extraneous, 
and was not comprehended io the 
original design. 

The Parish Churches which lay 
claim to the most antiquity are 
those smal! massive buildings, which 
have no visible distinction in the 
masonry, to separate the chancel 
from the nave, and terminate at the 
Eastern end io a semicircular form. 
A few of this description are still re- 
maining, scattered through various 
parts of England and Wales. To 
these succeeded those of an oblong 
form, called by Dr. Stukeley “ four 
square,” (from their length being 
geoerally found to be four times 
their breadth,) having a tower sup- 
ported by semi-circular arches, situ- 
ated between the nave and chancel. 
In subsequent periods these were 
again enlarged, and, in imitation of 
the conventual churches, were fur- 


nished with a cross aile, or transept ; 
but, ultimately, the transept was 
abandoned, and churches of this form 
entirely superseded by those com- 
posed of a nave, with lateral ailes, 
a chancel, and a square tower at the 


Western end. This continued, for 
ages, the radical form of our pa- 
rochial churches, and though the 
size and decoration depended upon 
the extent of the parish, and the zeal 
and opulence of the inhabitants, yet 
the disposition of the pile was seldom 
varied, unless it was connected with 
some religious establishment, or mo- 
numental chapels were erected for 
the reception of the relies of such il- 
lustrious families as resided within 
the district to which the church was 
attached. 

It was soon after the adoption of 
this latter style, that the Church at 
Cumner was erected; and just pre- 
ceding the period when the semi- 
circular arch was superseded by the 
lofty pointed. The rudely-sculptured 
corbels, upon which the beams sup- 
porting the roof of the side ailes rest, 
may seem, from the barbarity of their 
execution, to claim for themselves a 
superior antiquity: but seeing that 
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the style of workmanship cannot 
furnish a criterion sufficiently cer- 
tain, by which the period of its exe- 
cution can with accuracy be deter- 
mined, it is better to adhere to con- 
clusions, which may be deduced from 
the general and characteristic fea- 
tures of the architecture, whence we 
may infer that the most antient por- 
tions of the present church were 
erected towards the close of the 
twelfth century. 

The Tower has suffered but little 
from the effects of innovation: it is 
of square form, and evidently coeval 
witb the oldest portions of the build- 
ing. It measures, externally, nearly 
twenty feet in length upon each side, 
and the walls, at the base, are nearly 
four feet in thickness. It is built of 
boulder stones, but quoined with ash- 
lar, and at present is covered with a 
thick coating of rough cast. It is di- 
vided by bands, carried along each 
side, into three stories, at each of 
which there is a slight diminution 
in the thickness of the walls. At 
each extremity of the Western front 
it was strengthened by a slightly- 
projecting pilaster; that to the 
North still remains, but the South- 
ern one is superseded by an angular 
buttress: at the Eastern ends of the 
North and South sides it is flanked 
by two large piers, projecting two 
feet six inches from the aie but 
these are carried up no higher than 
the band, which terminates the first 
story. 

The entrance to the Tower is by a 
semi-circular arched door-way, each 
side of which is adorned by a slender 
circular pillar, without bases, resting 
on plinths raised about a foot above 
the ground, and having foliated ca- 
pitals of rude workmauship. These 
support an arch of a semi-circular 
form, on the edge of which is wrought 
a plain circular moulding. The shaft 
on the Southern side is perfectly 

lain, but that on the North was 
intended to have been carved in a 
spiral form, although the mason only 
wrought it half way up, and even 
the grooves in the lower portion are 
at present nearly obliterated. 

Immediately above this doorway 
is a small window having a pointed 
arched head, which is bounded by 
an architrave, whose extremities are 
carved to resemble snakes heads. The 
upper division of the Tower is oo 

y 
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by seven windows, two upon each 
face, except the South, which con- 
tains but one, and that placed in the 
centre: they are of the lancet form, 
and are bounded by architraves, com- 
posed of circular mouldings, which 
spring from the band separating the 
second and third stories. Level with 
the springing of the arched heads of 
these windows is a circular mould- 
ing, which is continued in the inter- 
vals of the windows, along each side 
of the Tower, and being continued 
over the heads of the windows, forms 
a sub-architrave to them. This di- 
vision of the Tower is terminated by 
a block cornice, upon which is erect- 
ed a lofty and embattled parapet, 
(erected subsequently to the lower 
portion,) which contains two embra- 
sures on each side. At the North- 
west angle is fixed a copper rod sup- 
porting a vane resembling a cock. 
The interior of the Tower was ori- 
ginally intended to communicate with 
the Nave by a lofty pointed arch, en- 
riched with bold mouldings springing 
from three pillars of a circular form 
on each side. The bases of these are 
at present cancealed by the pewing 
of the Nave, and the capitals, which 
are globated, have been greatly in- 
jured in fitting up a gallery that 
extends across the arch. The West- 
ern entrance is now disused by the 
congregation, except the choral band, 
who frequent the gallery. Just above 
the arch of entrance, the Tower is 
floored, for the convenience of the 
ringers, who found the great alti- 
tude of the bell-chamber from the 
ground occasion an oscillation of the 
rope, producing an irregularity in 
their performances: this stage is 
lighted by the small window previ- 
ously described. The second story 
of the Tower is occupied by the 
clock, the face of which was placed 
on the Southern side, fronting the 
road, in the year 1812. This cham- 
ber is extremely dark, and the floor 
much decayed. The ascent thus far 
is by a circular newel staircase, 
erected in the South-eastern corner 
of the Tower, A.D. 1685. It is con- 
structed of wood, and defended on 
the outer side by balustrades and 
hand-rails. From this room we as- 
cend by a ladder to the Bell Loft, 
in which are six Bells hung in sub- 
stantial wooden frames, which were 
made, as appears by a date carved 
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on one of the beams, A.D. 1607, be- 

sides a Prayer-bell, hung in the West- 

ern window of the Northern side. 

Each bell, on a rim around the upper 
art, contains an inscription, as fol- 
ows: 

On the Ist bell, Henri Knight made me, 

Anno. 1717, T. B. LC. 

On the 2d bell, William Perry, George 

Godfrey, 1666. 

On the 3d bell, H. K. 1621, Edward Cook, 

Henry Taylor, Churchwardens, 

On the 4tb bell, Henry Knight made me, 

1620. 

On the 5th bell, Let your hope be in the 

Lord, 1623, E. K. 

On the 6th beil, God prosper the Church 
of England, 1700, Abra. Rudhall, 

This last, which is the largest bell, 
is reputed to weigh upwards of two 
thousand pounds. The weight of the 
whole, indeed, appears to have ex- 
ceeded what the Tower was intended 
to sustain, so that it has been obliged 
to be braced up with iron rods on 
the North and South sides. On one 
of the beams is placed a ladder, by 
which is the ascent to the leads, on 
which is this inscription: 

** WILLIAM SELWOOD, KEARNEY GODFREY, 
CHURCMWARDENS ; JOHN KING, PLUMBER, 
1796 ;” 
and from which the rain water is 
discharged through the mouths of 
two grotesque figures, projecting 
from the North and South sides of 
the block cornice before described. 
From hence we gain a most delight- 
ful prospect on all sides, rg the 
East, where it is intercepted by the 
superior elevation of Cumner-hurst. 
The view extends over a great por- 
tion of the counties of Bucks, Glou- 
cestershire, and Oxford, a tract in 
the highest state of cultivation, richly 
studded with copses, and agreeably 
diversified with hedge-row timber. 

( To be continued. ) 
a 
A short view of the Progress of Reli- 
gion in the See of St. David's, ina 

Letter addressed to the Bishop of that 

Diocese. 

My Lorp, 
| is a common observation, that 
the blessings we enjoy, whether 
public or private, general or indivi- 
dual, we prize not to the worth, till 
by a reverse of fortune we are de- 
prived of them. Thus meritorious 
deeds go uorewarded, and are not 
duly appreciated till the anthem of 
em 
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them are no more: thus men who 
have enlightened the world by their 
works, and adorned it with their vir- 
tues, live and die in indigence and ob- 
scurity, and only receive the applause 
of mankind when they are become in- 
sensible alike to censure and praise » 
then, as a kind of retributive justice 
to departed worth, temples are built 
to their fame, and monuments raised 
to perpetuate their memory. 

The blessings resulting from your 
Lordship’s eminent services are, how- 
ever, held in due estimation, while 
their salutary influence continues to 
be felt, and while yourself live to hear 
and feel their well-merited ‘praises. 
Nearly twenty years have now elapsed 
since the commencement of your use- 
ful and active career in the important 
office of Bishop of St. David’s. Dur- 
ing which period the Established 
Church has derived the most import- 
ant benefits from your exertions. 
Other Prelates, not less eminent for 
talent, have by their writings defend- 
ed the Establishment against the at- 
tacks of infidel scoffers, and the in- 
road of heterodox doctrines. But 
your extensive learning, and deep 
erudition, have combined the useful 
with the ornamental, practice with 
theory; and the many excellent plans 
you have formed and executed have 
giveo vigour and effect to the whole. 
The least attention to religious mat- 
ters cannot fail to perceive the im- 
provements in the See of St. David’s 
of late years, as regards the condition 
and learning of the Clergy, their mo- 
ral and religious conduct, their zeal 
and activity in the discharge of their 
sacred functions; and even the very 
exterior ornaments of the profession, 
their dress and recreations, bear evi- 
dent marks that they respect them- 
selves, and are respected by others. 
And to what, or to whom is Religion 
indebted for such advantages? It bas 
often been observed, that when abuses 
creep into any class or society of men, 
they generally proceed from some 
carelessness and inattention’ in the 
members at the top, and so descend 
if regular gradation to those at the 
bottom., The case is precisely the 


same with respect to any improve- 
ments. It is thea to your Lordship’s 
uawearied attention to the welfare of 
the Diocese, your residing most part 
of your time among your Clergy, giv- 
ing instructions to them how to act 
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in any difficulty, becoming intimately 
acquainted with them, and your en- 
couraging and rewarding the diligence 
and zeal of each in proportion to his 
labours in the vineyard, that we are 
to ascribe those inestimable benefits. 
A consciousness of being always 
under the eye of those whose pro- 
vince it is to superintend, will ever 
act as the most powerful stimulus to 
activity and circumspection. 
de autre ot yilwoxsrdas Soxourres ure 
Tou aexovros xas TOU xXa@ACY Th ToI~ 


ovrres opaolas juaArov ogryerGas, xa 
TOU GioHeOr Ts Tomy pccAAoY meodv- 
prcbas amex erles. 

This was the experience of one of 
the most skilful Generals of antiquity 
aod military affairs. With no less 
wisdom in spiritual matters has your 
Lordship, like a faithful soldier and 
servant of Jesus Christ, seen the just- 
ness of the observation, and the ad- 
vantages of acting upon its principle. 
For not only is every Clergyman well 
known to his Diocesan, but he is also 
conscious that his merits or demerits 
will receive his just approbation o: 
disapprobation. There is, moreover, 
a secret pride in the bosom of most 
men, which impels them with a de- 
sire of standing well in the estimation 
of those who have the rule over them, 
as they are aware that such a con- 
duct, at the same time that it secures 
their esteem, best ensures to them the 
good opinion of the world. 

With the view of exhibiting the be- 
nefits accruing to Religion in general, 
and to the See of St. David’s in par- 
ticular, from the plans adopted by 
your Lordship to attain your laud- 
able ends, I will take the liberty 
briefly to enumerate them as they 
occur to me. 

1. That of holding frequent Visi- 
tations I deem of primary import- 
ance, being present in person amon 
your Clergy, becoming acquaint 
with each, conversing familiarly with 
them, and introducing some topic re- 
garding the most effectual means of 

iving energy and success to the la- 

ours of the Ministry. Here the ex- 
ample of the chief Member cannot 
fail to give a powerful impulse to 
the inferior members of the body to 
evince the same zeal for the weighty 
cause they are assembled to promote. 
I have myself had the felicity of being 
present at these meetings, and I may 
justly 
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ustly pronounce them feastsof charity, 
intellectual banquets, where the Minis- 
ters of the Establishment met together, 
* not to eat and to drink,” but to de- 
liberate on the most successful mode 
of furthering the interests of that 
Church of which they were the ap- 

ointed guardians, and of securio 

er against the attacks of infidels an 
hereticks. Meetings of the same na- 
ture I have attended in some parts of 
England, but I regret to say, that I 
could no where trace the same ardour 
in the cause, the same social! and con- 
descending spirit, that brotherly love 
and affection which pervaded through- 
out, and which Christ so strenuously, 
so earnestly recommended to his Dis- 
ciples as indispensable ingredients in 
forming the character of the genuine 
professor of his religion. It is well 
observed, that were people to neglect 
assembling regularly at public wor- 
ship, religion would soon fall into de- 
cay. In like manner it may be said, 
that when the Ministers of the Church 
“neglect the assembling of themselves 
together,” the Establishment will most 
materially suffer. The different sects 
of Christians which now but too much 
prevail, owe their very existence to 
this frequent “ assembling of them- 
selves together,” from which they 
derive mutual aid and support. The 
Church of England cannot perhaps 
more effectually counteract their de- 
signs, and guard against their incur- 
sions, than by means of meetings of a 
similar nature. 

2. Another method is that of esta- 
blishing and promoting monthly meet- 
ings of the C‘ergy. In no part of the 
Kingdom is the Established Church 
so zealously beset with the religious 
phrenzy of the sectary as in South 
Wales. Under such circumstances, 
to preserve the vessel, at the helm 
of which your Lordship is placed, 
from splitting on the rock of high 
Church doctrine on the one hand, 
and sectarian doctrine on the other, 
requires a judicious head and a steady 
hand. A period there was in the his- 
tory of this country, when the con- 
flict between these opposite tenets 
was carried to a lamentable extre- 
mity ; which subsided at last in the 
triumph of the latter, and the utter 
discomfiture of the former. In the 
See of St. David's the happy medium 
(for I esteem such) is fixed upon, 
without incurring the danger of ei- 
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ther extreme ; and thereby “ the uni- 
ty of the Church is preserved in the 
bond of -” High Church Doc- 
trine, as it is called, I am persuad- 
ed, is not the doctrine best calculated 
to promote true religion; nor does, 
what is now termed the Evangelical 
mode of preaching, in my opinion, 
contribute very materially to increase 
real piety. But though the Clergy 
may think it politic to give way a 
little in matters of minor considera- 
tion, with the laudable view “ that 
by all means they might save some,” 
it will unquestionably be their wis- 
dom never to depart one tittle from 
that excellent form of worship pre- 
scribed in the Liturgy. An extem- 
porary mode both of praying and 
preaching, it must be allowed, car- 
ries with it an appearance of greater 
fervency and devotion, But it may 
be doubted whether the piety thereby 
exhibited does not consist more in 
the outward show than in the inward 
feeling. If the prayers of the Church 
are read with a becoming warmth of 
earnestness, they will never fail to 
produce an effect not only equal, but 
superior to any enthusiastic address 
to God, uttered in the hurry and con- 
fusion of the moment. And precom- 
posed sermons, when properly attend- 
ed to in the delivery, may have all the 
advantages of extemporary preach- 
ing, without incurring any of its dis- 
advantages, arising from unnecessary 
repetitions and wild rhapsodies. When- 
ever that “form of sound doctrine,” 
contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer is any where lost sight of at 
public worship, the Clergy may pos- 
sibly prejudice the cause they have 
most at heart; and they will over- 
step the bounds prescribed to them 

by their Diocesan. 
Monthly Meetings may perhaps be 
thought by some to derive their ori- 
in from the sectaries of the present 
ae. The history of the Church will, 
however, inform them that the cus- 
tom prevailed in the early ages of the 
Gospel, under its most discouraging 
circumstances; and it is, in my esti- 
mation, a custom exceedingly well 
adapted to advance the interest of the 
Establishment. Here the Clergy have 
an opportunity of becoming acquaint- 
ed with each other, of learning one 
another's sentiments on matters con- 
nected with their profession, and of 
receiving mutual instruction and en- 
courage- 
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couragement to proceed with assiduity 
and perseverance in the discharge of 
the duties of their sacred office. They 
teach and are taught, and become na- 
turally inspired with that becoming 
zeal which should ever mark the ge- 
nuine Disciple of Christ. 

3. To these, the practice of public 
preaching on stated occasions, and on 
given subjects, at which your Lord- 
ship is often present as a hearer and 
a judge, contributes not a little to 
improve the learning of the Clergy. 
It introduces a sort of emulation 
amongst them, by which their at- 
tention is kept alive, not only to what 
knowledge is absolutely essential to 
their profession, but also to whatever 
may add grace and ornament to it. 

The prize essays on subjects con- 
nected with religion have likewise the 
merit of awakening to diligence and 
application; and of encouraging the 
habit of original composition, so 
much to be desired in the pulpit, and 
so advantageous out of it. 

4. The regulations introduced into 
the Grammar Schools, I deem, not 
the least beneficent of the plans adopt- 
ed to improve the Diocese. The re- 
gular attendance of a stated number 
of years; the exhibitions held forth 
asthe reward of merit and proficiency, 
and the ordeal of a strict examina- 
tion, cannot fail proving eminently 
useful to qualify every candidate for 
the Ministry. From these wise rules 
the present and future generations 
will derive important benefils. 

And bere I cannot pass over in si- 
lence the active support which these 
plans have received from the Clergy, 
more particularly from one eminent 
above the rest, whose hand and heart 
are ever ready to promote the good 
of others. Need | say that I allude 
to the Archdeacon of Cardigan *? 
To all the valuable schemes formed 
for the advantage of the Bishopric, 
this venerable Gentleman has con- 
tributed with a generous spirit and a 
liberal hand. And even now, at his 
advanced period of life, when age and 
infirmities damp the ardour and ener- 
vate the vigour of most men, he is 
zealousand activein performing deeds 
of charity, of benevolence, which tend 
alike to the honour of God and the 
good of mankind; aod which will 
transmit his name with reverence to 
the latest posterity. It is no over- 
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strained paneygyric to say, that no 
Clergyman before him, or in his time, 
has been so serviceable to the Dio- 
cese, or whose life bas been more uni- 
formly devoted to advance the inte- 
rest of the Establishment. 

The above observations are con- 
fined to your Lordship’s sphere of 
action withia the limits of your Bi- 
shopric. Your learned and instruc- 
tive publications are too well known 
to derive consequence from any com- 
ments which my humble abilitiescould 
bestow on them, Although I might 
mention some works of minor consi- 
deration, which possess no inconsider- 
able merit by their salutary influence 
in your own immediate neighbour- 
hood. To the extensive See of St. 
David's your exertions bave been 
transcendently meritorious. Therein 
is effected, 1 might almost say, a 
complete system of reform ; the con- 
dition of the Clergy improved, their 
habits refined, their recreations re- 
gulated, and their morals and ac- 
quirements raised to a higher emi- 
nence than they ever before stood 
upon. The various members of the 
profession have learat from his ex- 
ample and precept at the head, that 
it is not sufficient for the “ Servant 
of God to be blameless,” to practise 
the leading virtues of the Christian 
life only, but that he should also 
have regard to whatever might add 
grace and ornament to bis office; to 
respect outward decency, as well as 
inward piety :—“ whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are of good 
report, think on these things.” 

It was an observation of Dr. John- 
son’s, that it might be perceived by 
the conduct of the Parishioners whe- 
ther the Clergyman did his duty. 
The same remark is justly applicable 
to the worthy Bishop now presiding 
over the See of St. David’s, as the 
improvements are visible and strik- 
ing. Thus the reformation of the 
Clergy becomes the salvation of the 
Laity; and if that person deserves a 
civic crown who has preserved the 
life of a fellow-creature, what re- 
compense must be due to him, who 
has laboured with so much constancy 
and zeal to reclaim the siuner from 
the error of his way, and has saved 
souls from death? To a predecessor, 
when he raised him to that Bishop- 
ric, Lord Chancellor Thurlow de- 
clared, that ‘he thought none so = 
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deserved the rewards and emoluments 
which the Church had to confer, as 
those who had defended its doctrines.” 
How far the present learned Prelate 
of the same has been instrumen- 
tal in defending the doctrines of the 
Church, as his works are before the 
public, I shall leave for others more 
competent to determine; although I 
have myself heard him quoted, on 
more public occasions than one, as 
authority in matters connected with 
the success of the Gospel. But if an 
unwearied attention to the interest 
of his Diocese can entitle him to its 
emoluments, he deserves the richest ; 
for sure I am, the exertions of no 
Bishop, in any age or country, have 
more successfully promoted that ob- 
ject. However, the gratitude of an 
affectionate and admiring Clergy, if 
it merited the name of reward, is be- 
stowed in infinite abundance. And 
although this imperfect sketch of bis 
meritorious deeds be but a faint ex- 
pression of the sentiments and feel- 

s of others, in common with my- 

> I shall ever feel an agreeable 
sensation in the reflection that I have 
thus offered them my public, though 
bumble, tribute of applause. The 
great Cicero thought it not deroga- 
tory to his dignity himself to pro- 
claim the services he had done the 
commonwealth; and Themistocles, 
the greatest man of Athens, when he 
was asked, ** what melody, or whose 
voice he heard with most pleasure,” 
answered, ‘‘ that it was the voice of 
the man who could best rehearse his 
virtues.” I trust therefore that this 
attempt of mine to raise my feeble 
voice to do justice to those of your 
Lordship will be taken in good part. 
They are, however, inscribed on the 
hearts of Welshmen, and they will 
live fresh in the memory of succeed- 
ing generations. The name of Bur- 
cess will be associated with whatever 
is amiable in religion, beneficial to 
the Principality, and vrnamental in 
the Christian character. And as it 
is deemed a blessing to the Diocese 
over which it has long presided, so 
will it godowa to the remotest pos- 
terity blessed with the praises of thou- 
sands. D. W. 

a 
Tour im France, 1n 1821. 
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- a morniog opened to us a 
4. new scene, and important 
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engagements. Our manteaux 
were lodged at the P sae House 
as soon as the packet reached the 
pier, and our passports having been 
examined, we received notice that 
the former, on our attendance, would 
be cleared, and the latter returned. 
This intelligence was communicated 
to us by a person of no small conse- 
quence, styled Monsieur le Com- 
missionaire, from his attendance on 
foreigners to afford them information 
on the subject of conveyance into the 
interior, and in the shape of an ad- 
viser to give them facilities. Each 
Hotel has its Commissionaire, or 
each Commissioner is a pluralist, and 
calls at the several Hotels to which he 
is attached. a ~~ that — 

upon usa to be a respec 
sane ond when we had taken break- 
fast, accompanied us to the Douanne, 
where we met with civility and were 
possessed of our luggage. In the 
yard of the Douanne were seated a 
vumber of old women industriously 
employed in knitting, and several 
young and stout looking females 
standing with baskets slung before 
them, in which they placed our port- 
manteaux, and marched off to the 
hotel L’une uprés Pautre. The next 
consideration was conveyance in the 
diligence for the Metropolis. Two 
voitures were to pass this day thro’ 
Boulogne, and we anticipated three 
laces, inside or out. The steam pac- 
et to Calais, at the poiut of arri- 
val, gave us some apprehension for 
room, but the appearance of the dili- 
gence relieved our minds, and accele- 
rated our journeys previous to which, 

we visited the town of Boulogne. 
Boulogne is an antient port, and 
consists of two separate towns. The 
upper town, or L'heaute Vike, is sur- 
rounded by a Roman wall, towers, 
and ditch; subsequent additions to 
which have given it the appear- 
ance of a regular fortification. We 
walked around the ramparts, and 
had a delightful view of the adjacent 
country, and of the canal and sort of 
harbour below, where, in the time of 
his daring grandeur, Buonaparte col- 
lected and refuged his fleet of gun- 
boats, that they might be out of the 

reach of British guns and valour. 
At the Hotel de Ville or Guildhall, 
we exchanged our passports; the ori- 
inals were, as we heard afterwards, 
orwarded to Paris. Indeed, observa- 
tion 
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tion aud circumspection maintain a 
strict look out, and it is asserted that 
not a person arrives in Paris without 
being in some measure known to the 
Police, who demand a return of every 
name from the maitre d’hotel, at 
which a foreigner takes up his resi- 
dence. 

From the upper we circumamba- 
lated the lower town, of which the 

rincipal street is wide and handsome. 

he largest church being open, to so- 
lemnize an interment, we entered the 
sacred building, which consists of a 
nave, two ailes, and transepts North 
and South. The high altar is distin- 
guished by its choir of oak and gild- 
ing ; other chapels are disposed of in 
different parts of the church, and the 
size and height of the roof, and of 
the massive pillars by which it is sup- 
ported, give it an imposing aspect, 
and create a feeling of religious awe 
and veneration. Being built in the 
form of a cross, a tower and spire 
arise from the centre, which are an 
ornament to the town. The church 
is in the style of the 14th Century. 
There is another church in the town, 


apparently of large dimensions; but 
the Revolution ali 


e Revolution alienated its revenues, 
and its doors are closed. Religion 
has suffered very much, in France, but 
a better spirit will, it is to be hoped, 
revive her influence, and again place 
her on a solid foundation. It is impos- 
sible to overturn the Christian Reli- 
gion; she will maintain her ascend- 
ancy, and continue to influence man- 
kind, unless barbarism succeed the 
age of infidelity, and civilization give 
way to brutal ignorance. 

ba our return to the Hotel, we 
found the expected voiture, called a 
diligence ; and having satisfied Ma- 
dame L’Aubergiste and Mons. Le 
Commissionaire, we took our places 
and departed. But the diligence it- 
self, the horses and harness, the pos- 
tillion and his costume, are too strik- 
ing to the eye of a stranger, if he be 
an Englishman, to be passed over in 
silence. A brief description of each 
is therefore relevant to our purpose. 

The diligence is a heavy coach, the 
wheels of which are broad and low, 
and might suit in England a tolerably 
sized cart or small waggon; the in- 
side is comparatively comfortable. 
In the front of the coach is stuck a 
cabriolet, or the body and head of 
what we call a single-horse chaise, 
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made to contain three people, who 
now occupied the seat. The top of 
the coach supported a basket of equal 
dimensions with the square of its 
base, and in it was placed the luggage, 
formidably piled up and covered with 
a tarpauling or pitched canvas, open 
towards the part for the reception of 
auother personage, of whom we shall 
make honourable mention in due 
time, called Mons. Le Conducteur. 
To put io motion this weighty con- 
cern, which to me appeared ponder- 
ous in the extreme, were attached 
five horses about 14 hands high, 
whose bones were prominent; three 
took the lead of two shaft compa- 
nions. The strength of these animals 
compensated for their want of beauty, 
which was likewise relieved by traces 
of rope aud reins of cord,—all elegant 
in the common way. Mons. Le Pos- 
tillion (for every one here has his 
title) had a broad-brimmed hat, a 
short jacket, long trowsers, great 
boots, and lengthened whip, which 
he smacked over his head, and at the 
flanks “of his steeds with noise and 
dexterity. Off then we went, and, to 
our surprise, at the rate of five miles 
an hour.—Samer was our first stage : 
here I observed nothing worthy of 
notice, unless it was the importance 
of the Gens D’Armes, which, in 
France, are the military police, to 
whom, at every relay of horses, we 
were obliged to show our passports. 
—Hence we proceeded to Montreuil, 
a fortified town, which stands on an 
emineuce, and commands a beautiful 
view of the surrounding country *. 
From Montreuil we went to Abbe- 
ville, the next post town, and a forti- 
fication, on the river Somme; this 
we entered late in the evening, and 
were ee at the gate of the draw- 
bridge, till our passports were perused 
and recorded at the Octrei or King’s 
Office. Here too we supped on doul- 
lion @ julienne — mutton, fricasees, 
&c.; and Mons. Le Conducteur bein 

our commanding officer, came an 

took his chair, in his rough habili- 
ments.— Abbeville is a pleasant town, 
the houses are lofty, and the streets 
wide. Here is a beautiful church 
dedicated to St. Walfred. Its archi- 
tecture is Gothic, and of the richest 
style. Atten at night the gates are 
closed, and, excepting to the dili- 
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gence, or on the production of a spe- 
cial order from Mr. Le Commandant, 
entrance is denied to any person after 
that hour, and egress to the inhabit- 
antsis ap Sean till the morn- 
ing. This observance in time of war 
is requisite. The fortified towns in 
Frauce are strong-holds, and, in“ the 
possession of an enemy, assume a 
commanding attitude; it is therefore 
of importance to the Government 
that they should be well guarded and 
cautiously protected from sudden sur- 
prise. But, in time of peace, and in a 
state of general tranquillity, the gates 
might be shut at a later hour, or the 
traveller might not be denied access, 
In Eogland suctr a restriction would 
be considered as an invasion on li- 
berty, but in France it is submitted 
to, as a custom founded on policy; 
and the French, with all their high- 
flown sentiments on reasoo and right, 
fall much short ia the enjoyment of 
the rational freedom of Britons.—At 
this stage we lost our half-pay cap- 
tain, a sensible communicative gen- 
tleman, whom prudence, and pro- 
bably narrow circumstances, had in- 
duced to domiciliate himself and fa- 
mily in a covuatry where house-rent 
and provisions are considerably 
cheaper thao in England, aod where 
education is obtained on moderate 
terms. But surely it is matter for 
the consideration of those to whom 
it belongs, whether, without contri- 
buling to the relief of our country, 
an Englishman should not, on his go- 
ing abroad, and not returning after a 
certain period, be subject to some 
tax on his property at home, which 
he draws for and spends on the Conti- 
neat, and by so doing contributes to- 
wards the support of a foreign state. 
lt is true that travelling opens and 
enlarges the mind, it operates on 
public opinion, and files down the 
pe ete of prejudice. It gives and 
takes—intelligence and civility, so- 
cial intercourse aud mutual infurma- 
tion, pleasure conferred aud received, 
constitute the essence of good neigh- 
boarhood ; little attentions conciliate 
friendship, and esteem is grafted on 
the scyou of natural regard and kind 
affection. 

But it should be remembered that 
our country claims our first and best 
regard, and its prosperity and happi- 
ness ought to influence, and govern 
our political as well as our moral 
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condect. We have a country worth 
contending for to the last drop of our 
blood, Hs | if the people of ne io 
general did but feel and consider the 
summit to which she has attained, by 
the noble sacrifices she has made of 
treasure, and io the display of her 
astonishing valour and enterprize, 
patience would arm them with forti- 
tude to bear the burthen on her fi- 
nances; ora more exalted and gene- 
rous principle would induce the em- 
pire at large to make one common, 
enerous but graduated effort in or- 
er to remove it. 

Few at home have, congeners 
speaking, an opportunity of knowing 
how we stand, as a nation, in public 
opinion abroad. We do stand, how- 
ever, on the pinnacle of glory, of 
which the base is supported by a 
pedestal, solid and durable as charac- 
ter, reputation, integrity, and reli- 
gion, can makeit. And if envy de- 
tract from the superiority of the Bri- 
tish Empire, the spirit is fed ” jea- 
lousy, which does not conceal, but is 
obliged to acknowledge the fact.— 
Nothing but discontent amongst our- 
selves will ever give advantage to our 
rivals, who look at us i with no 
common degree of astonishment, and, 
I may add, of respect, but would feel 
extremely happy in an occasion to 
lower us in the scale of nations. 

The gates of Abbeville were open- 
ed to our departure about eleven at 
night, and a fresh relay of stallions 
wisked on our rumbling vehicle to 
Felizecourt, a small village; and 
thence, with another change on the 
morning of the 5th, we reached 
Amiens, the capital of the depart- 
ment of the Somme, a fine city and 
an episcopal see. The cathedral is 
a magnificent pile of ornamented 
Gothic, and rises, as it is approached, 
in solemn grandeur. Everard, Bi- 
shop of the diocese, laid its founda- 
tion in 1220, and his successor Gode- 
frey continued the pious work. The 
monuments are numerous. We were 
informed by the Cicerone that the 
pillars are 126 in number, of which 44 
are insulated. There is, he said, in one 
of the chapels a piece of the skull of 
John the Baptist, brought in 1206 
from Constantinople. The length of 
the church is 366 feet, the breadth 
50, its height 182. The pulpit is 
supported by three statues which re- 
preseat the three theological ae 

these 
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these and the choir are of beaatiful 
workmanship. Ambiani was the name 
of the antient people. The West 
eotrance is in the fine florid taste of 
the 15th Century, very rich in tracery, 
and crowded with niches containing 
figures of Apostles, Bishops, and ca- 
nonized Saints. The interior is grand 
and imposing; but our Mons. Le Con- 
ducteur was so economical of his 
time, and so peremptory in his com- 
mand over Messrs. Les Voyageurs, 
that we had but a glimpse of this 
fine pile. We made the most of 
half an hour. We were then called 
away to resume our seats and be 
off in an instant. We contrived, 
however, first to swallow a cup of 
coffee, which, on account of im- 
position or mistake in the charge 
required for this small refreshment, 
stirred up a dispute that vented itself 
in a few hard words, and some sar- 
castic expressions on “‘Les brave An- 
glois.” The point was yielded, and, 
whether it was right or wrong, ho- 
nour was satad, and Mons. le Postil- 
lion jumped on his horse, cracked his 
whip and drove away.—Before we 
drop the city of Amiens, 1 must re- 
mark that the houses are lofty and 
well built, some of brick, but the 
greater part of stone; the streets are 
wide, particularly towards the centre, 
and uniform in their appearance. 
The entrance to it is delightful for its 
scenery.—Besides the Cathedral there 
are nine parish churches, and an Aca- 
demy of Belles Lettres; in 1597 it 
was taken by the Spaniards, and re- 
taken by Henry IV. Linen and 
woollen cloths are manufactured 
here, and afford, as it is said, employ- 
ment to 30,000 inhabitants in its en- 
virous.— In 1802, Peace between 
Spain, Holland, France, and England, 
was ratified in this city, but it was, as 
we know, a mere armistice, a kind of 
experiment that failed of success, and 
was soon broken. To bear an equal 
was pot Buonaparte’s disposition, and 
to admit of a superior was what he 
could not endure. Ambition favour- 
ed by success, placed him at the 
height of power, which he wielded 
with despotic violence. It occasion- 
ed too his mighty fall; and he sunk 
to rise no more ! 

We followed the route through 
Breteuil, Clermont, and Longueville, 
to Chantilly in the department of 
Oise, formerly noted for its beautiful 
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gardens, splendid palace, and the he 
roes by whom it was inhabited. The 
Montmorencies and the Condés had 
here a hunting seat, but it is now 
a heap of ruins. The stables still re- 
main, and the extent of grounds about 
it, and the dilapidations which still 
appear, give no mean view of its 
former splendour and magnificence. 
There is a pottery here on an exten- 
sive scale. 

From Chantilly we passed on to 
Ecouen, and thence to Paris, where 
we arrived about half-past sine, to 
the no small gratification of my 
young friends and myself. A long 
journey of upwards of 160 miles in a 
Paris diligence, is productive of much 
fatigue. Towards the latter part of 
it, the road is pitched,—the rattling 
of the wheels, and the frequent shocks 
which attend unavoidable jolts, not 
only produced head-ache, but, from 
want of room in the coach, almost 
paralysed our limbs. The country 
throughout the journey, by the route 
we took, exhibited a scenery of the 
finest description. Extensive views 
of open plains, covered with stand- 
ing corn, here and there intersected 
with spots of pasture ground of 
healthy and a verdure; the 
peasantry busily occupied in collect- 
log in the harvest; thick woods 
a from the brow to the top of 
the hills; the village spire pointing 
from the lowly vale oad sequestered 
tuft; the proud eminence of Mon- 
treuil; the winding Somme about 4)- 
deville; the road onward towards the 
capital shaded by lengthened avenues 
of lofty beech and elm, or specked at 
equal distances on each side with the 
pear and apple ;—all strike the eye of 
the observer, and impress on his mind 
the bounty of Providence. But agri- 
culture is not carried on here with 
that spirit and perfection, nor with 
that advantage which distinguishes 
the same pursuit in Eogla:d, nor does 
the French farmer adopt similar im- 
provements. The plough is small 
and attended by one person, the fur- 
rows are shallow, and the surface of 
the field has no drainage. The crops 
of corn appeared rather thin, and, 
with few exceptions, the ear was not 
heavy, though the straw was short. 
As we approached Paris, we saw 
some vineyards, but could not re- 
mark on their produce. 

Night shat in upon us when we en- 

tered 
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tered the yard of the bureau des vot- 
tures or coach office; a porter was 
at hand to carry our valises, which 
he put lengthwise upon a truck, an 
oblong square frame, at the base of 
which is a semicircular basket; this 
being done, he tied on the lugs e, 
took the frame on his back, aud fol- 
lowed us to an Hotel Meubié. Mons. 
Le Conducteur came forward to re- 
ceive his compliment, six francs, in 
addition to the fare, and we left our 
commanding officer ; for so he might 
be called. Throughout |the journey 
from Boulogne, the diligence was en- 
tirely under bis direction; he paid 
the postillions, took charge of the 
luggage, let us out of the coach at 
each relay, and ordered us in when 
all was ready,—* Allons, Messieurs 
les voyagers, il fout prendre vos 

l ome, come, gentlemen, get 
io, take your places.” He put us in, 
and locked the coach door. When 
we took refreshment, Mons. Le Con- 
ducteur sat down with us, and his 
portion was included in the bill.— 
Joba Bull would not bear with this 
familiarity in England,—neither the 
coachman nor the guard ventures 


upon taking a chair at the table of 


the inside passenger, but in France 
Mons. Le Conducteur, in bis long 
blue linen frock and slouched hat, is 
a great man. He was, however, a 
shrewd merry fellow, fond of a joke, 
which he now and then cracked at the 
e se of Messrs. Les Anglois.— 
When we came to a hill, he ordered 
us out to walk, and sometimes made 
us labour to overtake the coach, but 
all was done in a good humoured 
way. We sometimes grumbled; it 
however availed nothing. One of 
the horses fell, but he svon got up 
under the crack of the postillion’s 
whip, and worked on to the next 
post. 

We arrived in Paris at about ten. 
Here we rested our weary limbs, and 
in the morning of the 6th procured 
lodgings, which consisted of a suite 
of rooms, handsomely furnished. 

nage being alive, and informa- 
tion our object, we strolled about the 
— of the empire of France, to 

e a look at the streets and private 
buildings before we viewed the public 
edifices. The houses are from five to 
seven and eight stories high, built of 
stone, and for the most part uniform 
and elegant in their structure; but 
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the streets, with some exceptions, are 
narrow, and, being only pitched, not 
merely inconvenient to 
but from the continual drive of ca 
cabriolets, fiacres, and carriages o 
the nobility and pet. Soe 
It is quite requisite to be always on 
the alert, when people walk in the 
streets; and attention must be paid to 
the warning bawl (gare) of the coach- 
men, who are not apt take to care of 
the passenger if he is unmindful of 
himself. However, few accidents hap- 
peo; and the habit of looking about 
keeps every one on his guard. Ino 
the centre of the streets, to which 
both sides of the pitching incline, the 
gutter pours down its muddy supply, 
which in wet weather accumulates to 
an offensive stream, and discharges 
itself into the Seine. The houses of 
the trades-people are let out in suites 
of apartments, so that each house 
contains several families. The shops 
are small, and make no considerab 
show, but the display in the jewel- 
lers’ windows is conspicuous for ele- 
~ finery aud curious workmanship. 
y description of what we saw in 
Paris must be general, and as I 
merely give it as a journal of our 
short visit, you must expect no more 
than some account of the parts of 
the city which particularly struck 
our observation. The Palais-Royal 
arrests the attention of strangers, and, 
occupied as it is at present, is a kind 
of anomalous building; at least, some- 
thing very uncommon, and as much 
diverted from its original purpose as 
any building could possibly be. It 
was begun in 1629, by Cardinal 
Richelieu, and finished in 1636. The 
Cardinal bequeathed it to Louis XIII. 
whose widow Aone of Austria resided 
in it, with ber young son Louis XIV, 
and his brother the Duke of Anjou. 
it then devolved to the Orle:ns fa- 
mily, and became the property of the 
revolutionary Duke of that name, on 
whose fall it was seized as national 
roperty, and sold as such. It is a 
Fittle world in itself. Its form is that 
of a parallelogram, and it contains a 
series of arcades, separated by Corin- 
thian pilasters, which support its dif- 
fereut and highly ornamented facades, 
surmounted by a parapet, decorated 
with vases over the pilasters. The 
arcades present a line of shops and 
coffee houses on each side of the 
square. Many of the stories above 
are 
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are occupied by restamrateurs, where 
the culinary art is reduced to a com- 
plete science, and where the palate is 
gratified by all the variety that the 
gastronome caninvent. Mechanics and 
lodgers inhabit the other apartments, 
and have a complete view of the gar- 
den beneath them, which is laid out 
ia walks, and refreshed by a jet d'eau 
spouting from a number of holes in a 
semi-globe placed in the ceotre of a 
circular basin. This place is the re- 
sort of multitudes, and seems to be 
the seat of pleasure and dissipation. 
The Boulevards are much fre- 
quented, and being long and wide, 
and skirted with trees, afford a plea- 
sant walk, which the Parisians enjoy 
with great delight ; cafés and restora- 
teure are here in abundance, and 
chairs are let out for the accommo- 
dation of those who, in the summer 
evenings, take pleasure in sitting to 
witness the lively scene. Paris is in- 
deed the temple of pleasure, and the 
French in geveral are votaries to all 
sorts of amusement; no people in the 
world are more fond of it, and none 
seek it with greater eagerness. Yet 
there is a commendable spirit of in- 
dustry prevailing amongst the mid- 
die and lower classes of the commu- 
nity; but, when the hour of relaxa- 
tion returns, they flock to the places 
where they can most indulge their 
various inclinations. 
(To be continued.) 
eee 
Mr. Urzan, 
‘ b- following Letter on the me- 
rit of Bishop Berkeley’s famous 
Recipe, addr to a London book- 
seller, you may perhaps think worth 
laying before your Readers. M.N. 
“ To Mr. William Innys, Bookseller, 
near St: Paul’s Church, London. 
“Dear Sir, Dublin, July 17, 1744. 
“Tue Bishop of Cloyne having 
ordered the first section of ¢ Siris’ to 
be altered in the new edition printed 
here, votwithstanding it was printed 
off, the printer has complied with it ; 
and he desired me to write to you to 
the same purpuse, that if you priot a 
new edition, you may observe the 
same alteration, if it can come time 
enough, which I hope it will.—The 
alteration is as follows; viz. after 
the words, in the first Section, ‘ by the 
smell and taste,’ say as follow: 
* Bat as this method produceth tar 
water of a nauseous kind, and differ- 
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ent degrees of strength, I chuse to 
make it in the following manner: 
Pour a gallon of cold water on a - 

uart of tar, and stir, work, and mix, 
them thoroughly together, with a 
wooden ladle or flat stick, for the 
space of five or six minutes, after 
which the vessel must stand close co- 
vered and unmoved for three days 
and nights, that the tar may have full 
time to subsides and then the clear 
water, having been carefully skimmed, 
without shaking the vessel, is to be 
poured off, and kept in bottles well 
stopped for use*; no more being 
made from the same tar, which may 
still serve for common uses, 

“T shall send in a post or two the 
remaining part of the new edition. 
There are several additions to the 
letter to T. P. esq. 

“1 am your very humble 
servant, 
Tuo. Prior.” 


a 
THE CENSOR.—No. XI. 
SuPPLEMENT TO THE PROGRESS OF 
AnEcDOTAL LITERATURE. 


(Continued from p. 216.) 

UCKLE JOHN, the successor to 

Archee, was, as we have seen, 
appointed Jester to the King in March 
1637. Mr. Garrard hints that he was 
either too improvident or too impa- 
tient to realise so good a fortune as 
the last, but prudence would have 
availed him little in those times, when 
the establishment of a Court was con- 
verted into that of a Camp. That 
*‘ virtue is its own reward” is univer- 
sally acknowledged, and so was loy- 
alty during the civil wars, although 
but a barren one; to that, however, 
is Muckle John indebted for the little 
renown he possesses. He took up 
arms in the King’s cause, and became 
obnoxious to the Parliament from his 
courage and fidelity. A contempo- 
rary journalist gives the following 
account of their proceedings against 
him» 

** Tuesday, March 18, Captain Farmer 
gave this day testimonie against Muckle 
John, the King’s Jester, that hath been 
some time in London, of which sort, with- 
out all question, there is many more 





*¥ *€] make this tar water stronger than 
that first prescribed in Siris, having found 
on more general experience, that five or 
six minutes stirring, where the water is 
carefully cleared and skimmed, agrees 
with most stomachs.” 

among 
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as that had need to be looked af. 
ter; his testimony against him is as fol- 
loweth : 


“1. That he saw him in armes with the 
Queen’s souldiers, in a skirmish with some 
of [the] Leicester forces. 9% After the 
skirmish he came after one of Captain 
Farmer’s men, and strook him in the head 
and slew him. 3. That he railed against 
the Parliament, and said, that though he 
had had good thoughts of them, yet they 
fought against their King (he said), and 
called them rogues. 4, That he boasted 
to the Queen, that he had killed and taken 


some vg ug 
“A he was examined, his nose 
bled *,” 


What the bleeding of a prisoner’s 
nose should determine, is by no means 
clears in a case of murder the bleed- 
ing of a dead body was once held as 
evidence, and it may therefore be re- 
ferred to the second count. Had his 
accusers wished to put him to death 
by the application of Scripture, they 
might have adduced the instance of 
Abner and Abishai, but it does not 
appear that such was his fate. What 

erwards became of him, we regret 
has not been discovered; nor are 
there any hopes of perfecting this 


loyal Jester’s biography, while his 


name remains unknown. As the 
last of a set of men forming a promi- 
nent feature in Court history, Muckle 
John is not to be passed over in si- 
lence, and any tribute to his memory, 
however small, is well paid. 

The facetious Killegrew is often 
termed * Jester” to Charles II. but 
that Monarch maintained no such ap- 
pendage to the Court, nor was this 
personage ever revived. In a modern 
collection, entitled ** Ben Jonson’s 
Jests,” the downfall of the Fool is 
humorously accounted for » 

“* Why, pray, of late do Europe’s Kings 

No Jester in their Courts admit? 
They’re grown of late such stately things, 

To bear a joke they think not fit. 

But tho’ each Court a Jester lacks 

To laugh at Monarchs to their faces, 
All mankind behind their backs 

Supply the honest Jesters’ places.” 
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In the course of Anccdotal Biblio- 
graphy, we have omitted a small but 
mportant work, and much more clas- 
sical than any to which we shall here- 
afte: have occasion \to turn,—‘' A 
Collection of Apophthegms, new and 
old,” by Francis Lorp Bacon t. 
To pass over so great a name is highly 
reprehensible, but it is not too late to 
make amends for our negligence. As 
authorities for this species of writing, 
he adduces Julius Cesart, and Ma- 
crobius; the work of the first is lost, 
that of the second we have already 
mentioned. I imagine, says he, that 
Cesar’s apophthegms “ were collect- 
ed with great judgment and choice, 
whereas that of Plutarch and Sto- 
bus, and much more the modern 
ones, draw much of the dregs.” His 
Lordship composed this miscellany 
from memory, without the aid of any 
book, a practice which even Bacon 
cannot warrant. This miscellany has 
supplied so many inferior works, and 
is so well known on its own account, 
that we shall quote but one saying, 
the 235th: 

“*Sir Fulke Grevill had mach private 
access to Queen Elizabeth, which he used 
honourably, and did many men good ; yet 
he would say merrily of himself, ‘ That he 
was like Robin Goodfellow; for when the 
maids’ spilt the milk-pans, or kept any 
racket, they would lay it all to Robin; so 
what tales the ladies about the Queen told 
her, or other bad offices that they did, 
they would put it upon him.” 

During the interregnum one re- 
markable work occurs with better 
pretensions to real merit than any of 
its successors: ‘* Wit’s Interpreter ; 
the English Parnassus, or a sure Guide 
to those admirable accomplishments 
that complet our English Gentry in 
the most ——_ qualifications of 
Discourse or Writing: as also an Al- 
phabeticall Table of the first devisers 
of Sciences and other curiosities, &c.” 
The ¢#pecification of its contents in 
the title-page is of a truly formidable 
length; but in an advertisement of 
the printer’s, is summed up ia a few 





* Perfect Occurrences, 4to, March 14, 1645. 
+ From his Works, 3 vols, 4to, printed for A. Millar in the Strand, 1765, vol. I. 


p- 530. 


¢ Cesar’s collection has perished, and the only mention made of it is by Cicero in 
an epistle to Papinius Petus: “ Audio Cesarem, quum volumina jam conficerit 
‘Awopbeymarar, si quid asferatur ad eum pro meo, quod meum non sit, rejicere solere. 
Quod ed nunc magis facit, quia vivant mecum feré quotidie illius familiares. Inci- 
dunt autem in sermone vario multa, que fortasse, illis quam dixi, nec illiterata, nec 
insula esse videantur,” &c. Cic. lib. 1X. Epist. ad famil. 16. 


words; 
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words» “ Also the whole ~~ 9 
those pleasing witchcrafts of 
uence and Love are made easie in 

e art of Reasoning, Theatre of 
Courtship, Labyrinth of Fancies, 
Love-Songs, and Drollery.” Besides 
all this valuable matter, it contains 
“The perfect Inditer of Letters & la 
Mode, by J.C. Trahit sua quemque 
woluptas. London, printed for N. 
Brooke, at the Angel in Cornhill, 
1655.” pp. 345. Perfect Inditer, 128, 

To speak in moderate terms of this 
book, it is the prettiest miscellany in 
the 17th Century 5 many of the poeti- 
cal pieces display high merit, and the 

er will rejoice to find amongst 
them the effusions of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, Sir Kenelm Digby, Ben Jonson, 
&c. As it is scarcely understood that 
the Philosopher of Gothurst ever con- 
fined his diffuse ideas in the fetters of 
rhyme and metre, a short specimen of 
his manner may be received as a cu- 
riosity: 
“ By Sir Kenelme Digby. 
Farewell the gilded follies, pleasing trou- 
bles, [bles ; 
Farewell the honor’d rags, the christal bub- 
Fame’s but an hollow echo, pure gold clay, 
Honor the darling but of one poor day: 
Beauty the eye-idol! but a damask skin, 
State but a golden prison to live in, 
And torture free-born minds ; imbroider’d 
trains, [veins, 
Merely but pageants; proudly swelling 
And blood ally’d to greatnesse, is alone 
Inherited, not purchas’d, not our own: 
Fame, honor, beauty, state, trains, blood, 
and birth, 
Are but the fading blossoms of the earth®.” 
P. 265. 

At page 263, the elegant song be- 
ginning *‘ You meaner beauties of 
the night,” is to be found, and there, 
in all probability, first appeared. 

The following lines are in the best 
taste of the age, but partake of its 
common failing, selfishness: 

“I will not gaze upon thine eyes, 

Nor wanton with thine hair, 

Lest those should burn me by surprise, 

Or these my soul ensnare: 

Nor with those smiling dangers play, 
Nor fool my liberty away. 
Bince then my weary heart is free, 

And unconfin’d as thine, 

If thou would’st mine should captive be, 

Thou must thine own resigne ; 





* We have taken some liberties with 
the punctuation of these lines, which in 
the original is shamefully incorrect. 
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And gratitude shall thus move more, 
Than love or beauty could before.” 
Many of these pieces are well worth 
a poet’s attention, and perhaps have 
already been the resort of plagiarists; 
to be generally read, however, “ Wit's 
Interpreter” must pass *‘ into the melt- 
ing-pot,” as Blackmore says, where it 
will lose a considerable portion of 
worthless trash ; 
** But what remains will be so pure, ’twill 
bear 
Th’ examination of the most severe +.” 
The Letters and Compliments are 
superior to any thing that the present 
age can produce, and form a sort of 
conversational directory, of which the 
characteristic is flattery: the best an- 
swer to them all is one incidentally 
used at page 96 (of the “ Perfect Io- 
diter,”) “ Sir, you have humbled your 
selfe too much to do me honour.” 
One specimen of the hyperbolical dis- 
course will suffice: “ Those fair ae 
bring back the Spring.” By a refer- 
ence to “ Wit’s Interpreter” all such 
ideas may be traced to their original 
source, and will, we hope, from the 
facility of detection, give place to 
what is called by most —— Com- 
mom Sense. How admirably does 
Butler ridicule the use of such a style, 
and the folly of those who suffer 
themselves to be blinded by it to their 
delusion! 
“ She that with poetry is won, 
Is but a desk to write upon; 
And what men say of her, they mean 
No more than on the thing they lean. 
—— Some with Arabian spices strive 
T’ embalm her cruelly alive. 
-—— Her mouth compar’d t’ an oyster’s, 
with 
A row of pearl in ’t, ’stead of teeth ; 
Others make posies of her cheeks, 
Where red and whitest colours mix ; 
In which the lily and the rose, 
For Indian lake, and ceruse goes,” 
Hudibras, Part ¥. ch. 1. 1. 294. 


It must, a be ac- 
c 


knowledged, that this work contains 
more sublime ideas and el t ex- 
pressions than any other work of its 
age, kind, or size. Another edition 
was published in 1671. 

P.122. Thefollowing announcement 
probably relates to Lupton’s work, or 
to some earlier miscellany of the same 
kind: “ Advertisements of Books 
newly printed and published. A Thou- 
sand Notable Things of sundry sorts, 


+ Blackmore’s Satire on Wit. 
enlarged, 
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en whereof some are wonder- 
ful, some strange, some pleasant, di- 
vers necessary, a great sort profil- 
able, and many very precious; where- 
unto is uow added, one hundred ex- 
cellent conceits, never before printed, 
very witty, useful, and delightful. 
Sold by M. Wright, at the King’s 
Head in the Old Bailey.” (From the 
Mercwrius Polilicus, Jan. 19, 1660.) 
The next miscellany we have glean- 
ed is of no interest in itself, but pos- 
sesses in the preface a valuable list of 
the principal Jest Books then extant: 
“The compleat Royal Jester; con- 
taining the choicest and newest do- 
mestick and “a merry Jests, plea- 
sant Jokes, elaborate Puns, witty 
Quibbles, smart Repartees, wise Say- 
ings, ridiculous Bulls, romantick Sto- 
ries, with other pleasant Fancies, 
Done by several hands. The seventh 
impression. London, printed by A.N. 
for J. Clarke, at the Golden Ball in 
Duck-lane, 1726.” No attempt at 
Anecdotal perfection could have been 
more abortive than the one before 
us, when the numerous subsidia the 
compilers are considered. 
“This Compendium of Jocurarity 


(they “y , a8 it has been collected by 


several hands, so it hath been viewed 
by several eyes, and is looked upon 
by the ingenious to be the best Bun- 
pte or Miata that hath been yet 
extant of this sort of wars. What 
Jests here are told, they are the quint- 
essence, extracted from these books 
of Jests and Jokes following : Sum- 
mers’ * ; Scogan’s * ; Pasquil's * ; Tay- 
lor the Water Poet's Jests; Archee’s* 
Firet and Second Parts; Merry Com- 
anion; Oxford and Cambridge Jests*; 

ogland’s aod London * Jests; Help 
to Discourse *; Coffee House Jests* ; 
Poor Robio’s Jests; and England's 
Merry Jester; with some other not 
worth the naming.” A reference is 
also made in the preface to Head's 
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Jestst. We have generally tran- 
scribed passages relating to Jesters, 
because such notices are useful, and 
at all events better than comimon 
witticisms; in this book are several 
of Scogan’s, of equal humour and au- 
theaticity, and one of another old 
friend as follows: 

“One Pace, a bitter Jester in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, came to Court. ‘ Come 
(says the ladies), Pace, we shall now hear 
of our faults.’ ‘No (says he), I don’t use 
to speak of that which all the town talks 
of.” P. 60, 

This story bas been told in the same 
manner of Killegrew and Lord Ches- 
terfield, and scarcely merits to become 
the subject of controversy; adapted 


sto any reign, and any place, it was 


probably repeated as often as oppor- 
tunity vccurred. But we can scarcely 
believe that Joha Pace, from his at- 
tachment to the Catholi¢s, would 
have received sufficient countenance 
in the Court of Elizabeth to speak in 
so free a manner there. The rela- 
tion, however, has a respectable ori- 
gin, being first given to the world in 
Bacon's Apophthegms, in a more au- 
thentic manner : 

“No, 250. Pace, the bitter Fool, was 
not suffered to come at Queen Elizabeth, 
because of his bitter humour. Yet at one 
time, some persuaded the Queen that he 
should come to her; undertaking for him 
that he should keep within compass ; so 
he was brought to her, aud the Queen said, 
*Come on, Pace; now we shall hear of 
our faults.’ Saith Pace, ‘ I do not use to 
talk of that that all the town talks of.’” 


The noted Sermon on Matr, 
reached by the Rev. J. Dod, from a 
~~ tree, concludes this volume ; 
its ingenuity has perpetuated it uoder 
various shapes, in consequence of 
which its real origin is still unknown; 
but we believe that the sermon was 
delivered (or composed) about 1644, 
when it first appeared in 4to. 





* Of the works distinguished by an asterisk, some notices are to be found in these 


essays. 


y 
+ This collection was made, in all probability, by Richard Head, who was born in 
Ireland about 1626, received his education at Oxford, and afterwards settled as a book- 


seller in Little Britain, where he became a bankrupt more than once. 


He associated 


at oue time of his life with gypsies, according to Aubrey, and from the tenour of his 


works there can be no doubt that be kept company not much dissimilar. 


drowned going from Plymouth to the Isle of Wight, in 1678. His works are “The 
Boglish Rogue;” “Art of Wheedling”’ 1675; “The Homours of Dublin,” &c. 
Aubrey mentions him under the name of Meriton, the hero of his “ English Rogue,” 
as Butler was for a long time after his death known by the sppellation of Hudibras, 


Gant. Mac. November, 1891. 


« 
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The last work we shall meation is 
** Bea Jonson’s Jesis; or the Wit’s 
Pocket Companion, 3d edit. London, 
printed for R. Baldwin, at the Rose 
in Pater-Noster Row,” n. d. 8vo, pp. 
140. It possesses no title to the name 
it bears, nor indeed does it record his 
bon-mots exclusively; novelty is its 
nag a charm, for “great care has 
een taken in this collection to omit 
all those that are in Joe Miller, which 
is very proper to be bound up with 
this.” Of that propriety the reader 
may reasonably entertain doubts, af- 
ter the following specimen; ex hoc 
disce omnia: 
“A man passing through a churchyard, 
said to his friend, ‘ Well, cousin, if 1 live 


and do well, Pll be buried in this place’.”, 


We cannot better conclude these 
notices than by a passage from Gran- 
ger and Caulfield, in their accounts of 
Archibald Armstrong: 

**In the reigns of George II, and III. 
were published the Jests of Ben Jonson, 
the Earl of Rochester, Tom Brown, Joe 
Miller, Fernando Foot, Mrs. Pilkington, 
and Beau Nash; almost every one of these 
medlies is thought to be intermixed with 
the no-jests of the compilers. The Jests 
of Quin came forth presently afier his 
death, and they were soon followed by 
those of Yorick and Shakspeare.” 

Not even the anecdotographer 
would disturb the slumbers of these 
worthies; they are gone, and it is 
surely an atonement for their appear- 
ance in the world, that they are gone 
for ever. 

But the Jesters cannot be dismissed 
without remarking that their profes- 
sion is of much more remote anti- 
quity than written Anecdote, as its 
origin may be dated from the earliest 
period of fabulous history. The first 
person was a female, /ambe, servant 
to Metanira (wife to Celeus, King of 
Eleusis), who endeavoured to console 
Ceres by jokes and humorous stories, 
while travelling in quest of her daugh- 
ter Proserpine*. Yet this is but an 
isolated instanee, founded on a fic- 
tion, and at best of no certain autho- 
rity. 

Previous to the time of Scogan, 
there are no traces of a regular Jester 
being maintained in the English Court, 
although the practice is of higher 
date. It should seem that at the 
marriage of Henry IIl. to Eleanor, 


* Apolled, Biblioth. 
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daughter of Raimond, Earl of Pro- 
vence, in 1236, some entertainments 
of this kind took place at Westmins- 
ter; for Speed expressly says that the 
City was adorned “ with certaine won- 
ders of wit and strange showes.” 
Hume, in his History of the Reign of 
Edward I1. mentions that he had seen 
a return of accounts, in which a crown 
was paid to a man “ for making the 
King laugh.” To judge by the events 
of this reign, he observes, that must 
have been no easy task; but whether 
the King was exhilarated by words 
or some representation may be pro- 
ductive of some argument. 

The character of a Court Jester is 
usually despised, and any plea of un- 
impeachable life in his favour would 
be laughed at, in England unfairly, 
for we can boast of a more reputable 
succession than persuns voacquainted 
with their history would imagiue. 
Somers, Pace, and Heywood, are 
names Great Britain may fairly claim, 
aad to the last of them she has paid 
deserved honours. The two last pro- 
fessed the Catholic Religion; and, 
what is more remarkable, were wor- 
thy members of it. John Scogan 
cannot be adduced as an example of 
any thing good, but was rather mis- 
chievous than faulty, and rather 
faulty than bad. In the history of 
Archee we can take no pleasure; but 
his successor was a character whom 
all may admire; brave, liberal, and 
faithful, he served a Sovereign who 
had no favours to bestow, and a Court 
in which he could promise himself no 
advancement. If he is to be accused 
as one who engaged in a civil war, 
his conduct can only be sanctioned by 
that of the nation at large. 

From his time the character sunk 
so low as to become aa illustration of 
ridicule with both parties. In the 
numerous Mercuries and Diurnals of 
those times frequent allusions are 
made to it, by way of expressing 
contempt or hatred. 

Needham, in 1645*, speaks thus of 
his antagonist Birkenhead (the editor 
of ** Mercurius Aulicus):” 


**Did you ever think to see Aulicus 
come to this? What a terre filius, an 
Archee, a \ibeller cum privilegio to tura 
observator of City [utelligences! °Tis 


strange; yet this he bath brought himself 





* Merc. Britt. Sept, 22, 


to 
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to with railing, and now begins to do pen- 
nance in a whining Preface.” 


Other instances might be adduced, 
but we will now glance at the Royal- 
ists. One writer *, speaking of John 
Lilburne, says, 

“Tl assure you he is accoutred with a 
large proportion of borrowed gravity, and 
a competency of stage-like passion too, to 
usher it upon any occasion: so that if the 
schollars [of Oxford) will provide him but 
timously of a Foole’s coat, there’s no 
doubt but they are furaished with a Foole 
of the best fashion.” 


And not to omit the mention of a 
celebrated Jest Book, another jour- 
nalist t speaks of ** John Thom-asse, 
that episcopal! Castillion that * * * * 
Jets out non-sense to hire of bis own 
copying * ** *; with a pennyworth 
of wit, out of Scoggin’s jeasts, which 
being conceived in the womb of his 
Welch-brain, he brings forth, and is 
fairly delivered of at.nine moneths 
end in the Parliament-house.” 

At the Restoration, the Court 
Jester was discontinued, from the 
prodigality of Charles 11. who pro- 

ably reduced the branches of his 
household, in order to bestow their 
incomes on his mistresses. Whether 
the custom of maintaining such per- 
sons in a palace was proper, and the 
bumerous collections of their sayings 
worthy of being preserved, affords 
room for a wider discussion than 
would, at this distance of time, be 
useful or interesting. 
oe 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 5. 
N frequent reference to the Re- 
ports of Missionary Socicties, | 

have not found that any of their 
agents occasionally meet with per- 
sons or priests of those professions of 
Christianity which prevailed in the 
16th Century, and of which a very 
brief account is mentioned by Mo- 
sheim and some other ecclesiastical 
historians: It will facilitate some of 
my researches if any of your Corre- 
spondents would state any account of 
them, or whether they can ascertain 
their present place or existence. 

There were several sects dispersed 
throughout Asia, who were said to 
have derived their origin from the 





* Mercurius Elencticus, Jan. 26, 1647, 
64 


p. 64. 
+ Merc. Melancholicus, Jan. 29, 1647, 
p. 29. 


Ebionites, Valentinians, Manicheans, 
Basilideans, and other separatists 
from Rome, abhorred as well by 
Turks as by Christians; and, suffer- 
ing oppression from all, they fell into 
their own barbarous superstition. 

The Sabians or Mendai, ljahi, or 
disciples of St. John, were supposed 
to have a Jewish origin from their 
antient sect of Hemerobaptists, known 
by their daily ablations, asa religious 
rite necessary to salvation. They are 
mentioned by Justin Martyr, Euse- 
bius, and many other antient writers 
equally worthy of credit. They have 
dwelt in Persia and Arabia, and prin- 
cipally at Bassora. 

The fagideans were a wandering 
tribe near the Gordian mountains, 


‘and the deserts of Curdistan, a pro- 


vince of Persia; they were divided 
into white and black; the former 
were priests and rulers, who wore 
sable garmeuts; while the latter, who 
compose the multitude, were clothed 
in white: they were distinguished by 
their peculiar doctrine concerning 
the evil genius called Karubim or 
Cherubim, one of the great ministers 
of the Supreme Being ;—they treat 
him with the utmost respect, and not 
only abstain themselves from offering 
any marks of contempt, but will not 
suffer any contumelious treatment to 
be given him by others. 

The Dursians were a fierce and 
warlike people, inhabiting the craggy 
rocks and inhospitable wilds of Mount 
Libanus; boasted their origin from the 
Franks, who, from the 11th Century, 
carried on the Holy War against the 
Mahometans in Palestine ; they took 
great pains to conceal their principles 
of faith. 1t has been supposed by seve- 
ral learned men that they and the 
Curdi of Persia had formerly em- 
braced the sentiments of the Mani- 
cheans. The Chamsi, or Solares, in 
the district of Mesopotamia, are sup- 
posed to have been a branch of the 
Samsezans, mentioned by Epiphanius. 

There were, besides these, many 
other Semi Christian sects of these 
kinds in the East, whose tenets and 
practices were far from being un- 
worthy the curiosity and enquiry of 
mankind. Among these, in the moun- 
tains that separate Persia from India, 
one sect imprinted the sign of X on 
their bodies, with a red-hot iron; but 
their name is not known. — (See 
Diusee L'res Edifiantes, i. 68.) 


But 
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But not to enlarge the list, it would 
afford a very interesting communica- 
tion to the students of ecclesiastical 
history, if any of our Missionaries to 
the East would seek for these sects of 
Christians, and render some account 
of their progress and present im- 
provements, or let us know whether 
they.yet exist ; and if any of them do 
still inhabit those parts, they must be 
objects of their zeal for conversion. 

Many years since Lord Royston, 
the present Earl of Hardwicke, drew 
from his inestimable treasure of his- 
torical MSS. and presented to a select 
number of his friends, a small collec- 
tion of negociations, letters, and me- 
moirs, of Sir Dudley Carletou; they 
were translated both into Dutch and 
French, and though it cannot be af- 
firmed that the spirit of party is no- 
where discoverable in them, yet the 
contain avecdotes with respect bot 
to Oldenbarnevelt and Grotius, in the 
17th Century, which the Arminians 
and the other patrons of these two 
great men have been studious to con- 
ceal. A repriat of these curious pa- 
pers would be very acceptable to the 
esearch of studious men. 


Yours, &c. A. H. 
—_—__S 
Mr. Unsan, Nov. 5. 


OUR ingenious Correspondent 
“J. S.” has very judiciously 

(p. 304) awakened the attention of 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to the preservation of the 
interior and exterior of that national 
edifice; but he has not suffered his 
inspection to ascend bigher than the 
Whispering Gallery. Permit me, Mr. 
Urban, to rise upon his shoulders, 
which I have reason to believe are 
tolerably lofty, and with the aid of 
your own venerable influeace, to call 
ibe attention of the Chapter to the 
celebrated paintings in the dome by 
Sir James Thornhill, which have ex- 
hibited in several places, during many 
years past, evident marks of decay. 
As the scaffolding constitutes a great 
part of the expence in the computa- 
tion and previous view of all opera. 
tions of this kind, the suggestion is 
obvious, and the present occasion 
most opportune, for their availing 


themselves of this temporary erec- 
tion, which | conceive might, if peed- 
ful, be strengthened by cross hare 
passing taronge 

whispering 


the doors of the 


gallery, and resting ra- 
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ther upon the door-sills than upon 
the gallery itself, so as to bear the 
additional weight of higher scaffold- 
ing and men aud materials, in order 
to reach the concave of the Dome: 
but of this their surveyor, who has 
exhibited such undoubted skill in the 
erections on the exterior up to the 
Cross, must be the best judge. My 
design and wish being merely to see a 
skilful hand engaged in safely re- 
storing those justly valued paintings 
of one of our National Artists. He 
will at the same time probably disco. 
ver the cause of the damp which 
seems to have settled and chipped off 
the colouring of several parts, or he 
may find that some spiders’ web or 
gathering Boletus may bave taken 
uP their abode behind; he will be 
able to go over the whole of the 
paintings and restore the shadows, 
which time has absorbed, and which 
gives to them a flatness that reduces 
their intended effect, as well from the 
gallery as from below in the body of 
the Church. I conceive that such a 
repair may be faithfully executed by 
a skilful artist, without injuring the 
future reputation of the original 

ainter, but rather tending to pro- 
ong his fame to posterity; and if 
judiciously performed will also carry 
his own reputation down the stream 
of time. 

The whole of this beautiful struc- 
ture is a monument of the refinement 
of the age in which it was built, when 
Arts ~ Literature, not rivals, but 
co-operating spirits, in the cause 
of English glory, had acquired a 
proud pre-eminence; they have not 
since declined, but have kept an even 
course, and preserved the British 
schools to be promulgators of a death- 
less fame! More than a century has 
since elapsed, and our list of Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects still conti- 
nues to dignify the extensive walks of 
Science, as the deep erudition and the 
conscientious and truly Christian libe- 
rality of our Clergy exemplify the 
character of the National Church. 
From this list a wise selection might 
easily be made for a work so import- 
ant, and for a confidence so truly ex- 
tensive. The wisdom of the Chapter 
would form their choice without par- 
tiality or interest, without hasty de- 
eision, or careless indifference. 

The whole Structure iu its founda- 
tion, in its principal supports, ia its 

elegant 
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elegant dome, and even its detached 
columns, was deliberately calculated 
for permanent strength; no part of it 
has sunk, not one of its ornaments 
has given way, and the immense 
weight which must necessarily accu- 
mulate by time, and by the carrying 
to the summit that beauty which ap- 
pears to the eye so light and elegant, 
was the result of the matorest study, 
and the most refined judgment. I 
say this from enquiries on which 
there is every reason to rely. I 
therefore offer it as the just ground 
for the expense which this part of 
the repairs will poapneng ty 4 incur, And 
as they appear to me to be necessary, 
it is fair to look at the resources, and 
there can be little doubt, that in such 
a national cause, whenever the Chap- 
ter shall show that the revenues of 
their Church are incompetent to bear 
the amount of expenditure, their ap- 
plication through the Treasury to the 
Legislature will be attended with no 
effectual opposition to a seasonable 
aid. A. H. 


a 


Mr. Unsan, M. Temple, Nov. 8. 
ROUD and delighted as I am, 
when reflecting on the heroic 
deeds of a British Chieftain, from 
whom I am lineally (though re- 
motely) descended, it is with singu- 
lar pleasure that | transcribe for the 
amusement of your Readers, the foi- 
lowing animated pages from Mr. Jus- 
tice Hardinge’s Memoirs of Dr. Sneyd 

Davies. Caradoc. 
Mr. Pennant has a description of 
Cuer Caradoc iv a part of his Tour 

in Wales: 

“A society of gentlemen, struck with 


Virtues of Caractacus annually commemorated. 
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aod respected person, as I have always 
heard from those who are acquainted with 
him. I shall extract from it what imme- 
diately relates to this Poem, with grate- 
ful thanks to him, as well as 1o Mr. Pow- 
ell, who recommended my wishes to his 
attention. 

“© Dear Sin, Longnor, Dec. 26, 1815. 

“The late Rev. William Russell, ori- 
ginally of Sidley Hayes, not far from Caer 
Caradoe (or the Caerdoc Hill), afterwards 
of Overton in Flinishire, and who died some 
years ago at Chester, was supposed by my 
father to have instituted the Caraciacan 
meeting, by making parties to ascend the 
hill, where they partook of a cold colla- 
tion, and where Mr. Read, the Rector of 
Munslow, made au oration in honour of 
Caractacus one year, and perhaps other 
gentleman spoke at other times. The 
dinner at the top of the bill was soon dis- 
continued ; and the encouragers of the 
meeting ascended the hill dinner, 
but returned to dine at the Bowling-green 
House at Longnor. 

Dr. Davies called at this inn upon one 
of the days of meeting ; and, hearing the 
purport of it, composed for the next year 
some verses, which he transmitted, and 
which were then, and for many succeed- 
ing years, recited by some one of the com- 
pany before dinner. 

** Your Letter led me to see what posi- 
tive information I could add to the gene- 
ral idea which I bad formed upon the sub- 

ect. 

‘ *« Dr. Davies's verses were recorded in 
letters of gold upon a black frame hung 
up in the Bowling-green house at Long- 
nor. When that ceased to be a public 
house, they were brought to Longnor Hail. 

** When I fitted up a court-house for 
the manors of Sydley and Cardington, 
within which is the Caerdoc, 1 removed 
the verses thither. 

“The only inscription which they bear 
is Caractacus, 1757. 1 conclude, there- 
fore, that was the year in which they were 





admiration of the virtues of Caract L 
met annually on the hill to celebrate his 
name in prose and verse. Jn one year a 
gentleman, distinguished as much by his 
modesty as by his great ingenuity, in- 
spired with the subject, almost instantly 
extolled the most brilliant part of the his- 
tory of Caraciacus in the following lines, 
which I flatter myself will relieve my 
long-suffering readers after the satiety of 
my Welsh pen, now bung up for ever.” 


Mr. Hardinge thus proceeds : 
“I have a Letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Corbet, of Longnor, addressed 
by him to Mr. Kynaston Powell, Knight 
of the shire for the county of Salop, which 
throws more light upon this Poem, and is 
admirably well written by a most admired 





“*The meeting could not then be of 
long standing. Mr. Russell, the founder 
of it, was born in 1733; and though all 
who remember him will give him praise 
for inventing schemes of amusement at 
early age, yet, as he would be only 24 
years of age in 1757, there had not been, 
I should think. many returns of this 
celebration of Caractacus prior to that 

ear. 
, ** Mr. Wilding, of All Stretton, informs 
me, that the first meeting at the top of 
Caerdoc was called by Mr. John Russell, 
of Enchmarsh, a person of some estate 
within the manor. He was High Consta- 
ble, and summoned the Petty Constables 
of the Hundred of Munsiow to meet him 
at the top of the hill, where he directed 
an 
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an Innkeéper from Church Stretton to bring 
cold meat and liquor. This probably sug- 
gested the idea to Mr. Russell* of Sydley 
Hayes, of establishing an aniual meeting. 
Josera Corser.” 


* All Rome was stilli—the Nation stood 
at gaze; [in chains, 
Forth came the mighty Chief, august 
Unbroken, unsubdued ;—bis lofty air 
Stern as in field of battle; round he look’d 
With stedfast glare, a lion in the toils, 
Yet mindful of his fate—to Cesar’s throne 
He bow’d majestic, and majestic spoke : 


***Had moderation sway’d my pros- 
p’rous days, (friend, 
Rome had beheld me Casar’s guest and 
Nor blush’d, for I am of a scepter’d race 
That rul’d Britannia’s independent Isle 
Beyond all annals of recording Fame. 


*¢¢ If Rome commands, must vassal 

worlds obey ? [rights 

What! not resist? —The undefended 

Are vanish’d — cowards only are your 
slaves. 

Yes, I had arms, and wealth, and friends, 
and fame ; 

What ?—tamely give them up! disgrace 
indeed ! 

That I so long withstood your baffled 
powers 

Forgive me, Roman virtue, that offence. 

Had | a cheap, an easy conquest prov", 

My ruin and your glory had been less; 

Oblivion soon had veil’d my dastard name, 

Unaworthy Caesar's triumph: death or life 

Are at his dread disposal: that or this 

I neither fear to meet, nor scora to ask’.” 


**¢ Yes, noble Captive,’ said the Lord 

of 5 

‘Thy life is sacred, and thy freedom 
seal’d. 

My sole ambition, soaring high, requires 

Around my banners and triumphant cars 

To bear thy valiant Country’s glorious 
name’.” 


“ He spoke, and thund’ring acclama- 
tions rung, [claim’d 
Shouts that half rent the Capital pro- 
* Imperial mercy to the gallant Foe.’ 
All eyes were put in wonder; some ad- 
mire [port ; 
His front erect, broad limbs, and martial 
All, the anwearied valour that had cop’d 
With Roman prowess, and well nigh pre- 
vail’d, 
Not bold Jugurtha, nor thé Syrian King, 
Nor Persia’s, ’reft of Alexander’s crown, 
Attracted more regard, or gazing awe: 
Evw’n Clandius, in his radiant seat sublime, 
The world’s great master, with his legions 
fierce 





* “ This gentleman, as Mr. Archdeacon 
Corbet reports, died two years ago, at near 
100 years of age, and married a second wife 
at past 90!” 
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And glitt’ring eagles, with his trophied 


pomp 
And pride begirt, look’d little on his throne. 


‘Brave Caradoc! applauded by thy 
foes, 
What shall thy friends, thy grateful Byi- 
ton’s, say? 
To thee what columns and what shrines 
are due! [suo, 
Thrice told five hundred courses of the 
Thy age is green, thy laurels fresh in leaf, 
Still on thy well-fought bill, whose stony 
brow [youth 
O’erlooks the subject plains, the gen’rous 
Gladsome repair with annual flow’r and 
song, 
And festal music, to record thy praise. 
But whither fled is thy heroic fame ? 
If aught regarding this dull orb of earth, 
Boils not thy wrath, and chafes not thy 
renown, 
To see the rivals of alleconquering Rome, 
Thy hardy Britons, foil’d by tinsel France? 
Imagination, frowning, pictures thee 
With featur’d veneration, scorn, and 
shame— 
Henries! and Edwards! thunderbolts in 
war, [sword, 
Where is the lion-heart, and sweeping 
That purpled Agincourt, and Cressy’s field ? 
Assist—inspire our host! But chiefly thou, 
The champion - guardian, Genius of the 
Isle, 
Hover around our tents, thy lance in air 
Direct, and spread the visionary shield : 
Call—rouze thy countrymen—to arms, 
to arms ! 
Ye antient Bards, ye mystic Druids, hail! 
Prophetic transport seizes me—| see, 
Though dim in prospect, from this craggy 
height, 
Unrolling clouds illuminate a scene 
Of joy and triumph !—Hark—they shout 
—lI see 
Britannia’s Trident vindicate the main, 
Her colours waving in Columbian skies 
Victorious — Peace returns, and Albion 
smiles ; [fire 
Proceed, ye Britons! mark the kindled 
'n this unwarlike breast—my vel’ran Muse 
Shall march along in spirit- breathing 
strain, 
Sound her Pierian trumpets, to awake 
Her sleeping Country, and her jaurel’d 
hand 
A wreath shall bear to grace the Victor’s 
brow +. 
a 
Mr. Urpan, Nov. 2. 
| TAKE the opportunity of far- 
nishing a few hints in answer 
to the Sache of your Correspondent 
“* Giproviscens,” part i. p. 482. 





+ Illustrations of the era History 
of the Eighteenth Century, vol. I. p. 666. 
yo 
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Count Bayanrt, of Bury, seems to 
have been a ridiculous character, 
fond of reciting his own doggrel 
verses, who used often to be at 
Horseheath, the seat of Lord Mont- 
fort, where his figure and poetry 
were a standing joke. A sketch of 
him was taken one evening at Hock- 
eril, in the act of reciting, by Mr. 
Kent, who had seen the original that 
day at Horseheath-hall, which was 
thought by Lord Montfort and others 
so like, thal they subscribed a crown 
a piece, and had it engraved. This 
was about 1738, and the account 
comes from Cole, the Aatiquary, who 
was.ove of the subscribers. Here are 
two other engravings of him, one a 
full-length, as the above is, and much 
resembling it; the other a head only, 

Tuomas Mivtres, Greek Professor 
at Oxford, 1706, and Bishop of Wa- 
terford and Lismore, in Ireland, in 
1708, was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Isaac Milles, Vicar of Wrexcomb, 
and Rector of Highclear in Hamp- 
shire, at which last place he resided 
near 40 years, and where he died and 
was buried in 1720, aged 82. Isaac, 
the father, was born at Cockfield in 
Suffolk ; the Bishop, most probably, 
in Hampshire; his father having re- 
sided the chief part of his life in that 
county, and having been Curate there 
before he obtained preferment, so 
that he cannot be claimed as a Suf- 
folk mao.—He published a Life of 
his father in 1721, 8vo. and died in 
1740. 

De. Jonw Warren, successively 
Bp. of St. David's and of Bangor, 
was one of the sons of Dr. Richard 
Warren, Archdeacon of Suffolk, and 
Rector of Cavendish in that county, 
where he died and was buried in 
1148, The Bishop was probably born 
at Cavendish in 1728, his father hav- 
ing been institated to that Living in 
1720, He died in 1800, aged 72, and 
was buried in the North Transept of 
Westminster Abbey, where there is 
a monument to his memory. For 
an account of him, see Nichols’s Li- 
terary Anecdotes, vol. VIII. pp. 430, 
431, and Gent. Mag. for 1814, 
431, part i. and part ii. p. 4.—He 
was brother to Dr. Richard Warren, 
the late celebrated Physician. 

Nicnouras Revert was the second 
son of John Revelt, Esq. of Bran- 
deston-hall in Suffolk, aod was born 
there in 1720. He left Eogland for 
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Italy in 1742, and studied painting 
at Rome, where he formed his inti- 
macy with Mr. Stuart, and with him 
he went to Athens in 1751. From 
his returu to England till 1764 no- 
thing is distinctly known of his 
pursuits; but it is supposed that 
he was occupied in making some 
of the drawings for the Antiquities 
of Athens*, In 1764 he engaged 
in a voyage, at the expence of the 
Dilettanti Society, of which the ob- 
ject was to delineate the antiquities 
of Ionia, and two years were thus 
presses. Ao account of his journey 

as been published by Dr. Chand- 
ler, and the principal objects of archi- 
tecture compose the two volumes of 
the lonian Antiquities, except those 
at Athens, part of which have already 
been published in the Second and 
Third Volumes of the Antiquities of 
Athens. The events of the long in- 
terval from 1766 to 1804, are not 
otherwise known, than that after his 
return, he seems to have spent his 
time in preparing the drawings for 
publication, and in superintending 
some works of architecture, and that 
he was by no means in easy circum- 
stances. Among the edifices which 
he designed, are, at Lord Le De- 
spencer’s, West Wycomb, the Eastern 
and Western Porticos, the Temple 
near the latter, the Temple of Flora, 
and the Temple ia the Island; the 
Church at Ayot St. Lawrence in Hert- 
fordshire ; and the Portico to the 
Eastern Front of Handlinch in Wilt- 
shire, the seat of James Dawkins, 
Esq. He died in London, June 3, 
1804, aged 84, and was buried in the 
church-yard of Brandeston, where an 
altar tomb, with an inscription, has 
been erected to his memory. 

There is an account of him in the 
Introduction to the Fourth Volume 
of the Antiquities of Athens, 1816. 

Having thus given a slight account 
of all but one of the worthies inquired 
after by your Correspondent * Grr- 
roviscens,” allow me, in return, to 
request of him, or some other of 
your Correspondents, any particulars 
that he may be in possession of con- 
cerning “ Mr. Edward Calver of Wil- 
by in Suffolk,” of whom there is a 
scarce portrait engraved by Hollar, 
which has been twice copied. About 
the middle of the 15th century there 





* See vol. LXVIII. p. 217. 
was 
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was & Poet of both his names, au- 
thor of several publications in verse, 
and I conjecture that the portrait 
above mentioned was intended for 
the Poet, and may have been pre- 
fixed to some one of his Poems. I 
should be very glad to be able to 
ascertain whether this conjecture be 
correct, and to what publication the 
engraving was prefixed. Of the Poet’s 
works, I have obtained accounts of 
the following. 

1. Passion and Discretion, in youth 
and age. London: printed by P. and 
R. Cotes, for Francis Econe, dwelling 
on Snow-hill. 1641, 4to. 

2. England’s Sad Posture, or a true 
description of the present estate of 
parr distressed England, and of the 
amentable condition of these distract- 
ed times since the beginning of this 
civill and unnatural war. Presented 
to the Earl of Manchester. London: 
peestes by Bernard Alsop, and are to 

e sold by Richard Harper, in Smith- 
field, at the signe of the Bible, 1644, 
sm. 8vo. or 12mo. 

8. Zion’s thankfull Ecchoes from 
the Clifts of Ireland, or the little 
Church of Christ in Ireland, warblin 
out the humble and gratefull ad- 
dresses to her elder sister in England: 
and in particular, to the Parliament, 
to his Excellency, and to his Army, 
or that part assigned to her assist- 
ance, now in her low, yet hopefull 
condition. Printed for Richard Har- 

r, at the Bible and Harp in Smith- 

Id, 1649, 4to. pp. 33. 

4. Calvin's Royal Vision, with bis 
most humble Addresses to his Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Person, 4to. pp. 19, Oct. 
11,1648. Iu the frontispiece the King, 
the Queen, and Prince Charles, are 
represented sitting on chairs, in the 
Sua; below, on the ground, lies the 
Poet asleep; between him and the 
Sun, on a label, is “ Calvin’s Royall 
Vision,” and some lines beneath him. 

I should be glad also of any par- 
ticulars of the undermentioned per- 
sons, of whom there are engraved 
Portraits. 

R. Clamp, Engraver at Ip:wich ; 
Edw. Davies, Dissenting Minister at 
Ipswich; Nath. Godbeld, vender of 
Quack Medicine; John Goswold, Ana- 
baptist; Joba Pixley, Smuggler, of 
Saws Letitia Rooks, of Bury; 

interflood, of Bary; Rev. Mr. Dew- 


hurst, of Bury; Rev. C. Atkinson, 
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Ipswich; Rev. Joseph Beard, Ips- 
wich; Rev. Jeremiah Burrough, Bu- 
ry; Rev. Wm. Brewer, Rendham ; 
Charles Jackson, of Sudbury ; Rev. 
Samuell Lovell Woodbridge ; Madam 
Soams; Jobo Playford. 


Yours, &c. D. A. Y. 


i 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 11. 

COMMUNICATION from Dr. 

Carey which you have publish- 

ed in your last number of the Gentle- 

man’s Magazine, has struck my no- 

tice, and calls upon me for observa- 
tion. 

If Dr. Carey has preceded me, and 
all others, in the conception of re- 
lieving persons from Shipwreck, on 
a lee shore, by means of a shot with 
a line attached to it, fired from a 
mortar, | am not ooly willing to give 
him credit for his ingenuity, but anx- 
ious to set an example to the world 
of homage to it. 

But having done this, I have done 
all for which in truth Dr. Carey has 
any claim upon me. I was not a 
reader of the Monthly Magazine. I 
never heard from any one, who was, 
that it contained the suggestion which 
Dr. C. proposes as his own invention, 
nor am | indebted to him, or re 
one else, for the pian of relief, whic 
in my hands alone has ever been suc- 
cessful in practice. 

Dr. Carey supposes that the prac- 
tice of my plan is not better than his 
own would have been, if he had car- 
ried his theory into practice. This 
is an,assertion which I have just as 
much right to deny, as he has to 
affirm, and with this remark, | shall 
leave it. That the theory is not ia 
practice through his exertions, can- 
not be denied. “* What bad been is un- 
known, what is appears.” I beg leave 
also to observe, that his wooden balls 
would never have gained communica- 


‘tion. He might as well have attempted 


to puff feathers against the wind, as 
to fire a wooden ball with a rope at- 
tached to it against such storms as 
drive vessels on shore, and prevent 
all communication except by the 
means which I devised and practised ; 
aod to which, without the imputa- 
tion of vanity, I may say, 156 fel- 
low creatures owe their lives. 
Gso. Wu. Mansy. 
REVIEW 
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51. The History and Antiquities of the 
Tower of London, with Biographical 
Anecdotes of Royal and Distinguished 
Persons, deduced from — pes 
papers, and Manuscripts, and from 
original and authentic Sources. By John 
Bayley, Esq. F.A.S. of the Honourable 
Society of the Inner Temple, and one of 
his Majesty’s Sub-commissioners on the 
Public Records. Jn two Parts. Part I. 
4to. pp. 272. Plates. Cadell. 

THE excellence and beauty of this 

Work, and its interesting subject, that 

hoary-headed Chelsea pensioner of 


Royal palaces, the invalided Tower 
of London, induce us to enter mi- 
nutely into the investigation which 
the book suggests; for it is, in fact, 
an admirable old head, which is in all 
respects a study for Antiquarian paint- 
ers. 


As the origin of the Tower is the 
chief difficulty of the subject, and Mr. 
Bayley is obliged for want of evidence 
to leave it in uncertainty (p. 1—6), 
we shall lay before our Readers cer- 
tain matters relative to such ancient 
fortresses, which, according to our 
knowledge, have never been before 
used. 

In the pastoral stage of society, 
men inhabited only the vallies. 
- nondum [lium et arces 
Pergamez steterant; habitabant vallibus 
imis.” Virg. Ain. iii. v. 109, 110. 


The finest known specimens of this 
early wra are the rocky excavations 
at Ispica in Sicily, supposed by De- 
Transl.) to have been the work of 
the Lestrygones, the first inhabitants 
of that islend, and not so much in- 
tended for permanent habitations, as 
for shelter from inclement weather. 
This state of things was found incom- 
patible with the security, indispensable 
during war, and hence commenced 
cities and fortresses. Quintilian says, 
(Declam. ccliii. § Tyrannicida volens 
dedi) ** that, in the earlier wras and 
in stages of society almost purely 
agricultural, towns and cities were 
deemed fortifications, whither, upon 
danger, rusticks always drove their 
ca Rad 

Accordingly, walled towns were 
only fortresses for an extensive dis- 
trict, castles for a smaller. With 

Gat. Mac. November, 1821. 


Acropoles, such as Tyrins, Mycenz, 
and other Cyclopean structures, we 
have not, strictly speaking, to treat. 
Of similarities in the smaller for- 
tresses, under discussion, we shall 
hereafter make mention. 

Moats, caverns, only wide 
enough for a single person to pass, 
aod provision for water, occur in the 
following accounts 


“ Hyrcanus, in the year 187 bef. Christ, 
built a stone castle, entirely of white 
stone to the very roof, and had animals of 
prodigious magnitude engraven upon it, 
and also encompassed it with a great and 
deep canal of water, He also made caves 
of many furlongs in length, by hollowing 
a roek, in which he made large rooms for 
feasting, living, and sleeping in, but the 
entrance was not wider than for one per- 
son to enter ata time. He introduced a 
vast quantity of waters into the Court.” 
Josephus, B. xii. c. 4. 

As to circular towers, they are of 
the most remote antiquity; though 
at first, probably, as the towers of 
Tyrins, solid masses of masonry, not 
containing any apartment. (Gell's 
Argolis, p. 184.) They were of Cy- 
clopean construction ; for Dr. Clarke 
saw, on the road from Lebadea to 
Delphi, a circular monument upon 
the top of a high rock, perhaps origi- 
nally a Tower of observation and de- 
fence, upon the frontiers of Phocis. 
It is of a circular form, built, like the 
walls of Tyrins, in the Cyclopean 
style, with huge stones, which the 
Ancients had the art of placing to- 
gether upon the acclivities of rocks, 
without any cement, in the most re- 
gular manner. (Trav. vii. 219.) The 
same learned gentleman has engraved 
for a vignette, in vol. ii. an ancient 
Greek Castle, as it appears upon a 
Macedonian coin. It consists of round 
towers, with walls between, and only 
differs from those of a castle of the 
wra of our Edward I. in having not 
notched but serrated or Vandyked 
battlements, such as are still seen in 
Egypt. (Denon, pl. Ruines d’ Alex- 
andrie.) 

Sir William Gell saw, near themoun- 
tain Sapyselaton, or Arachne, a Palaio 
Castro, which he thought worthy of 
examination. The walls appear to 
have been erected in a very advanced 
period 


- 
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period of the arts, and they are al- 
most perfect. The entrance is on the 
side most distant from the road. The 
fortress is nearly square, having on 
the N.E. angle a quadrangular, at 
each of the others, a circular tower. 
There is a fourth circular tower in 
the centre of the S. W. side, which 
defended the gate. There was here, 
as in other Greek Castles, an outer 
and an inner gate, with an interval 
between them. The passage did not 
lead directly into the heart of the 
fortress: but ran parallel to the cur- 
tain for some paces before it turned 
towards the interior. (<4rgolis, p. 
99.) Dr. Clarke observes, (7'rav. ii. 
102) that the fortress of Yenikali 
stands upon some high cliffs, above 
the town. In one of its towers there 
isa fountain. Thus, with the excep- 
tion of serrated battlements, the Greek 
Castle much assimilated that of our 
own nation. 
By the term Castellum, the Romans 
designated the reservoirs made for 
distribution of the waters of aque- 
ducts, and also little camps, i.e. such 
as might contain four cohorts (Ces. 
Bell.’ Gall. vii. 87.) by way of out- 
= to prevent surprise (Jd. 79.), 
or circumvallation of an enemy’s 
osition, with walls or trenches be- 
ween (Bell. Civil. L. iii. 43), or as 
citadels, within larger camps (Jd. 
46.), or for other military purposes. 
Now the temporary Roman muni- 
tions consisted of mere earth-work 
or wood-work, but the question 
here is, was there such a thing asa 
work resembling a medieval castle ? 
Authority from books on such sub- 
jects must be indecisive, because con- 
temporaries do not describe things 
familiar to every body. A fortunate 
coincidence, as it appears to us, sup- 
plies this deficiency. The word Cas- 
tellum implies both a reservoir and a 
fortress. Sir William Gell, in the 
frontispiece to his Pompeiana, has 
iven us a piece of furniture for hold- 
ing boiling water, made in the fashion 
of a castle, thus intended, apparently, 
asa pun in figure ef the word Castel- 
lum, as both a fortress and reservoir. 
The utensil consists of a seemingly 
walled square, embattled, and the 
sides marked with courses of masonry. 
At each angle are four square towers, 
not perpendicular, but pyramidal, 
bulging out at the bottom. This we 
conceive to be the image of a perma- 


nent castellum, of which there were 
not a few; for Apuleius says, “ nec 
paucis casulis atque castellis ober- 
ratis,” &c. (Metamorphos. L. iz. p. 
193. Ed. Bipont.) Gibbon mentions 
(vol. v. p. 361, ed. Svo.) the erection 
by one Dardanus on bis own estate, of 
a castle, with walls and gates, for the 
rotection of all persons, and named 
y him Theopolis. In the time of 
Justinian, Castles much resembled the 
Norman Tower and Keep, with walls 
and offices adjoining. The far greater 
part of that emperor’s forts, seem to 
have consisted only of a stone or 
brick tower, in the midst of a square, 
or circular area, which was surround- 
ed by a wall and ditch, and afforded, 
in a moment of danger, some protec- 
tion to the peasants and cattle of the 
neighbouring villages. These fortifi- 
cations may be compared to the 
Castles of Mingrelia. (Id. vii. 27.) 
The fact is, that all these fortresses 
were intended to protect the pea- 
santry and their property, in the 
event of hostile incursions. The city 
of Dara was surrounded with two 
walls; and the interval between them, 
of fifty paces, afforded a retreat to 
the cattle of the besieged [as did the 
outer bailey in later Castles]. The 
inner wall wasa monument of strength 
and beauty. It measured sixty feet 
from the ground, and the height of 
the towers was one hundred feet, the 
loop-holes, from whence an enemy 
might be annoyed with missile wea- 
pons, very small, but numerous. The 
soldiers were planted along the ram- 
parts, under the shelter of double 
galleries ; and a third platform, spa- 
cious and secure, was raised upon the 
summit of the towers. The exterior 
wall appears to have been less lofty, 
but more solid, and each tower was 
protected by a quadrangular bulwark. 
A hard rocky svil resisted the tools of 
the miners; and on the S. E. where 
the ground was more tractable, their 
approach was retarded by a new 
work, which advanced in the shape 
of a half moon. The double and 
treble ditches were filled with a 
stream of water [M. Paris divides 
Castles into single or double, accord- 
ing to the number of the moats, 
p- 116; with whom Decem Scriptores, 
col. 2677], and, in the management 
of the rivers, the most skilful labour 
was employed to supply the inba- 
bitants, to distress the besiegers, and 
to 








to prevent the mischiefs of a natural 
or artificial inundation. (Jd. vii. 140.) 
In short the whole coustruction of 
Norman Castles is ancient. 

Ist. The Gallery all round, and 
loop-holes ed missiles. Alberti says, 
“ Atqui placent ad urbem Romam 
muri: quibus decursorium ad mediam 
altitudinem inest. Suntque per murum 
aplis locis relicte fissure, unde fur- 
tim a sagittariis incautus et properans 
hostis saucietur.”” (Leo. Bapt. Alberti 
de re edificatorid, 4to, Paris, 1512, 
fol.ly.) The gallery occurs at T yrins. 
See Gell. 

Towers, mixed with the walls, and 
why round; why only half-towers, 
and open within. ** Etad murum turres 
quinquagenos in cubitos, quasi ante- 
rides adigende prodeuntibus in ro- 
tuodum eaben et proceritate cel- 
siores muro; ut qui proprius appli- 
cuerit missilibus nudum objiciat latus 
et conficiatur. Sic enim et murus a 
turribus et turris & turre mutuo de- 
fendetur. Turres, quo latere urbem 
spectant; muro nudatas ponito et 
apertus; ne hostem fortassis immis- 
sum protegant.” (Zbid.) Thus it ap- 
pears, that towers were annexed to 
the walls; that both might mutually 
protect each other; that the towers 
were round, in order that those who 
approached near them might present 
a naked side to the missiles, and be 
pierced through; and that demi-bas- 
tions, or half towers were usual, in 
order that they might not afford any 
protection to an enemy, who had got 
ia unawares. 

Towers were topped with coroneis 
or projecting parapets, for strength, 
and lo prevent the application of scal- 
ing ladders. * Turribus murisque co- 
rong, et decori sunt, et firmitatem ex 
nexurA afferunt; et admotaruw sca- 
larum irreptiones prohibent.” Ibid. 

Towers by the sides of the gates 
were added for the sake of protecting 
the latter. * Ad portarum utranque 
latus veteres assuevere, geminas gran- 
diores turres prestituere multa sui 
parte solidas; que veluti brachia 
sinus faucesque ingressus foveant.” 
(Ibid.) Thus a gate, without side 
towers, was considered as a human 
body without arms to defend it. 

Recesses were provided for the 
guard. * Tecta et secessus non de- 
erunt, quibus excubiz hybernas prui- 
nas et ejusmodi temporum injurias 
tolerent.” (lbid.) These,in the Nor- 
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man Castles, as at Hedingham Keep, 
appear to have been arches in the 
wall, within the narrow gallery, but 
they do not occur in the White 
Tower, and manifestly only weakened 
the wall, for purposes, better sup- 
plied by a moveable wooden form. 

Machicollations ancient, and in- 
tended for the purpose of throwing 

down stones and torches on the enemy, 
and water, if attempts were made to 
burn the gates, “ Propugnaculis pen- 
dentia subsint foramina quibus lapi- 
des et faces in hostem, et aquam 
etiam, siquid portam incenderit fun- 
das.” Ibid. 

Gates, cased with iron [as at Chep- 
stow Castle] or leather, to prevent 
burning. ‘* Valvas corio et ferro 
tectas ab igne vindicari predicant.” 
lbid. 

Walls, especially to be formed, that 
the enemy should not approach them 
with impunily, and to be provided with 
secret loopholes, at the very bottom, 
tn order to shoot besiegers, below their 
shields. “* Precipua quidem ad tuendos 
urbis et arcis muros ia hoc erit ratios 
ut cures penitas ne hostis impuné 
proprius possit appellere. Id fiet 
cum fossa, qua diximus profundaque 
lataque; tun et furtariis ut ita lo- 
quar sub fissuris per ipsum imum 
podii dispositis, unde hostis dum se 
scuto superneé proteget ; qua sit parte 
non tectus transveheretur.” Jd. fol. 
Ixiiii. 

Keeps to be entered only by draw- 
bridges. “ Ad arcem turris una pri- 
maria excitabitur; multa sui parte 
solida: toto opere robusta: undique 
munita: ceteris celsior; accessu ar- 
dua ; ingressu non nisi ponte mobili.” 
Ibid. 

Places for the Guards, and ingress 
and egress in various directions, 
Pointed arches and strong beams to 
support the engines. ** Excubiarum 
stationes distribuentur; ut alii in- 
fimas arcis partes; alii supremas; 
alii alias distinctis muneribus sedibus- 
que curent: demum aditus et egressus 
et omnis partitio sic habebitur et pa- 
rata et munita; ut neque amicorum 
perfidia, neque inimicorum vis frausve 
possit lwdere. Arcis tecta ne tor- 
mentorum ponderibus obruantur; ad 
acutum angulum finientur; aut valido 
opere et spississimis trabibus obfir- 
mabuntur.” (Ibid.) Grose meationsa 
Castle in Cornwall, which had adouble 
roof, in order to support the engines. 

Ditches 
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Ditches to be dug down, till a spring 
was found, in order that there might 
be no stagnant water to injure health. 
** Si erit plano, fossa aquaria circum, 
dabitur ; sed ea ne quid putidi aeris 
afferat usque fodietur, quo scaturiat 
vivamaquam.” (Id.|xiv.) [fthecastle 
was upon a hill, precipices were to be 
substituted for the diteh. “ Si erit 
monte precipitiis vallabitur.” did. 

Wells, or conveniences for water, 
arms, stores (arms, corn, bacon, vi- 
negar; and especially wood), private 
entrances, closets, sublerraneous pas- 
sages, for sending out messengers, but 
so as to have no communication within 
the gates, and to end in a sewer, sand- 
quarry, temples,or tombs. * Non de- 
erit aqua; suppeditabit ubi militem 
arma, fraumenta, pernam, acetum, et in 

rimis ligna, colloces atque asserves. 

Nothing of this kind to be also want- 
Ing io the Keep.] Et io arce ipsa 
turris isteac primaria quam dicimus, 
veluti minutior quedam aderit arx; 
cui prorsus desit nihil eorum qua 
arcibus desiderentur. Habebit cister- 
nam et loculos rerum, quibus sese 
abunde alat et tueatur. Habebit adi- 
tos unde in suos etiam invites irrum- 
pat; et unde petita subsidia immit- 
tat. Illud hic non pretereo cunicu- 
lis aquariis arces interdum defensas; 
interdum urbes cloacis captas fuisse. 
Horum utrumque juvat ounciis emit- 
tendis. At curasse oportet, ut istius- 
modi res multo minus ledere possint, 
= juvare. Fient igitur aptissimi: 

uceotur tortuosi; excipientur pro- 
fundo ut neque armatus pervadere ; 
Neque inermis in arcem evadere, nisi 
vocatus admissusque sit potis [ portis] 
Finiem bellissimé cloaca, aut potius 
deserta et ignota in arenaria, aut se- 
cretis templorum fanisiis ac bustu- 
ariis.” 

In Britton’s Architectural Anti- 
quities (ii. 88), mention is made of a 
curious biding-place in the wall of 
Oxburgh Hall, in the county of Nor- 
folk. It measures about six feet in 
length, by five feet in width, and 
seven in height. The entrance to 
this dark and secret recess is through 
a small arched closet, wherein is a 
trap door, concealed in the pavement. 
The door is formed of a wooden 
frame, iticluding bricks, and its centre 
is fixed on an iron axle; by a forceable 
pressure on one side, the other end 
rises, and thus the solitary den or 
cell is disclosed; but the door is so 


constructed and situated, that it never 
would be found by accident. “ I ap- 
prehend,” observes Lady Bedingfield, 
“this hiding place to have been 
formed during the persecution of Ca- 
tholick priests, as many such places 
of concealment are to be found in old 
Catholick mansions.” A like secret 
recess is said to have been discovered 
beneath a fire-place. In Nash’s “ Wor- 
cestershire,” similar lurking places 
are noliced, as being applied to 
the purposes mentioned; but the 
fashion is far more ancient than the 
times alluded to. Alberti mentions 
secret places in walis, not to be stopped 
up with mortar, but only chalk. “Tum 
si humanos casus nequicquam neglex- 
isse oportet, nimirum juvabit notos 
sibi habere ingressus intimam in ar- 
cem ; quibus si quando evenit ut ex- 
cludatur; possit attemperate irrum- 

ere cum armatis; et fortassis con- 
eret ad hanc rem partem habere ali- 
quam murorum abditissimam, que non 
ex calce sed creta obstructa sit.” Al- 
berti, fol. Ixv. 

Castles are such subjects of interest, 
that we have indulged ourselves at 
greater length, than was necessary for 
our purpose, but we were glad of the 
opportunity. 

(To be continued.) 


58. An Essay on the Production of Wealth, 
&c, By R, Torrens, Esg. F. R.S. 8v0, 
pp. 430. 1821, Longman and Co. 
THE simple method of obtaining 

riches requires not an iota of philoso- 

phical knowledge. It is a mere affair 
of parsimony, or judicious use of skill 

or capital. , 

The systems of political economy 
now prevalent have become, in a 
great degree, unintelligible, even to 
the learned. This is much to be re- 
gretted, because, though no man can 
make a fortune by any knowledge 
acquired from them, yet they operate 
in detection of erroneous conclusions. 
But the misfortune, the serious mis- 
fortune is, that, as to the acquisition 
of~wealth, none of the theories are 
founded on fact; at the best, they 
are mere mathematical expositions 
of modes. . Wealth, understanding by 
the word, accumulation of capital 
beyond the necessary wants of the ac- 
cumulator, grows out of circum- 
stances; generally speaking, out of 
exorbitant profits. This is paradoxi- 
cal; but it is easily explained. An 

extraordinary 
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extraordinary demand was occasioned 
by the late war, rents doubled and 
often trebled, and the National debt 
was augmented six hundred millions. 
So much new capital was therefore 
raised and realized. But during the 
peace preceding this war, the three 
per cents rose to 96, thus showing 
that profit was diminishing; for as 
much will be given for money, as can 
be made by it. 

Now the grand means of becoming 
rich is to get an exorbitant profit 
for that which requires little or no 
capital, e. g. A Birmingham watch- 
maker will get up a watch, of which 
the prime cost does not exceed 1. 
and such watch will sell in Turke 
for 3%. To such a man bad debts will 
not operate severely ; but let a capi- 
talist, or a renter, who expects only 
from ten to twenty-five per cent. ex- 
— bad debts, and the loss will 

that of crippling his means. The 
machinery and skill of this country 
often pays seventy-five per cent. over 
and above a fair interest for the sum 
expended upon the purchase of the 
raw material ; and it will then appear, 
that it is not so much the profit 
gained upon the capital which is so 
valuable, but that which is the re- 
ward of skill; and in that we appre- 
hend the greatest source of wealth to 
consist; i. e. taking the amount of 
profit and the trifling effect of loss as 
an absolute bonus over and above the 
10 or 25 per cent. profit of the capi- 
talist. In Savage’s judicious observa- 
tions on Emigration, we find, p. 50, 
“at Onandinga a horse-shoe 5s.” 


Now suppose, that they cost making, . 


freightage, and conveyance to the 
spot 2s. each. If a vessel could con- 
vey a million, the return would be 
100,0007. We do not say, that money 
is to be acquired in any such easy ex- 
traordinary manner, but this we know, 
that Lombard hawkers of brass toys, 
whose box contains the whole of their 
capital, often retire to their own 
country with fortunes; and that the 
ery ye of the Scotch pedlar, whose 
pack is ten times more valuable, are 
not more than those of the other. 
In short, skill and machinery meta- 
morphose time into money. Produc- 
tion of it by capital is a mere natural 
increase by generation. 

We have indulged ourselves thus 
far, because we consider skill and 
machinery to be a safer and quicker 


method of acquiring riches, than 
heavy expenditures of capital; and 
because political economists seem to 
limit the production of riches to the 
use of the latter. 

We do not hesitate to pronounce 
the work of Mr. Torrens to be mas- 
terly and luminous. He deeply un- 
derstands the subject ; and this depth 
occasionally renders him obscure, for 
want of illustration ; but the extracts 
quoted will show, that he mostly 
soars far above the unintelligible jar- 
gom» in which the subject is clothed, 

y many, who are very capable of 
treating it in a different manuer. 

One important passage explains a 
great cause of the distress, which 
has followed the last general peace. 


“ The conquests, the naval superiority, 
and the restrictive system of England, 
aided, as it was, by the anti-commercial 
decrees of the French’Goveroment, ren- 
dered the United Kingdom the entrepét 
for the colonial trade of Europe. The 
consignments from all the colonies of pro- 
duce for the purchase of foreign goods, 
and from all the countries of Europe of 
foreign goods for the purchase of colonial 
produce, constituted an immense mer- 
cantile capital, circulating throughout the 
ports of the United Kingdom, paying a 
regular commission to the British mer- 
chant, with dues, profits, and rents, for 
the use of docks, wharfs, and warehouses. 
When peace returned, and England re- 
signed her colonial conquests, this im- 
mense floating capital was no longer at- 
tracted to her ports. The British mer- 
chant ceased to receive his accustomed 
commission, and the proprietors of docks 
and warehouses, the dues and rents paid 
by the colonial and continental consumer ; 
and the cessation of hostilities, instead of 
giving, as some persons seemed to expect, 
a new impulse to commercial prosperity, 
was followed by a diminution of trade, 
and a loss of wealth.” P, 239, 


The following extract shows the 
effect of machinery in agriculture, 
and of consolidating farms. 


* Contrivances, such as threshing ma- 
chines, for the abridging of labour, though 
to a hasty observer, they may seem cal- 
culated to dimivish the demand for work- 
men, have in reality a directly contrary 
operation. They allow additional por- 
tions of capital to be applied to all old 
lands; they drive the plough over new 
districts, which could not otherwise be 
tilled ; and while they thus, by a double 
operation, enlarge the sphere of agricul- 
tural exertion, they encrease the surplus 
produce of the soil, and thus furnish the 

means 
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means of employing an increased manu- 
facturing population.” 

*© With respect to the advantage or dis- 
advantage of large farms, the question is 
somewhat more complicated, and may re- 
quire a brief illustration. Let the estate 
of a nobleman be divided into ten small 
farms, each cultivated by the labour of 
the farmer and his family ; and let one of 
these farmers find that if he were to con- 
duct a large concern, he could, in conse- 
quence of employing improved machinery, 
and of otherwise abridging and economis- 
ing labour, perform the same quantity of 
work with a less number of hands, and 
therefore bring a larger proportional sur- 
plus produce to market, and afford to pay 
a higher proportional rent, than while he 
continued on his small farm, On the ex- 
piration of leases the nobleman, tempted 
by the offer of a higher rent, lets the whole 
estate to this single farmer ; and conse- 
quently the other nine farmers, with their 
families, sink to the condition of agricul- 
tural labourers upon the estate. So far 
the effect is injurious. But, on the other 


hand, the employment of more efficacious 
machinery, and the more economical ap- 
plication of labour which are found ad- 
missible into large concerns, and which 
enaole the great farmer to tempt the pro- 
prietor with the offer of a higher rent, 
would also enable him, with a given ex- 


penditure, to raise a greater produce than 
before. This, as we have already seen, 
would allow old fields to receive a bigher 
dressing, and new fields, which before lay 
waste, to be brought into cultivation ; 
would cause a larger quantity of surplus 
produce to be brought into market, and 
consequently furnish the means of em- 
ployiog a larger number of manufactur- 
ing labourers. Let the surplus prodace 
of this estate have been formerly food and 
material for ten, and let it now be food 
and material for fifteen manufacturing 
families. The case will then stand thus: 
—the evil of throwing the whole estate 
into one large farm will consist of the loss 
of comfort sustained by the nine families, 
who have sunk from the state of small 
farmers to that of day-labourers ; while 
the benefits resulting from the change 
will consist of the additional comfort en- 
joyed by the family which obtains the large 
farm, the additional enjoyments of the 
proprietor who receives a higher reut, and 
the whole enjoyments of the five addi- 
tional manufacturing families, to which 
the increased surplus produce of the estate 
furnishes the means of existence. It is 
impossible, therefore, to doubt, that 
throwing the estate into one large farm 
produced a great balance of goud. Leav- 
ing the increased comforts of the proprietor 
and large farmer quite out of the question, 
we have fourteen families subsisted instead 
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of nine; and it may evem happen, that 
these fifteen are more abundantly sub- 
sisted than the nine could formerly have 
been.” P. 141 seq, 


An additional fact is, that poor 
lands can never be cultivated to their 
full bearing, in an arable form, with- 
out a large flock of sheep, by which 
alone the manure is acquired, requi- 
site for producing a crop. A small 
farmer has neither capital or winter 
food for this; and the land is there- 
fore beggared, by repeated sowing, 
without repairs, 

Of experimental farming, Mr. Tor- 
reos gives an excellent rule: 

** It is only when the experimental 
farmer discovers the means of raising a 
given produce at a less expence, that he is 
entitled to be regarded as a public bene- 
factor.” P, 143, 

The instruction to be found in this 
work is of the highest order, most 
satisfactory and most extensive. 
Should it reach a second edition, 
which we sincerely wish, we beg to 
suggest, that illustrations, like Cases 
in Medical, or Experiments in Philo- 
sophical Works, can alone relieve the 
enormous quantity of dead wall, 
which our political economists exhi- 
bit in their literature. In mercy, let 
us have some ivy and ruined Gothic 
arches, formed out of curious govern- 
mental errors, and extraordinary spe- 
culations. In questions of business, 
we do not think (as we have before 
stated) that political economy is of 
much use; for instance, we are not 
convinced by Mr. Torreus’s theory of 
demand and supply (p. 396). We be- 
lieve, that it is the entire creature of 
circumstances, and that, although 
many tradesmen have been made 
wiser, none have been made richer 
through the publication of Adam 
Smith. A Miser is the only person 
qualified to exhibit the requisite de- 
tails, unless the process be comprised 
in Patents, Quack Medicines, Specula- 
tions, or successful Jobbing. 

59. Monopoly and Taxation vindicated 
against the Errors of the Legislature. 
By a Nottinghamshire Farmer. 

We have within view, at this pre- 
sent moment, a farm, let sixty years 
ago at 70/. per ann.—now at 400i/. 
Within the last forty years, that farm 
has actually returned to the Land- 
lord and Tenant, cightcen thousand 
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four hundred pounds, (92001. to each) 
over and above the first letting pro- 
fits. The value of the estate was 
sixty years ago, at 25 years’ purchase, 
17502. it is now worth 7500/. and if 
money always pays 5 per cent. its 
cheapness does not depreciate its va- 
jue. Thus the value of land has aug- 
mented at a ratio nearly double that 
of compound interest, and it must be 
manifest, that such a vast increase 
roust grow out of circumstances, and 
cannot be continued by any other 
means. High prices, in our opinion, 
depend wholly and solely upon the 
dewand exceeding the supply, and 
nothing but plenty can render cheap 
an indispensable article of life, such 
as is provision: now the proper re- 
medy of all gluts is exportation for 
foreign articles, net of home growth ; 
but the price of the exported article 
must be the lowest, not the local one, 
for then the foreigner will only raise 
his own commodities to a similar un- 
natural value. Thus if a Baltic mer- 
chant exchanges corn for wine, at 
32s. per quarter, and the English 
trader at 80s. neither will obtain 
more wine than the other. The Land- 
owner and Farmer have had a glo- 
rious harvest out of the slender in- 
comes of poor annuitants; and why 
may not Providence in its goodness 
give them, in their turn, a blessing 
also?—But this blessing to them, is 
acurse to others, in punishment of 
folly. No man of — landed pro- 
perty, if possessed of common sense, 
can be without enormous superfluity ; 
i.e. he may maintain his household 
by occupying a sufficient domain, 
and place all the rest of his receipts 
against taxes, grocery, wine, cloth- 
ing, and servants’ wages. His wife’s 
fortune and his timber ought to fur- 
nish provision for younger children. 
If therefore things fall, there is no 
diminution of comfort, except in re- 
duction of establishment, or dissipa- 
tion expences. But the misfortune 
is, that most Landholders, through 
speculation and buying, are deeply 
mortgaged. The Mortgagee claims 
his 5 per cent.; and if rents must be 
reduced two fifths, as 10001. per ann. 
out of 2500/. and there be a mortgage 
of 20,0001. the proprietor has only 
5001. per annum. 

Now as the writer before us evi- 
dently thinks that Produce and High 
Prices, may be multiplied indefi- 
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nitely by artificial means, we consi- 
der his position to be absolutely er- 
roneous; and, as he speaks in the 
most contemptuous terms of the first 
men in this country, because they will 
not legislate impossibilities, we shall 
say no more of a book which com- 
mences with “* The degree of stupid 
ignorance the country appears now 
to have arrived at!” except that 
thej{Author puts a high price upon 
himself, though circumstances com- 
mand the price of other things. 
But what says Common Sense? If 
you cannot Sty lay down all 
the arable possible; in two or three 
years the glut will be overcome: and 
so manage, by laying down and break- 
ing up, that the supply and the de- 
mand may, as far as possible, meet 
each other, i.e. when corn continues 
to fall, lay down and so forth. 


60. Bannockburn, a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo, 
Warren. 

THIS is another link in the series 
of Romantic Novels founded on His- 
toric Facts, or Legendary Tradition, 
and is of too remote a period to ap- 
prehend any material charges of ana- 
chronism. 

The Reader is here led back to the 
days of Wallace and of Robert Bruce, 
names as renowned in Scottish Story, 
after a lapse of five centuries, as those 
of Wellington and Nelson are in our 
own times, and will continue to be 
whilst the annals of Britain, or the 
English yy = shall remain to 
perpetuate the memory of the Bat- 
tle of the Nile, or the still more de- 
cisive triumphs of Waterloo and Tra- 
falgar. 

The memorable defeat of the En- 
glish army of King Edward, at Ban- 
nockburn, from which this Novel de- 
rives its title, forms only a small por- 
tion of the concluding volume; and 
that important event is related with 
something like fidelity, from the best 
Historians. The preceding pages are 
occupied by entertaining details of 
the habits and manners of the prin- 
cipal Highland Chiefs, both in their 
domestic arrangements, and in the 
mode of assembling their several 
Clans, when about to unfurl their 
warlike banners. Their despotic sway 
appears to have been almost unbound- 
ed; they possessed the powers of life 
and death. 

One of these Chieftains, Monaltry, 

Laird 
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Laird of the Castle of that name, is 
described as the paternal guardian of 
his Clan; another of them, Inver- 
cauld, Laird of Braemar, as a fero- 
cious tyrant, even over his own off- 
spring ; and a third, Lord Gordon, 
as an avaricious and blood-thirsty 
monster. All these are well deline- 
ated, as are the characters of several 
subordinate chiefs, and one dari 
Amazonian dame, who performs go 
suit and service both in the Cabinet 
and in the Field. 

As a Novel without a Love Stor 
would be a body without a soul, 
four amiable daughters of the two 
first- mentioned chieftains, hold a 
conspicuous place in these volumes, 
and add considerably to the interest 
of the narrative; particularly Cle- 
meatina, the heroic daughter of the 
haughty Invercauld, whose remark- 
able and perilous adventures form a 
prominent feature of the work, As 
usual, this part of the story ends 
happily, and the four maidens are 
all united on the same day to the 
gallant objects of their early love, 
in the Gothic Chapel of Braemar 
Castle. 

A variety of incidents are inter- 


——s and “ Bannockburn” is on 
the whole an amusing and instruc- 
the 
drawback in it being, the wearisome 
and almost perpetual use of a dia- 
lect not very accordant to an En- 
glish ear. 


tive performance ; principal 


61. Report to the County of Lanark, of 
a Plan for relieving Public Distress, 
&c, By Robert Owen. 4/0. pp. 73. 


62, Report ef the Commitiee appointed 
at a Meeting of Journeymen, chiefly 
Printers, to take into Consideration cer- 
tain Propositions, submitted to them by 
Mr. George Mudie, having for their 
Object a System of Social Arrangement, 
calculated to effect essential Improve- 
ments in the Condition of the Working 
Classes, &c. «Lond. pp. 26, 

63. St. George and St. Dennys, a Dia- 
logue. By Hugh Melros. Lond. pp. 
113, Stodart. 

WE have classed these works to- 
gether, because they refer to the 
same subject, the State of the Poor. 

We shall begin with Mr. Owen; 
for whom, personally, we profess re- 
spect. His Plan is, in substance, the 
following. 


A Gentleman, when he sets up a 
Manufactory, may find it 
to provide residences for his work- 

ple. Instead of founding a vil- 
age, he may erect a a and by 
supplying the necessaries of life him- 
self, return into his own purse, in- 
stead of that of the shopkepeer, the 
wages of his dependants. Such is the 
Lanark System, which, with the ex- 
ception of the collegiate form, and 
the plausible disguise of schools, dis- 
pensaries, and chapels, is a plan that 
would ultimately tend, by inevitable 
influence, to compel the Journeymen 
to buy of the Master, a we: against 
which the Legislature has recently 
made the most severe enactments. 

That this is a just statement, we 
shall prove from the second report. 
It proposes an establishment of 250 
families, who, by means of wholesale 
supply, and having every thing made 
at home, are to save 7,780i. per ann. 
Now if every 250 families through- 
out the kingdom are to diminish the 
profit of the Shopkeepers 8,000/. a 
year, how are house-rents and taxes 
to be paid, and tenants to be found? 
Dilapidations of the towns and vil- 
lages must follow; and families be- 
yond numbers be ruined. For it is 
to be recollected, that the plan im- 
plies the annihilation of all retailers, 
and leaving —— to pay scot and 
lot but a few gentlemen. 

The next propositions are Spade 
Husbandry, and a Barter Trade. 
First then for Spade Husbandry. Set- 
ting aside the absurdity of the thing, 
in relation to shallow or rocky soils, 
there are many villages of several 
square miles in extent, which do not 
contain a population of one hundred 
souls. Migratory bands of Spade- 
men are therefore to supply the 
place of horses, but the season for 
the work is the same of course all 
over the county, nor would it be 
possible for all the adult males in the 
united kingdom to dig up one third 
of the arable soil. The rest must 
therefore remain unsown, and we 
roust be starved. But if it were not 
so, the farmer must be completely at 
the mercy of the labourers, all band- 
ed, and incorporated, so as to form 
conspiracies, and defy laws at option; 
kill all the horses in the kingdom, 
destroy the machinery, and seize the 
estates of the gentry. sew! 

> 
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As to the Barter Trade, the plano 

is as follows: 
_ Let those, who can make one article 
be so situated, that they can exchange 
with persons who can make others. Let 
the linen, cotton, woollen, and silk- 
weavers interchange with each other, and 
with the cutler, the upholsterer, the ho- 
sier, the hatter, the tanner, the printer, 
the builder, farmer, teacher, &c. and it 
will soon be found that there is no want 
of a market for them ail.”—Mudie’s Re- 
Port, p. 15. 

Now under a Barter trade, the pro- 
ductive industry of the country would 
soon be annihilated, for who would 
employ the utmost of his capital, 
time, and labour, to raise goods which 
he cannot convert into wealth, that 
brings a return, but only a warehouse 
full of other goods, that he must ex- 
change again, and so on ad infinitum ? 
Who will also create goods, to have 
the labour and misery of travelling 
miles to find customers, who, as is 
usual in America, under the barter- 
plan, will force upon him, in ex- 
change, German flutes and fiddles 
and walking- sticks, and other such 
things as he may not want? What 
would a college of silk-weavers give 
io exchange for Latin and Greek, 
and support of the learning and de- 
fence of the country? Civilization 
would perish, for Otaheitiaus are good 
mechanicks. 

It is, further, a part of this plan 
rea age a pauperism by bounty, 
to have excellent eooks, and very 
good living. All are to laugh and 
grow fat, for there is not to be a cat 
of nine tails in the college. Mr. 
Nield (a Philanthropist, like Mr. 
Owen,) says of the Shrewsbury House 
of Industry, “The average number 
in the House is 340; the children de- 
licate and pampered, from being ac- 
customed to abundance and variety 
of provisions and comfortable rooms, 
very dissimilar to those of the hardy 
peasant, are therefore ill calculated 
to rear up useful assistants in the 
employments of agriculture, or to 
aube useful servants to the farmers. 
They would prefer a race of hardy 
lads inured from their infancy to com- 
bat weather and temporary want.” 
Add the remark of Dr. Lettsom, ano- 
ther Philanthropist, “‘ Indulgence and 
plenty unfit poor children for labo- 
rious situations.” It is also weil- 
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known, that a poor boy, taken into 
a Gentleman’s-bouse, and accustomed 
to the remains of his table, becomes 
unable afterwards to live upon Cot- 
tage Fare, and sustain field-work. 
The Collegiate plan is therefore ut- 
terly unadviseable in agricultural pa- 
rishes; and where a man has a large 
family, if, instead of apprenticing out 
his children, they be put to work at 
a small weekly pay, received by the 

arents, the union of all their earn- 
ings will enable them to live with 
ease. Clothes, firing, medical aid, 
and schooling, are excellent chari- 
ties, but as the stimulus to industry, 
and the means of supporting labour 
should never be destroyed, appetites 
should not be pampered; and the 
expense of buying luxuries is a check 
upon the abuse of them. 

In short, we are convinced, that 
were it a legislative enactment to 
incorporate the poor upon Mr. Owen’s 

lan, the whole power of the State is 
immediately consigned into the hands 
of Communities, which are thus ena- 
bled to act like the Janissaries in 
Turkey. The Spencean plan would 
be a probable result, and easily exe- 
cuted. The Constitution, Revenue, 
Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and Mili- 
tary, would fall; and, when the whole 
population was pauperized alike, 
anarchy and civil war would termi- 
nate the Lanark System, which we 
do not hesitate to pronounce, would 
turn out the most dangerous politi- 
cal combustible that had ever been 
invented. 

We speak not thus in mean invi- 
diousness of Mr. Owen's plan. We 
have no objection to clubbing in- 
comes, to workmen voluntarily Ress. 
ing masses, and founding frieudly so- 
cieties, clothing or furniture clubs, 
and receiving every support and aid 
from their masters, which the con- 
servation of their health and physi- 
cal well-being require. Nor do we 
think that the College system, with 
respect to females before matrimo- 
a on is wholly objectionable ; 
en the contrary, under judicious ma- 
nagement, it may be made very 
advantageous to them and to the 

ublick. But a plan, which merely 
implies robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, or merely transferring the 
profit of the retailer to the governor 
of the college, and the ruin of the 

revenue 
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revenue and an enormous mass of 
house-property, cannot for a moment 
be allowed, as worthy legislative no- 
tice, unless proper indemnifications 
are previously secured; and whence 
are they to proceed ?—Let Mr. Owen 
square and change his plans into a 
safe and practicable form, and we 
shall be the first to ay 1 him. 
At present that plan is a downright 
barrel of gunpowder, which should 
be sunk ia a pond. 

We now come to Mr. Melros’s 
Poem, in which Saint Denys con- 
trasts the happy state of his Pea- 
santry with that of St.George; once, 
says Mr. M. an honest fellow, who 
would swear indeed, but is now ad- 
dicted to lying instead, and relieving 


his poor only with soup, bibles, and 


religious tracts. The Revolution 
enabled the French poor to pur- 
chase small parcels of land, and 
France is thrice as large as England. 
A Frenchman eats only a slice of 
bread and apple for breakfast, and 
soups and distils a pound of meat, 
with the aid of vegetables, into a 
week’s fare, and never gets drunk. 
Now our workmen would not thank 
Mr. Melros fer such an exchange, 
but, as female society is inimical to 
drunkenness, we are inclined to wish 
that dancing was the chief English, 
as it is French amusement. Mr. M. 
wishes the poor to have, each fa- 
mily, 10 to 25 acres of ground out 
of the common lands, and as his po- 
liticks are tinctured with a spice of ra- 
dicalism, we end with observing, that 
his Poetry is occasionally oe and 
sprightly: sometimes unintelligible. 
64. Memoirs of the Celebrated Persons com- 
posing the Kit-Cat Club; with a Prefa- 
tory Account of the Origin of the Asso- 
ciation. Illustrated with Forty-eight 
Portraits, from the Original Paintings by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. Super royal 410. 
pp. 318. Hurst, Robinson, and Co, 


THIS splendid publication reflects 
considerable credit on the talents and 
perseverance of the Author. He has 
amassed a valuable and original fund 
of anecdotal literature, connected 
with the brilliant era of Queen Anne. 
Toall, therefore, who feel an interest in 
that eventful period, this elegant vo- 
lume will afford ample gratification, as 
embracing a great variety of novel 
and curious biography, related in the 
most dispassionate and impartial man- 
ner. 


of the Kit-Cat Club. [Nov. 


The Kit-Cat Club, consisting of 
the principal Noblemen and Gentle- 
men who opposed the arbitrary mea- 
sures of James II. was instituted about 
the year 1700, for the purpose of 
encouraging Literature and the Fine 
Arts; and promoting loyalty and alle- 
giance to the Protestant succession in 
the House of Hanover. Among the 
forty-eight members of this distin- 
guished association, were the Dukes 
of Marlborough and Newcastle; the 
Earls of Halifax, Dorset, and Whar- 
ton; Sirs Robert Walpole, John 
Vanbrugh, Richard Steele, Samuel 
Garth, Godfrey Kneller; and Addison, 
Congreve, Pulteney, Walsh, &c.; thus 
comprising the most illustrious per- 
sons, both as it respected rank and 
talent, of an era not unaptly desig- 
nated the Augustan age of British 
Literature. 

It was, however, for the decided 
and unremitting assiduity with which 
they sought to defend and advocate 
the Protestant government of the 
country, that this knot of eminent 
individuals were principally conspi- 
cuous. Io their political character 
they are spoken of by Horace Wal- 
pole as “ the patriots that saved Bri- 
tain ;” and it would be well if a guar- 
dian society of a similar description 
could be organized at the — day, 
to assist in promoting and encourag- 
ing those sentiments of loyalty and 
zeal, for which the members of the 
Kit-Cat Club were so deservedly cele- 
brated. But these worthies did not 
confine their attention to politics 
alone. They gave premiums to Lite- 
rary adventurers, and patronized 
Poetry, Painting, and the Drama. 

Pope remembers having seen a pa- 
per in Lord Halifax’s hand-writing, 
offering a premium of four hundred 
guineas fur the best written comedy. 
As critics, also, their judgment was 
considered as paramount; and sub- 
jected to constant applications from 
all quarters. 

The Kit-Cat Club is said to have 
been founded by Jacob Tonson the 
bookseller, of whom a copious and 
entertaining biography is given in 
this collection. However this may 
have been, he was certainly their 
Secretary, and in fact the very pivot 
upon which the Society appears 
to have revolved. He was an active 
man at all their meetings, and as a 
testimony of the good disposition < 

is 
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his illustrious friends towards him, 
they each presented him (after the 
example of the Duke of Somerset) 
with their portraits. These were 
painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and 
are now in the possession of W. Baker, 
Esq. of Bayfordbury, near Hertford. 
he Club is reported to have de- 

rived its title from the name of the 
person at whose house the meetings 
were first held. This was one Chris- 
topher Cat, an obscure pastry-cook, 
who lived originally in Shire-lane, 
Temple Bar, but ee ently at the 
Fountain Tavern, Strand. The stand- 
ing dish at supper was mutton pies ; 
for the manufacture of which Mr. 
Cat had acquired considerable reputa- 
tion. A different etymology of the 
Club’s name has been assigned by 
Arbuthnot. In the following epigram, 
he seems to refer it to the custom of 
toasting ladies after dinner, peculiar 
to those gentlemen. 
Whence deathless Kir Cart took its name, 

Few critics can uuriddle, 
Some say from Pastry-cook it came, 

And some from Cat and Fiddle. 
From no trim beaux its name it boasts, 

Grey statesmen or green wits; 
But from its pell-mell pack of toasts 


OF old Cats and young Kits / 


Having thus given some account 
of the Kit-Cat Club as an association, 
we shall proceed to introduce our 
Readers to the Members individually ; 
and as we cannot, in our brief limits, 
pretend to analyse the work at large, 
we mustcontent ourselves with slightly 
mentioning those parts which appear 
to us most worthy of notice, and pre- 
senting our Readers with a few of 
such portions of the work as can be 
the most easily detached from the rest. 

The memoirs of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the Earls of Wharton and 
Dorset, Sir Robert Walpole, Sir Rich- 
ard Steele, Congreve, Addison, and 
Jacob Tonson, the bookseller, are 
the most copious biographies in the 
volume; thaf of the latter contains 
mouch curious and interesting informa- 
tion, respecting the progress of book- 
making and bookselling. 

In the life of Addison there occurs 
an ingenious and conclusive defence 
of that great Moralist, from the slan- 
ders of Pope and his friends. 

“The origin of the quarrel between 
Pope and Addison seems never to have 
been very distinctly ascertained; but the 
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accusations brought against Addison are 
principally these :—His jealousy of Pope’s 
genius, and his lation that 
the Rape of the Lock should be given to 
the world as it was first shewn to him, 
without the machinery, which he consi- 
dered likely to encumber the Poem. This 
circumstance, it is stated, first opened 
Mr. Pope’s eyes as to the real character 
of Addison. But where is the evidence 
that this opinion was in any way connect- 
ed with jealousy of Pope’s talents? Pope 
recommended Addison not to try his Cato 
at the theatre; he neglected this advice, 
and the piece was eminently successful. 
It would be just as reasonable to ee 
that Pope suggested its sup jon from 
mere males of envy and filewill. One 
position is quite as fair and as tenable as 
the other. 

“*The next charge instituted against 
Addison is that of having written a trans- 
lation of the first book of Homer, and got 
Tickell to father it, in order that he might 
extol and encourage it, to the prejudice of 
Pope’s version, then in course of publicas 
tion. Unfortunately, however, for the 
propagators of this calumny, the fact is 
now established beyond question, that 
Tickell himself, and not his patron, was 
the author of the translation to which his 
name was prefixed. Watts, the prioter, 
has declared that the copy was in the hand- 
writing of Tickell, but much corrected and 
interlined by Addison; and Mr. Nichols, 
in one of the volumes of his valuable Lite- 
rary Anecdotes, has presented us with ad- 
ditional information on the subject, tend- 
ing, if further evidence were necessary, to 
fix the point beyond the possibility of 
doubt. Where then was the crime of bis 
correcting and encouraging Tickell, with 
whom he was at all times more intimate 
than with Pope? ‘ Conscious,’ as Dr. 
Joh has exp dit, ‘of the selfish- 
ness of Pope’s pretended friendship,’ was 
it unnatural that in matters requiring his 
patronage he should give the preference to 
him of whose production be desired to 
think the best? It has been affirmed that 
the circumstance already detailed ‘ opened 
Pope’s eyes to the meanness and jealousy 
of Addison.’ Either this could not have 
been the case, or Pope was in the highest 
degree insincere ; for we find him defend- 
ing Cato in 1713, (although his zeal, if 
we adopt the suggestions of Dr. Johnson, 
would seem to have arisen rather from the 
desire of vilifying an old enemy than a 
wish to benefit his friend,) and his letters 
to Addison, in October, November, De- 
cember, and January following, after the 
period when he is represented to have 
been so much enlightened as to his cha- 
racter, abound in the strongest expres- 
sions of fricadship and confidence, 
sides this, he intrusted to the very man, 

whose 
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whose jealousy, if the statement has any 
truth in it, as it respected his ‘ Rape of 
the Lock, he was perfectly acquainted 
with, his original design of translating and 
commenting aopon Homer. Again, it was 
not until two years had elapsed that 
Tickell’s version made its appearance. 

«* Moreover, it is asserted that Addison 
incited Ambrose Phillips to abuse Pope. 
The writer, whose pastorals Pope ridiculed 
with so much bilterness in the Guardian, 
for no other reason than because he en- 
vied him their success, would not require 
apy great stimulus to render him an op- 
pouent to the author of the lampoon. 
Phillips seems to have been outrageous 
and implacable in his resentment of this 
injury. But Owen Ruffhead, Esq., and a 
provincial scribbler of our own day, seem 
determined to refer all the enmities, which 
Pope’s irascibility of temper was con- 
stantly giving rise to among his acquaint- 
ance, to Addison. The easiest mode of 
refuting this string of silly imputations, is 
to consult and compare the dates of the 
‘events of Pope’s life, with the periods when 
Addison’s supposed misconduct is repre- 
sented to have taken place, and the lie 
‘will appear upon the face of each assump- 
tion. Civil intercourse was exchanged 
between them, and in April, 1715, we are 
told of Pope’s visiting Addison; we know 
that ia the same year he wrote bis pane- 
gyrical epistie in verse, to be prefixed to 
Addison’s Dialogue on Medals, It would, 
indeed, be an anomaly to suppose that all 
this assiduous courtesy was offered to a 
man to whose meanness and jealousy of 
himself his eyes bad long been opened, 
and whom he had reason to believe his 
bitter enemy. Yet such must have been 
the case if we are to pio our faith upon 
the sleeve of his brainless biographer, Mr. 
‘Ruffhead.” 

The Popeian controversy is then 
discussed at some length, and Mr. 
Bowles defended with considerable 
vehemence as the editor of Pope's 
Works. We are not sure that such 
an episode was altogether necessary 
in a life of Addison, but it is at least 
pleasant ; and assists in producing a 
variety. 

In his Life of Tonson, the Author 
is somewhat too severe upon that ce- 
lebrated bibliopole. It is true he 
cites some very damoatory proofs of 
his meanness, and even dishonesty in 
his transactions with Dryden; but if 
the Author is severe on old Jacob, 
he makes amends by his defence of 
booksellers in general from the ca- 
lumnies heaped upon them by au- 
thors. 

«« There has ever been, from time imme- 
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morial, great complaints of the injustice 
and illiberality of beoksellers. ‘ Authors,” 
says Mr, D’Israeli, ‘ continue poor, and 
booksellers become opulent—an extraor- 
dinary result. Booksellers are not agents 
for authors, but the proprietors of their 
works ; so that the perpetual revenues of 
Literature are solely in the possession of the 
trade.’ Is it then wonderful that even suc- 
cessful authors are indigent? Theyare heirs 
to fortunes, but by a strange singularity 
they are disinberited at their birth ; for on 
the publication of their works they cease 
to be their own property. Let that nata- 
ral property be secured, and a good book 
would be an inheritance, a leasehold or a 
freehold, as you chuse it; it might at 
least last out a generation, and descend to 
the author’s blood, were they permitted 
to live on their father’s glory, as in all 
other property they do by his industry.” 
“ All this is very true, but if authors 
ate inconsiderate and precipitate in the 
disposal of their property, whether literary 
or leasehold copyright, they must expect 
to abide by the eonsequences, with no- 
thing to complain of but their own im- 
prudence, Aman who transfers, in a mo- 
ment of extreme emergency, an annuity 
Or an estate for, perhaps, one half of its 
actual value, is quite as much to be pitied 
as the author who sells his right in bis 
own productions, under similar disad- 
vantages. Iudeed more so; for in the 
latter case the purchaser has a chance of 
loss, however remote, which could not 
apply where the property thus disposed of 
has a bond fide value, under every possible 
contivgeacy. A work of intrinsic merit is 
not always popular, Hence the liberality 
of a beokseller must be squared rather in 
proportion to the probable success of a 
volame with the public, than his own po- 
sitive opinion of its merits. Our English 
Anacreon finds the lees of his treacle 
barrel a thousaod times more profitable 
than Milton found the first squeezing of 
his grapes to be, that wia de gout of the 
growth of Paradise. The publishers of 
Lalla Rookh gave three thousand guineas 
for the copy-right of that poem, which 
with all its beauties, and they ere nu- 
merous, is certainly not worth one single 
book of the Paradise Lost of our blind 
Maonides; and what would seem still 
more extraordinary is, that the spirited 
purchasers of the work have had no reason 
to repent of their bargain. This is easily 
to be accounted for, and on one very plaia 
and obvious principle. “He who can pro- 
duce a work of talent avd originality at 
the present day, may depeod upon eolist- 
ing a far greater number of admirers than 
even Pope himself could boast of, in the 
zenith of his fame and the acme of his 
popularity. It would be well if an in- 


crease of talent in those who write bore a 
corresponding 
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corresponding advancement with the io- 
crease of curiosity in those who read ; but 
in modern instances it too often happens 
that such results have been reversed, and 
that the energy and exertion of the literary 
Agonistes has been diminished in precise 
proportion to the splendour of the prize, 
and the extension of the arena, The 
great Scottish Novellist (but we hardly 
conceive it possible to overpay him for 
his admirable productions) has netted by 
his works nearly 100,000/ which he has 
received from Messrs. Constable and Co. 
This is perhaps the most extraordioary 
example that could be adduced of the pa- 
tronage of the public, and tbe princely 
generosity of booksellers of the 19th cen- 
tury.” 

A multitude of curious literary 
aneedotes are scattered over the pages 
of this volume; and it is gratifying to 
us to find mmenene to the * Literary 
Anecdotesofthe Eighteeath Century,” 
sv handsowel yacknowledged inseveral 
parts of this work. All authors are 
not equally liberal in ackaowledging 
the sources of their information. 

We regret we cannot bestow the 
same Qnqualified approbation on the 
execution of the Plates, as en the 
subject matter of the volume. They 
are uniformly engraved by Cooper, 
after the Mezzotiuto Plates by Faber. 


65. Travels in Palestine, through the Coun- 
tries of Bashan and Gilead, East of the 
River Jordan; including a Visil to Geraza 
and Gamala, in the Decapolis, with nu- 
merous illustrative Engravings. By J.S. 
Buckingham, Esg. Member of the Asiatic 
Society, Calcutta, and of the Literary 
Societies of Madras and Bombay. 4/o, 
pp. 554. Longman and Co, 


IN this volume we are presented 
with a valuable addition to the stores 
of information already on record of 
the Holy Land. From the sensible 
aod well-written preface attached to 
it, we collect, that Mr. Buckingham’s 
whole life has been devoted, from his 
tenderest years, to the investigation 
of various countries in almost every 
quarter of the globe. While a boy, 
he made a series of voyages to Ame- 
rica, the Bahama Islands, and the 
West Indies; and, say pura © to 
Egypt, Greece, Pheenicia, Italy, Mau- 
ritania, Sicily, Malta, the islands of 
the iotioen, and the coast of 
Asia Minor. Every moment that 
could be spared from his maritime 
daties (having entered early in life 
into the navy) was sedulously devoted 
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to the acquisition of geographical 
knowledge. 

From the port of Alexandria he 
ascended the Nile, and investigated 
the Pyramids. From thence he di- 
rected his course towards India, by 
way of the Red Sea, on whieh occa- 
sion he completed a chart of the na- 
vigation of that ocean. Hermopolis, 
Antinoe, Panopolis, Abydos, Disopo- 
lis, and Zentyra, were next the objects 
of bis attention. At Thebes he met 
the late enterprising traveller Burck- 
hardt, with whom he passed a few 
days. During his stay in Egypt, Mr. 
Backingham visited the cataracts and 
the celebrated Antiquities at Zaefa, 
Gulabshee, Gartaasy, Garfeecy, and 
Nubia, 

His next route was by Syria and 
Mesopotamia. In the course of this 
journey he visited Palestine and the 
country beyond the Jordan; the 
Eastern parts of Moab, Bashan, Gilead, 
and the Auranites; crossed Phaanicis 
and part of Syria, and from Antioch 
passed on to Aleppo. He went next 
to Nineveh a eo through 
Mesopotamia and Ur of the Chaldees, 
Diarbeker, Mosul and Baghdad, 

On his return to Bombay, Mr. 
Buckingham touched at most of the 
ports on the Malabar coast. At Cal- 
cutta (where we have reason to be- 
lieve he is the Editor of a Newspaper) 
he set about arranging his valuable 
memoranda, uoder the patronage of 
the Marquis of Hastings, for publica- 
tion. And of this employment the 
volume before us is the fruits. 

In a Magazine analysis of a work 
so voluminous cannot be expected 5 
we shall, therefore, simply present 
our readers with one or two of the 
most generally interesting extracts. 
In the first place we quote Mr. 
Buckingbam’s account his visit 
to the Church of Nazareth, so cele- 
brated for its connection with one of 
the most important passages in the 
Sacred Writings. 

“The Church of Nazareth (observes 
Mr. Buckingham) is built over a grotto, 
held sacred from a belief of its being the 
scene of the Angel’s announcing to Mary 
her favour with God, and her conception 
and bearing of the Saviour. On entering 
it, we passed over a white marble pave- 
ment, ornameoted in the centre with a 
device in Mosaic; and descended by a 
flight of marble steps into a grotto beneath 
the body of the Church. In the first com- 
partment of this subterraneous sanctuary, 
we 
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we were told had stood the mass which 
constitutes the famous Chapel of Loretto, 
in Italy, and the Friars assured us, with 
all possible solemnity, that the angels ap- 
pointed to the task, took out this mass 
from the rock, and flew with it, first to 
Dalmatia, and afterwards to Loretto, 
where it now stands; and that, on mea- 
suring the mass itself, and the place from 
which it had been taken, they had been 
found to correspond in every respect, nei- 
ther the one by the voyage, nor the other 
by age, having lost or altered any part of 
its size or shape. 

‘*€ Proceeding farther in, we ere shown 
a second grotto, or a continuation of the 
first, with two red granite pillars, of about 
two feet in diameter at its entrance; and 
we were told, that one marked the spot 
where the Virgin rested, and the other 
where the Angel stood when he appeared 
to Mary, exclaiming, ‘ Hail thou, that 
art highly favoured! the Lord is with 
thee; blessed art thou among women.’ 
The pillar on the right is still perfect, but 
that on the left has a piece of its shaft 
broken out, leaving a space of about a 
foot and a half between the upper and 
under fragment. The latter of these con- 
tinuing still to be supported by being 
firmly embedded in the rock above, offers 
to the eyes of believing visitors, according 
to the expression of the friars, ‘ A stand- 


ing miracle of the care which Christ takes 
of his Church,’ as they insist upon its 
being supported by the hand of God alone. 

*« The grotto here, though small, and 
about eight feet in height, remains still in 
its original roughness, the roof being 


slightly arched. In the outer compart- 
ment, from whence the chapel of Loretto 
is said to have been taken, the roof as well 
as the sides have been re-shaped, and 
plastered and ornamented; so that the 
original dimensions no longer remain ; 
within, however, all is left in its first rude 
state, to perpetuate, to future ages, the 
interesting fact which it is thought to 
record. 

** Passing onward from hence, and as- 
scending through narrow passages, over 
steps cut out of the rock, and turning a 
little to the right, we came to a chamber 
which the friars called ‘ Za cucina della 
Sania Madona.’ They here showed us 
the chimney of the hearth on which Mary 
warmed the food of Jesus while yet an in- 
fant, and where she baked the cakes for 
her husband’s supper when he returned 
from the labours of the day. This was an 
apartment of the house, as they observed, 
in which the Son of God lived so many 
years in subjection to man; as it is be- 
lieved by all, that he was brought up from 
childhood to manhood in Nazareth. 

** The fact of Joseph and Mary having 
resided in this house, and used the very 
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room in which we stood as a kitehen, has 
nothing at all of improbability in it; and, 
as excavated dwellings in the side of a 
steep hill like this would be more secure, 
andeven more comfortable than fabricated 
ones, it is quite as probable that might 
have really been the residence of the Holy 
Family as of any other, since it is here, 
in the midst of Nazareth of Galilee, where 
Joseph and Mary are admitted to have 
dwelt, and the child Jesus to have been 
brought up. 

“ The Church erected over this sacred 
spot is large, and well furnished with some 
few tolerable paintings, but still more 
gaudy ones. It has also a double flight 
of marble steps, and a gilt iron rail-way, 
leading up on each side of the grotto, 
which is left open, and faces the entrance 
to the Church, producing an impressive 
effect. Below, in the grotto itself, is an 
altar of white marble, very finely executed, 
and a painting of the Annunciation, of 
great merit, as far as could be judged in 
this obscure depth ; except that its effect is 
lessened by a diadem of gold and pre- 
cious stones on the head of the Virgin. 

** Among all the pictures I observed a 
departure from costume and propriety, 
which could only be accounted for by reli- 
gious zeal, Joseph, the carpenter, was 
arrayed in purple and scarlet; Mary, 
beautiful, and dressed in the richest robes, 
If the painters could have taken their 
models from among the same class of 
people at Nazareth now, they would, 
perhaps, have approached nearer to truth ; 
as these are, probably, still very similar 
in person, complexion, and apparel, to 
those described in the history of those 
times. In Europe, remote from the scenes 
themselves, Scriptural subjects may be 
treated in any way that best displays the 
talent of the painter; but it is impossible 
to witness certain delineations of country 
and costume upon the spot where the 
scene itself is laid, without beiug forcibly 
impressed with their want of even general 
resemblance. 

“ There is an organ, which is played 
by one of the friars; an abundance of 
fonts, altars, and candlesticks; a fine 
sacristy, or dressing-room, for the priests; 
and store-rooms for the moveables of the 
Church, consisting of flags, tapers, silken 
curtains, silver crosses, incense-pots, 
&c. &c. exhibited only on festival-days.” 

The latter part of Mr. Buckingham’s 
volume will be found to be of most 
interest and importance, inasmuch as 
it treats of a tract of country con- 
cerning which no other traveller has 
given any account, in his visit to the 
cities East of the Jordan. We copy 
the author’s account of one of the 
principal Theatres yet standing —~ 

the 
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the ruins of Jerash, the Geraza of the 
ancients. 


«* In the theatre of Bacchus, the whole 
number of the benches contained only 
twenty-four rows, in three divisions of 
eight each. At Geraza there were thirty 
rows, in two of fifteen each, now visible 
above the rubbish, which, as it covered 
the arena, and the doors of the scene 
nearly up to their architraves, no doubt 
hid beneath it another division of probably 
several ranges of seats ; so that the num- 
ber of such ranges was greater consider- 
ably than in that at Athens. 

“ The height of those rows of benches 
in the Theatre of Bacchus is said to 
have been thirteen inches; and their 
breadth to have been about twenty-two 
inches ; the lowest bench was near four 
feet high from the level of the floor; the 
height and breadth of the corridors and 
passages were double the height and 
breadth of the benches. The sides of the 
stairs passing from the body of the edi- 
fice towards the stage, were not parallel ; 
for the space between them grew sharper 
as they came near the conistra or arena, 
and ended in the figure of a wedge, whence 
the Romans call them cunei. To prevent 
the falling down of the rain upon those 
steps, there were pent-houses set up to 
carry off the water. 

“The height of each of the rows of 
benches in the Theatre here, was just 
three spans, or about two feet, nearly 
double the height of those in the Theatre 
ef Bacchus. As we sat in them ourselves 
for trial, we found this, however, a very 
coavenient height, particularly as the 
back was unsupported. Our feet had 
just sufficient repose to keep the body 
at ease when in an erect posture, with- 
outlounging. The height of thirteen inches, 
if that was the standard used by Philos, 
seems too low, as this of twenty-four may 
be thought perhaps too high for comfort. 
Those of the great Roman Amphitheatre 
at Nismes, constructed in the age of An- 
toninus Pius, and capable of holding 
twenty-thousand spectators, are said to 
have been from eighteen to twenty-two 
inches high, which is a medium between 
those of Athens and of Geraza, and the 
lowest of those numbers is about the 
standard at present given to our chairs 
and domestic seats, though I think the 
seats of our theatres are nearer the Athe- 
nian measure, but even these are still 
above it. The breadth of the seats at 
Geraza was exactly the same as their 
height, and each row was neatly finished 
in front by a round moulding, cut-out 
of the same stone as formed the benches, 
and adding both to the beauty of the 
edifice and to the comfort of the au- 
dience in sitting. The ranges of seats, 
continued all round the semicircle, with- 
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out being interrupted by any species of 
division throughout their whole length, 
gave a simple grandeur to the effect pro- 
duced by these unbroken sweeps of the 
circle, rising in continued succession one 
above another. The blocks of the benches 
were much longer than the breadth ne- 
cessary for one person, so that the space 
for one individual seat was in no way 
defined. Mr. Banks thought he bad seen 
Greek letters engraved on them, and con- 
jectured that they might have served as 
numbers; but after a very careful exa- 
mination of them this did not appear to 
me to be the case, and it is most proba- 
ble that they might have been some of 
the arbitrary signs of the workmen for 
their guidance in the succession of the 
blocks, as such signs are very commonly 
seen in ancient Roman masonry. 

“ The height and breadth of the cor- 
ridors, were greater also at Geraza than 
at Athens, as those were exactly double 
the height and breadth of the benches; 
but these were about eight feet broad, 
and of a sufficient height to admit of the 
doors of entrance being at least six feet 
high, which ought to have been the case 
too at Athens, one would think, as these 
doors occupied exactly the same place 
there. The flights of stairs descended 
here from the body of the Theatre to- 
wards the stage, in exactly the same way 
as in the Theatre of Bacchus, the space 
between them growing narrower as they 
approached the arena, aad ending in the 
figure of a wedge, which gave to them 
their Roman name of cunei. But there 
were no appearances of there ever hav- 
ing been a penthouse over these to carry 
off the rain, though this is nearly as wet 
a climate as that of Greece, in its sea- 
sons of the early and of the latter rains. 
The only thing we remarked in these was, 
that the central flight was broader than 
the others, and went in a straight line 
from the bottom of the benches to the 
top; and that the others were all very 
narrow, but easy of ascent, the height 
of each step seeming not to be above 
eight inches. 

** Above the corridor, in the Theatre of 
Bacchus, there was a gallery, called 
circys, for the women, where those who 
were infamous or irregular in their lives 
were nut permitted to enter, At the very 
top of the Theatre here, or above the 
uppermost row of benches, was a broad 
walk, which might rather be called the 
upper corridor itself, than a gallery above 
it; so that it was not quite evident that 
there was a circys for the exclusive ac- 
commodation of women, under the salu- 
tary regulations mentioned.” 


We regret that we cannot afford 
space for further extracts from this 
interesting volume. Indeed it is im- 

possible 
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possible in mere casual quotations 
to do justice to a work abounding, 
to say nothing of topographical in- 
formation, with a great variety of 
learned and ingenious discussiens, 
on a scale far too extended to be 
made subservient to our po 

Innumerable illustrations of the Holy 
Writings occur in Mr. Buckingham’s 
pages. Some very fine charts, and 


a variety of neat vignettes, are added. 
The style of the work is elegant, 
and does justice to the importance 
ef the information it conveys. On 
the whole, we have seldom met with 
Travels so highly deserving the pa- 
tronage of the public. 


66. Sketches of the Domestic Manners and 
Institutions of the Romans. 12mo, pp: 
346. Baldwin, &c. 

THE works of Rosinus, Kennet, 
&c. convey as much knowledge of the 

rivate life of the Romans, as Dun- 

dae's Military Discipline and Buro’s 
Justice do of the manners of the Eog- 
lish. D’Arnay came the nearest to a 
real elucidation of the subject of 
Roman habits; but any one, who 
consults the various Pompeiaua and 
Petronius, will see how very defi- 
cient is even that agreeable compen- 
dium. The fact is, that there is no- 
thing new in the present day, but the 
use of forks at table, diamonds in the 
women’s dress, and surgeon’s lancets, 
Of course we do not speak of philo- 
sophical inventions. Their toys were 
clumsily constructed, but their do- 
mestick utensils often of most pictu- 
resque and elegant form, as being, 
especially the handles, parts of ani- 
mais. D’Arnay Ay iii.) tells us, ** that 
remy | salt, and thirteen at table, 
were then deemed unlucky.” Winck- 
elman describes tea-urns, and cups and 
saucers, similar to the modern, for 
wine and water. In short, we know, 
that though there may be variations 
as to manner, and times, and form, 
habits of living were, at the bottom, 
similar. 

The work before us is an improve- 
ment upon preceding summaries of 
the kind, and in our opinion, a very 
lt is a work profess- 
edly intended for schools and young 
persons. Of course we are to look 
for multum in parvo, and it is excel- 
lently adapted to the purpose. We 
shall select some passages of curiosity. 

In p. 184, we are told that Zsop 
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the actor, “ served ap a dish filled 
with birds, which had been taught 
either to sing or to speak.” 

Our Readers will recollect the nur- 
sery dicibilum of “ four and twent 
blackbirds, baked in a pie :” but this 
is not equal to La Brocquiere’s sort 
of pasty, in which were included 
twenty-eight musicians, men and chil- 
dren, who were each to play on dif- 
ferent instruments, during certain in- 
terludes of the feast. Travels in Pa- 
lestine, p. 53, Eng. Translat. We 
omit the disquisitions in the Cook’s 
Oracle. 

Snails, as a fine dish, would not, 
as our author supposes (p. 187), 
startle a modern [Continental] Epi- 
cure. Townson, in his “ Travels in 
Hungary,” is copious upon snail and 
frog-eating, still common at Vienna. 

Our Author (p. 188) is surprized at 
the incredible numbers of geese which 
were kept. He did not recollect, 
that they were used by the peasants 
in lieu of house-dogs. Ovid, describ- 
ing the cottage of Baucis and Phile- 
mon (Metamorph. viii.) says, 
*Unicus anser erat minim@ custodia 

ville.” 

Sleeves are made by our Author (p. 
254) ; a of a tunick, worn by Cesar. 
All Antiquaries think, that sleeves 
and breeches are limited to the 
costume of barbarians. 

Mr. Gifford is quoted (p. 273) as 
being of opinion, that the Roman 
ladies were provided with muslin from 
the East Indies. 

Our Author says (p. 276), that the 
Romans “ possessed diamonds, but 
were ignorant of the means of ren- 
9 them brilliant.” Pearls only 
were found at Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum. 

What works of this kind have been, 
we may learn from Kippingley, who 
says, p. 732, ** Alea, id est, chartulis 
pictis ludere,” a surpassing blunder ; 
which we mention for its curiosity. 


67. Italy. By Lady Morgan. 2 vols. 4to. 
( Continued from p. 349.) 

WE have already expressed our 
opinions on Lady Morgan's Italy. We 
shall now simply confine ourselves to 
noticing the line of her Ladyship’s 
route through the classic regions of 
Italy ; and presenting a few extracts. 

After describing the passage of the 
Alps, the writer enters upon = 

mont. 
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mont. She then describes her route 
through Lombardy, Genoa, Placenza, 
Parma, Modena, and Bologna, which 
concludes the first volume. The se- 
cond volume comprehends her more 
interesting tour through Tuscany, 
Rome, — and Venice. 
The following extracts, will be 
found interesting, though, in a great 
measure deformed by the party-spirit 
that breathes almost in every line, of 
which we have already said sufficient. 


Pavia. 

At the distance of four Italian miles 
from the Certosa, at the extremity of a 
noble avenue of trees, and in a plain, 
called for its fertility ‘ il giardino Milanese,’ 
(the Milanese garden,) rises the imperial 
city of Pavia. At the entrance of this 
‘citta di cento torre’ (city of an hundred 
towers) stands the ancient Castle of the 
Visconti, magnificent in ruin. One, among 
its well-preserved, stone-belted windows, 
was pointed out to us as belonging to 
Petrarch’s chamber. It was covered with 
wild plants, which hang in flaunting fes- 
toons for many feet down. While we 


gazed on it, a soldier’s wife (for all that is 
habitable in this venerable fabric is an 
Austrian barrack) hung a shirt to dry 


over the foliage. The windows of the 
gallery, where Petrarch undertook to ar- 
range those precious MSS. which the 
clever despot had collected, were covered 
with leather belts, and other articles of 
military toilet, from which the sun was 
drawing exhalations of pipe-clay. Oppo- 
site to this exquisite specimen of the do-~ 
mestic architecture of the middle ages, 
stands a modern building of nearly equal 
extent and importance. ‘This edifice was 
raised by the French, for the purposes of 
a foundery for cannon and for an arsenal, 
Here immense machines were erected, 
and most ingenious waterworks construct- 
ed, Here were schools for the artillery 
officers and engineers. The number of 
hands employed in the fabrication of fire- 
arms and cannon, diffused industry and 
subsistence among the poorer part of the 
population. This building now lies waste, 
and the workmen, of course, are thrown 
upon mendicity, or other sources of ex- 
istence.”” 

*« From the main street of Pavia, others 
of greater antiquity branch off at right 
angles, where all is sad, desolate, and 
silent; some terminate in piazte or squares, 
Opening before vast and cumbrous pa- 
laces, with windows half sashed, doors 
hanging from their hinges, balconies moul- 
dering over beautiful but falling porticos, 
and the grass shooting up every where 
between the pavement. In one of these 
by-streets are shewn the sites of the Impe- 
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rial palace, when Pavia was a royal capi- 
tal. This was a palace of Theodoric, 
often cited in the story of various bar- 
barous iuvasions, It was standing in all 
its Gothic. grandeur in the eleventh cen- 
tury, when a popular insurrection against 
the tyranny of the Emperor Henry the Se- 
cond levelled it to the ground.” 
Boroena. 

* Bologna, subdued by force as she 
now is, has enjoyed all the distinction 
which might have made the glory of a 
greater state and more extended domi- 
pion. Renowned for her ancient love of 
independence, and struggles to maintain 
it |—for the comparative liberality of her 
government, whatever name or form it 
assumed !—for the immortal school which 
produced her Caracci, her Guido, and her 
Domenichino ;—for the learning of her 
University and the amenity and taste of 
her elegant Literati ;—and last, and not 
least, for her lovely women,—she has, in 
all periods of Italian story, formed a pro- 
mioent figure; and as she has been the 
last to suffer the degradation which even- 
tually must fall on the enslaved, so she 
will be among the foremost to rally, when 
those destructive despotisms shall fall, 
whose coutinuance would amount to a 
violation of the laws of Nature. When 
the epoch of Italian deliverance shall ar- 
rive, the central position of this city and 
the awakened character of its inhabitants, 
will render it a nucleus of public opinion, 
and will give to it a decided influence over 
the destinies of the Peninsula.” 

*« While at Bologna, we were taken to 
hear the celebrated preacher, the Canonico 
* **—and his sermon, both for its manner 
and matter, was extremely curious. Like 
all the Italian preachers, he had a conven- 
tional style and gesticulation: he com- 
menced each phrase with a sort of whining 
chant—then suddenly dropping his decla- 
matory tone, he adopted a familiar gussip- 
ing manner, the most humorous and effec- 
tive that can be imagined, alternately 
twirling his cap, taking it off, or putting it 
on, Or appealing to the Crucifix (which is 
always affixed to the side of the pulpits in 
Italy.) His subject was ‘ Charity :’— 
* Charity’ (he said) ‘ is the love of your 
neighbour—I say (he continued, empha- 
sizing the word) in the homely expression 
and homely sense of the Scriptures, mean- 
ing literally your neighbour, whom you 
should love through Christ (the Church), 
and not in the vague sense of modern 
Philosophy, which talks of humanity and 
philanthropy, and such jargon (questo @ 
gergone*, Christiani miei) ; but this sort 





* « One would almost suppose the Ca- 
nonico wrote for the Quarterly Review, 
which talks, in one of its recent numbers, 
of the ‘ Jargon of humanity’.” “ 
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of charity, my dear Christians, meaus 
murder and spoliation, which is the true 
object of Philosophy. Charity, my dear 
Christians, is a mantle made not only to 
cover your own sivs, but the sins of your 
neighbour.’ Here he paused, and shook 
a little tin box, on which a Friar went 
about collecting, and the preacher pro- 
ceeded: ‘ Charity is silent on a neigh- 
bour’s frailties. It does not, like philo- 
sophy, attach vices to a class; for the 
charity of modern philosophy is to ex- 
claim against Holy Mother Church. 
With these Philosophers (‘i Monachi 
sono furfanti, i Preti birbanti’?) ‘ Monks 
are rogues, and Priests robbers.’ Here 
he fixed his eye on some young men, and 
at his familiar question of ‘ Che pensate, 
Christiani Miei?? (What think ye, my 
Christians?) there was a general iilter. 
Then putting on his cap, after a long 
pause, he opened another exordium in the 
usual nasal whine, which he concluded by 
saying, ‘ Charity, my Christians, bids you 
Open your mantie wide, so—and close it 
upon the sinuer, so’—(here he most grace- 
fully imitated the act with his own robe) ; 
* for the sum of Charity is to cive and 
to rorcive.’—Here he again rattled his 
box, and his coadjutor again resumed 
his office, and again collected from the 
congregation. He preached, as they all 
do in Italy, extempore ; and after a short 
pause, resumed his sermon, apparently at 
the entrance of fresh auditors, who seem- 
ed to change every twenty minutes, and 
to come iv, and go out, as a thing of 
course.” 
Rome. 

« Even the most Gothic traveller, with 
a mind steeped deepest in romanticism, 
and a judgment least imbued with ‘ the 
vulgar prejudices of the learned,’ comes 
to Rome influenced by associations, im- 
bibed with early lore, incorporated with 
youthful prepossessiou, and connected 
with childhvod’s first dream of something 
which existed beyond its own sunny 
sphere and span of being. Remembrances 
of fancied virtue and imaginary heroism, 
with all the false impressions to which 
they gave rise, will recur to the least 
classic taste ; and names early learned by 
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rote, and conned in pages never forgotten, 
will recur to the memory, in spite of the 
‘ prejudices against prejudices,’ which 
render Rome a subject of suspicion to all 
who dread the infection of pedantry, the 
epidemia of pretension, Mutius Scavola*, 
and his burning hand; Quintus Curtius, 
and his headlong leapt; Cleelia, and her 
aquatic venture J; Virginius, and his fe- 
rocious independence; Bruatus§, and his 
patriot steel;—rise on the imagination, 
together with the Scipios, and the Catos, 
Pompey, Antony, Cesar, and Cicero, aud 
hover over the dreams of antiquarian an- 
ticipation. Of these men, however, no 
trace in stone or tower, not a wreck re- 
mains, except some formless masses and 
disputed sites, to commemorate the fact 
of their existence. Nothing in Rome re- 
calls the days of her barbarous freedom 
or splendid independence ; her antiquities 
are all of comparatively modern date; 
aod her few imperfect ruins rise amidst 
mounds of rubbish—the monuments of her 
crimes and her corruption, of her d: gra- 
dation and slavery—the structures of her 
worst days under the empire of her 
tyrants! Even sites have changed their 
aspects. The paradise of Latium (the 
Latium of Virgil and of Pliny), is an in- 
fected desert; Lavinium is the tomb of 
its famished inhabitants; and the port of 
Ostium, a nest of pestilential caverns, the 
dens of galley-slaves, and the asylum of 
murderers. 

** Livy exhibits the Romans up to the 
second Punic war, as a brutal, iguorant, 
and uncivilized people, without thdse arts 
and letters which they afterwards bought 
or borrowed; and the fact is confirmed 
by the remaining monuwmeuts of the lan- 
guage of that epoch, which was rude and 
unformed. Even in their brightest deeds 
of heroism, their seeming virtue is too fre- 
quently but a splendid crime; and their 
patriotism rests more on the sacrifice of 
natural affections, than upon a generous 
and disiuterested abandonment of personal 
and ambitious views. For love of country, 
they could readily stab a child, or murder 
a friend; but few were found willing to 
sacrifice an aristocratic prejudice, the 
hope of a dictatorship,.or an avaricious 





* “ This story is more than apocryphal. 
Romans a second time, in contradiction to his, supposed retreat after this affair. If, 
however, the fact were true, the conduct of Mutius, in burning his hand, is no more 


than Bishop Cranmer, and other eathusiasts have done. 
The brave André was condemned to death in mo- 
dern times for a much less heinous crime.” 


Porsenna is the act of an assassin, 


Plutarch asserts, that Porsenna beat the 


But the attempted murder of 


+ * A manifest falsehood, on its own evidence.” 
t “A breach of faith, which it is absurd to hold up to young masters and misses as 


an example. 


Valerius very properly sent her back.” 
§ “ Modern scepticism looks also on the character of Bratus with distrust, 
murder of his sons was an act of pure and simple barbarism, which could not be req 


His 
uired 


by the exigencies of any state of society. A modern and philosophical historian has 
well described Brutus, ‘ un furbo orribilemente ambigioso, e non un eroe’.” 


desire 
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desire of starving the citizens: and those 

few whom a natura! sensibility led to sym- 

pathize with the people, were persecuted 
as traitors, and condemned as criminals, 

“ The inherent principle of the Roman 
government, from the arch impostor Numa 
(if such a person ever existed) to Cesar, 
was power, privilege, and knowledge for the 
few—slavery the most abject forthe many.” 

“« If in this very slight sketch of Roman 
manners, traits degrading to humanity 
have been exhibited, in the truth of bis- 
toric relation, be it remembered, that 
Rome was the country of the Catos and 
the Scipios! of Brutus and of Cicero! of 
Cornelia and of Portia !—and that, if it is 
now the last in the scale of nations, it is 
still the same Rome which produced a 
race, for whose energy and prowess the 
world had no parallel. That it has fallen, 
is the work of despotism and corruption ; 
and that like the rest of Italy, it may 
never rise again from its fearful debase- 
ment, is the hope and effort of Allied 
Sovereigns, their Cabinets, and their de- 
pendents. Should one gleam of its an- 
tique valour shine forth upon its settled 
darkness, thousands of ‘ swords would 
leap from their scabbards’ to punish the 
daring innovation :—even now, while the 
scaffold is raised in Turin, and the tribunal 
is opened at Naples, while nations, goaded 
to madness by suffering aud oppression, 
are called on the judgment-seats of run- 
away kings (restored by foreign bayonets 
to their thrones) to answer for the crime 
of self-defence— England, safe in her Insu- 
lar retreat from continental commotions, 
hears the organ of her government, her 
constitutional government, applaud the 
avenging tyrants of Italy, calling on them 
‘ to beware of unwise mercy,’ and remind- 
ing them (lest the hatchet should fall 
tardily, or the rope slacken, or the dungeon 
close) that ‘ indemnity for the past—security 
Sor the future, demands blood? !”” 

O fie! fie! Lady Morgan! “ Fictions 
to please should wear the face of 
truth.” J 
68. The Population and Riches of Nations, 

considered not only with regard to their 

positive and relative Proportions, but 
also as to their Tendency to improve the 

Morals, ‘and augment the Prosperity and 

Happiness of a People. By Sir Egerton 

Brydges, Bart. K.J. Geneva, Aug. 

1819. 8vo, pp. 272. 

69. What are Riches? or an Examination 
of the Definitions of this Subject given by 
Modern Economists. By Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Bart. Geneva, Aug. 1821, 
Sco, pp. 40, 

The Rerue Encyclopedique of Paris, 
vol. 8, p. 356 (Nov. 1820), gives the 
following account of the first of these 
Publications : 
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“The Author, who has already pub- 
lished several works oa Literature and 
Political Economy, appears to have been 
for some years specially occupied in this 
last science, and to have combated in the 
English Parliament the abuses and errors 
which he exposes in the Work, of which 
we are giving av account. 

“A disciple of Adam Smith, without 
approving his method, which, he says, is 
not calculated to develope the principles of 
the production of riches, and the means of 
carrying them to the greatest height, he 
detects several errors committed by Say, 
in his treatise ‘On Political Economy,’ 
as well as by Ricanpo, who has adopted 
them in his works. He then undertakes 
to establish the connexion which exists 
between Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, on the one part, and the health, 
morality, aud enjoyments of a whole na- 
tion en the other. 

“Not acknowledging any immaterial 
riches, and not admitting any other mate- 
rial riches but such as are capable of being 
exchanged against an equal value, con- 
sisting either in other matter of equal 
value, or of something immaterial, he sup- 
ports the distinction which Adam Smith 
makes between productive and unprodac- 
tive labour, and combats Say and Gar- 
niger, who ravk in the class. of producers 
the individuals who contribute to produce 
immaterial riches. 

** According to this author, it is indie- 
pensible to maintain constantly a certain 
proportion between the products of agri- 
culture and those of manufacture. He 
shews that in England, manufactures have 
passed the due proportion, 

“He next argues against the Poor 
Laws, and especially the bad application 
which in some respects is made of them. 
He defends the Corn Laws, on the priy- 
ciple that an Agricultural population is 
preferable to a Manufacturing population, 
the first offering more health, morality, 
and enjoyments than the last. In conse- 
quence, he objects to tythes, as being a 
tax laid on the first price of objects of 
prime necessity; but he owns that it is 
very difficult to find another, “which could 
be substituted for it without iaconve- 
nience. 

“ He establishes, that taxes ought not 
to be laid in a manner to diminish future 
products; and that they ought to be 
placed with the greatest possible equality ; 
and to have regard to the proportionate 
ability of the payers. He thinks that 
Foreign commerce onght to be governed 
by the same principles as Domestic com- 
merce; that the greatest liberty ought to 
be granted to the one as to the other; 
and that there is every reason to doubt 
the justice of the ancient ideas on the 

balance of commerce. 
« Lastly, 
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** Lastly, he lays it down as a principle, 
that a great population is an advantage 
only as it is proportioned to the means of 
subsistence ; and so long as riches are 
distributed in a just p-oportion, and em- 
ployed in a manner consistent with the 
preservation of morals; that riches, which 
can only be procured at the expence of 
virtue, and of labour incompatible with 
health, are evils°to be avoided, rather 
than blessings to be sought ; that, in con- 
sequence, to pretend that a country, of 
which ihe productions are not sufficient 
for its consumption, ought to place itself 
in a situation to depend on strangers ; and 
make the agricultural labourer transfer 
his hand to the more profitable employ- 
ment of manufactures, vader pretence of 
thus obtaining a greater mass of riches, is 
one of the doctrines the most unhappy, 
and most abundant in disastrous conse- 
quences, which can be imagined, to mis- 
lead the public mind.” 

The Szconv Tract, after discuss- 
ing the definition of riches given by 
Lord Lauderdale, Monsieur Say, and 
Malthus, and arguing the errors or 
deficiences of each, proceeds to main- 
tain the definition given by himself in 
the former of the two articles here 
noticed, published at Geneva in Aug. 
1819, many months before the -ap- 

arance of the two excellent vo- 
umes on the “ Principles of Political 
Economy,” by Malthus, of which the 
Preface bears date from Hertford 
College, Dec. 1, 1819. 

But in supporting his own defini- 
tion, he takes occasion to go much 
farther; and to argue that the whole 
of our late distresses, agricultural and 
manufacturing, have arisen from too 
sudden a diminution of expenditure ; 
and the consequent want of employ- 
ment of non-productive labourers. 
He combats Say’s arguments against 
over-production, as laid down by that 
French economist in his ‘‘ Letters to 
Malthus,” which he contends are full 
of confusion, inconsistency, direct 
contradiction, and absurd reasoning. 
He hints at a proposition on the oab- 
ject of the Poor Laws, as arising out 
of the developement of his principles, 
which he insinuates will obviate the 
difficulties in the way of the most 
essential changes in respect to settle- 
ments and the application of the Poor- 
rates, hitherto deemed insurmount- 
able, and which, till removed, render 
Mr. Scarlett’s Bill quite impracticable. 

If it be objected, that to pursue 
these abstruse inquiries, in the midst 
of Works of Fiction, Bibliography, 


Revirw.— Cox’s Burmhan Empire. 
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Literary History, Antiquities, and Cri- 
ticism *, shews something of an over- 
busy, feverish, and presumptuous 
activity, let it be remembered, that 
it bas been often found that opposite 
studies relieve each other; and act 
like recreations, when judiciously in- 
termingled. 

10. Journal of a Residence in the Burm- 
han Empire, and more particularly at 
the Court of Amarapoorah, By Capt. 
Hiram Cox, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal Native Infantry. 8vo, pp. 
431. Warren and Whittaker. 


THIS Journal isa posthamous pub- 
lication ; and we cannot fairly suppose 
that the author ever intended to give 
it to the world in its present imper- 
fect state. He probably would have 
added much and rescinded more; 
but as the Work has been published 
by a youthful son, every allowance 
should be made. Posthumous Works 
frequently injure the reputation 
of the most eminent men, when 
published without discrimination 
or taste; and we may venture to 
predict that the present production 
will never materially contribute to 
the reputation of its author. On 
opening the volume, we naturally 
expected to derive some valuable in- 
formation respecting that extensive 
and unknown empire; but judge our 
surprise, when we discovered the date 
of the Journal to be as far back as 
October, 1796, It commences with 
mere common-place memorandums, 
without the least description of the 
territory through which Capt. Cox 
was about to proceed. There is cer- 
tainly a short preface stating the ob- 
jects of his mission; but of the Burm- 
han Empire the reader is uninformed. 


“On the return of Capt. Symes from 
his mission to the Court of Ava, the Go- 
vernor General in Council resolved, agree- 
ably to the request of the Burmhan Go- 
vernment, to depute one of the Honour- 
able Company’s servants to Rangoon, to 
fill the situation of Resident at that port. 
Capt. Hiram Cox was selected for that 
purpose, and also to arrange several com- 
mercial! points preparatory to his assum- 
ing the functions of his office.” 

“ The tyranny of the Burmhan Go- 
vernment in the province.of Arracan 
drove a very considerable body of its in- 





* On the subject of ons of these Works 
we much wish to hear from the intelligent 


Author. Epir. 
habitants 
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habitants to the dire resolution of aban- 
doning their homes and native country, to 
seek a precarious existence in the woods 
and forests. Accordingly Capt. Cox was 
commissioned to proceed to Chittagong, 
for the purpose of arranging the most ef- 
fectual means of relieving their necessi- 
ties by giving them a permanent settle- 
ment on the waste lands of that extensive 
district.” 

This is all the information we can 
glean respecting the Burmhan Em- 
pire, or the Kingdom of Ava, which, 
next to China, holds the first rank 
amongst Eastern nations. 

Before the reader can enter on 
the perusal of the Volume, it will be 
necessary to glean some particulars 
elsewhere; or the whole will be a 
complete puzzle. We can only re- 
commend the Book as a Supplement 
to Capt. Symes’s interesting account, 
published about ome years age, 
containing the details of his Embassy 
to the Court of Ava. Otherwise it 
will be found totally useless; as there 
is not a single explanatory head, or 
chapter, throughout the work. The 
matter consists chiefly of trifling de- 
tails, relative to the difficulties this 
diplomatist had to encounter with 
the King. 

Should the publication be so for- 
tunate as to command another edi- 
tion, we should earnestly recommend 
an introduction to the Work, con- 
taining a complete History and de- 
scription of this remote but extensive 
empire, with notes explanatory of 
the Whonghees, Mee Whonghees, 
Meejerries, Lootoos, and other offi- 
cers of state. If this plan were even 
adopted for the sheets remaining on 
hand, the publication would become 
much more valuable, and conse- 
quently more saleable. 

The Plates are certainly the most 
miserably coloured daubs that ever 
disgraced the annals of the Fine Arts 
in this country. The figures and re- 
presentations of the objects have fre- 
quently no resemblance in nature or 
art. At the first glance we took them 
for specimens of the state of the Arts 

in the Burmhan empire! 





"1. The Muse in Idleness. By D. W. 
Paynter, Author of the Tragedy of “ Eu- 
typilus,” 8vo,. pp. 153. 


MUSES in Idleness, if young, must 
be, we conceive, very pleasant, prat- 
Uing, laughing, romping spiasters, 


Review.—Paynter’s Poems. 
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abounding in charades, hummi 

tunes, showing off dancing steps, 

quoting novels: and happy is he 
who slily and gradually melts down 
this vivacity, by soft looks and ten- 
der hints, into a courting scene, which 
ends in a deep blush and hanging 
bead. ‘ 

Mr. Paynter has a taste for these 
and other pleasant things; and we 
shall select an undoubted proof of 

his judgment in these points, b 

quoting some stanzas of his “ Pil- 

grim’s Adoration,” supposed to be 
written by that fine fellow Tom 

Jones, after his expulsion from the 

house of All-worthy. Harry Field- 

ing we conceive, to be the Hogarth 
of Novelists: and his Sophia (drawn 
from his wife) is a perfect pattern of 
soul, beauty, and excellence. We 
say no more, because the Greek Har- 
ris of Salisbury bas done as ample 
justice to this illustrious Philoso- 
pher (for such must be a great No- 
velist) as Mr. Nichols has done to 

Hogarth, also a Philosopher, under- 

standing by the term “a reflective 

and observing character, who neither 
writes or paints, but from study of 
inanners.” 

** No Saints, adored by holy Sage, 

Shall e’er my lovesick mind engage ; 
Throughout my weary Pilgrimage 
PU worship thee, Soruta. 

“ For all his follies and misdeeds, 

A Wanp’rer’s heart with anguish bleeds, 
Love- hallowed tears compose his beads 

Oft told for thee, Soruta. 

“« No Pilgrim, sure, would mourn the loss 
Of honour’d Staff, or sacred Cross— 
Could he but one poor thought engross 

Of thine, belov’d Soruia. 

** Tho’ lost on moor or misty sea, 

He could uot nurse Despundency, 
For thou, in ev’ry place, wouldst be 
His polar star, Soruta. 

* But no untutor’d strain of mine 
Can make a star the brighter shine— 
Thou wert an endless theme divine 

For Angel-Bards, Soruta.” p. 81. 


The Lives in Italicks are fine poe- 
tical ideas; and we are happy to 
quote two stanzas, which do honour 
to his principles. They are part of 
a compliment to his Wife on his fifth 
Wedding-day, “* Blush, Grandeur, 
blush.” 

« Let courtly fools their vain intrigues 
Pursue with licence airy ;— 
He fondly boasts no am’rous leagues— 


But those he keeps with Many !— 
“ Five 
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«s Five yoars, she now bath been his wife, 
Whose faith will never vary ; 
But whilst he holds one spark of life— 
That spark shall burn forMary.” p.112, 
We take our leave of Mr. Paynter 
with considerable satisfaction. 


12. Fifteenth Report of the Directors 
of the African Institution, &c. 80. 
pp. 108. 

13. Abstract of the Information recently 
laid on the Table of the House of Com- 
mons on the Subject of the Slave Trade. 
8vo. pp. 180. 

WHEREVER a high profit at- 
tends illicit commerce, wretches will 
he found to engage in it, and the 
proper remedy, if it deals in murder 
(see Abstract, p. 85), and similar black 
crimes, (for what else is the Slave 
Trade?) is summary execution of the 
parties convicted. If the Captain and 
Mates of every vessel engaged in this 
nefarious traffick (and we do not speak 
ip passion) were hanged at the yard- 
arm of the capturing vessel, for only a 
year or two, none would hereafter be 
found to rua the risk. There are nu- 
merous situations, in which such mi- 
litary processes are absolutely indis- 
pensable, e.g. by this means Buona- 
parte stopped the nocturnal assassi- 
nations at Rome. Wretches more 
vile than the Masters of Slave-ships 
cannot exist; and the death of one 
of them may save the lives of a thou- 
sand Africans. This is the only sug- 

estion (and murderers ought to be 
filled) which we can offer in aid of 
the excellent intentions of the So- 
ciety, who have the warmest pray- 
ers of every person worthy the name 
of man for their complete success. 

The Reports exhibit their admirable 

energy, and are luminously drawn up. 


ee 


"4 Hudibras. By Samuel Butler; with 
Dr. Grey’s Annotations. A New Edition, 
corrected and enlarged. In Three Vo- 
lumes. 8vo, C. and H. Baldwyn. 

OF this work it is unnecessary to 
speak at any great length; it is an 
improvement on Dr. Grey’s elaborate 
edition, as many errors have been 
amended, and much subsidiary infor- 
mation supplied in the form of Notes. 
The original designs, however, of Ho- 
garth, are omitted, and their places 
supplied by modern illustrations. On 
the whole, this editidn deserves great 
praise, as a spirited service to litera- 
ture, and as an act of justice to But- 
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ler himself. Views are given of Sir 
Samuel Luke’s house at Cople, in 
Bedfordshire, and of Butler's tene- 
ment at Strensham, in the county of 
Worcester; as well as portraits of 
Butler, Lilly, and Dr. Grey. It is 
speedily, we understand, to be fol- 
lowed by a new edition of the * Re- 
mains’ as published by Thyer, from 
the MSS. of Mr. Longueville, with 
additional notes and plates. 


75. Report of the Proceedings of the 

Phrenological Society. 8vo. pp. 21. 

WE all know that Phrenology pro- 
fesses to determine the moral and in- 
tellectual character of man by cere- 
bral appearances. We had the fol- 
lowing fact from a celebrated man. 
When in company with Spurzheim, 
he observed to him, that he (Spurz- 
heim) would not suppose that the 
speaker had been very fond of Ma- 
thematicks in his youth, and acquired 
a considerable proficiency in them. 
Spurzheim then looked at his head, 
and observed, that he saw little or 
no signs of the Organ of Calculation. 
True, replied his friend, it was with 
difficulty I could comprehend a sum 
in arithmetick. We also know, that 
when a man hanged for murder was 
dissected at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
the Lecturers pointed out to the Pu- 
pils the Organ of Murder, as ex- 
tremely prominent. We agree, how- 
ever, with Dr. Elliotson (in his trans- 
lation of Blaumenbach, p. 130), *‘ that 
the enumeration of faculties and or- 
gans by Gall and Spurzheim may and 
probably is very imperfect and in- 
correct, and that infinitely more re- 
mains to be done.”—We, therefore, 
wish success to the Society, whose 
proceedings may ultimately lead to 
some very curious and important dis- 
coveries. 


6. The Champion’s Defence of the Corona- 
tion ; and Challenge to Mr. Brougham, 
8v0. pp. 55. Simpkio. 


IN the mythological ages, crowns 
were limited to Deities; and Corona- 
tion, as subsequently practised, was 
part of the apotheosis of Kings and 
Emperors ; for, in justification of the 
ancients, it is to be observed, that 
the word Deus was not confined, as 
now, only to persons above mortal 
character; but extended to actual 
human beings, of which many in- 

stances 
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stances are quoted in Spence’s MS 
notes upon Virgil. The first person 


who wore a close modern crown is 
Justinian ; and the subject is exhaust- 
ed by Paschal. (Paris, 1610, 4to, and 
Lugd. Bat. 8vo.) Custom proves n0 
more than the existence of a thing, 
whether it be a right or an abuse; 
and there is no doubt, that this Cham- 
pion is correct iu stating, p. 55,“ that 
the Coronation of a Queen consort is 
merely an honourable but matrimo- 
nial distinction, in the gift of her 
husband.” If it had been otherwise, 
the summonses of the Peers and 
Peeresses for the Corounations of 
Queens, would have been issued in 
their own names, not those of the 
Kings. We consider the thing so 
plain, as not to require disquisition: 
and are surprized, that so obvious a 
circumstance, in negation of right, 
did net occur to this Champion, who, 
with his Harry Brougham, &c. p. 6, 
censures that very able persov, asa 
Man, for his conduct as aun Advocate. 
Perhaps all parties take this liberty ; 
but it is inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
to consider it fair in avy; though we 
know, “ les passions ne pardonnent 
point & ceux, qui professent des prin- 
cipes contraires & ceux qu’ils cheris- 
sent.” 


11. The Reply of the People to the Letter 
Srom the King. London, 8vo, pp. 77. 


MANY good things occur in this 
Pamphlet, but so momentous and 
various, as to require dissertations 
which would fill a volume. Every 
public topick of the day is discussed. 
We quote an ingenious observation : 

“« The setting loose by redemption (were 
it possible) of the capital debt of the na- 
tion, wouid raise the price of land to 
double its value, and cousequently ad- 
vance every article of subsisteace in ade- 
quate proportion.” P, 29, 


The remarks on the Property-tax, 
p- 31, are very able; but under dis- 
tress, (and this followed the close of 
the war,) it could not have been paid; 
and four out of five embarrassing po- 
litical questions are very summarily 


and excellently settled by time. As 


to writing to the King, that august 
personage can constitutionally notice 
nothing, not previously discussed in 
Parliament. 

We know two marriages, which 
were rendered very unhappy by in- 
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ferences, siwilar to those dedaced 

from the early pregoancy of the 

Queen. We therefore beg to say, 

without the smallest allusion to that 

case, that such inferences are deemed 
untenable by physiologists. See ‘ El- 

liotson’s Blameabach,” p. 303, note B. 

2d edit. As these inferences are re- 

priated in this pamphlet, from the 

Letter to the King, we apprehend, 

that they may occasion jury to 

many inuecent women, and for that 
reasun only have noticed them. 

18. Observations on the Increase of Fees 
and Costs in the Courts of Law and 
Equity, Sc. pp. 51. Butterworth, &c. 
IF the lower Law-officers were sti- 

pended only, business would be con- 

ducted in a way ruinous to suitors, 

through neglect, covert bribery, &e. 

and if fees become tov extortionate, 

justice may be seriously impeded, and 
the reveaue of the stamps sustain great 
injury. The quotas of fees should in 
our opinion be regulated under a com- 
mission from the Judges, and be sub- 
mitted to Parliameat. We cannot 
enter into the subject without incur- 
ring odium, perhaps not without do- 
ing mischief, at least not without play- 
ing with that tremendous fire-arm, 

‘the glorious uncertainty of the 

Law,” a firearm very apt to burst, 

e.g. bigh attornies do not practise 

the meanness mentioned, p. 26, and 

consider it only as a check upon teaz- 
ing clients. 

19. The Physician’s Guide. By Andrew 

Dod, M.D. 8vo. Worcester. 

THIS work is a critical discussion 
of the preseat theories of Pathology, 
according to the habits of thinking 
peculiar to the Author.—There are 
many serviceable practical observa- 
tions. 

80. The History of George Desmond, 
founded on Facts which occurred in the 
East Indies, and now published as g 
useful Caution to young Men going out to 
that Country. Small octavo, pp. 290, 
Scatcherd and Letterman. 

81. Retrospection, a Tale. By Mrs. Tay- 
lor of Ongar. 12mo, pp. 230. Taylor 
and Hessey. 

WE class these well-intended Vo- 
lumes together, as though wholly 
different in subject, matter, and style, 
they have the same benevolent 
end in view, the amelioration of the 

humao 
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homan heart, and the recommenda- 
tion of a religious life. 

The first of them, in the person of 
‘agay young man, sent to India with 
the Lizhest prospect of worldly suc- 
cess, falls an easy prey to the seduc- 
tions of the profligate and idolatrous 
natives, and finally expiates his folly 
in scenes of the most dreadful agony 
and remorse. 

In the other, a vaio and head-strong 
girl blights every fair prospect of 

appiness through a long series of 
years, by her own folly and impatience 
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of temper, and is at length, by sad 
experience, convinced of the error of 
her ways, aud of the superior happi- 
ness attending the performance of 
Christian duties even in this life. 

Retrospection, however, places Re- 
ligion in no gloomy point of view, 
but forms a practical illustration of 
the advantages of sound morality, 
and benevolent affection. It is in- 
terspersed with some sensible remarks 
in Mrs. Taylor’s best style; and her 
productions have frequently met with 
our warm approbation. 





82. Table Talk, by Witttam Hastirr, 
consists of sixteen original Essays, written 
ina natural and unaffected style. The good- 
humoured remarks interspersed through- 
out appear to be gleaned chiefly from ac- 
tual observation of men and manners, and 
considerable intercourse with society: The 
peculiar characteristics of different indi- 
viduals are admirably pourtrayed. The 
Essay ‘‘on People with one Idea” is an 
excellent pourtraiture of the eccentricities 
of human nature. The ‘‘ Character of 
Cobbett” is humorously drawn. In short, 
many original ideas are introduced, which 
may afford ample compensation for the 
time devoted to the perusal of this Vo- 
jume. 


83. A Clue to Young Latinists, and The 
Greek Terminations, alphabetically arranged, 
by Joun Carey, LL.D. may be considered as 
valuable acquisitions to the youthful tyro 
in the study of the learned languages. 
One of the greatest difficulties that exists 
in acquiring the rudiments of Latin and 
Greek is that of understanding the various 
terminations, which cannot be discovered 
by the aid of a common dictionary. The 
infinite care bestowed on the arrangement 
of these little productions, particularly the 
Greek Terminations, reflects considerable 
credit on the talents and perseverance of 
the intelligent Author. We present one 
example from each. For instance, the La- 
tin suppose the tyro to commence with 
the first line of Virgil,“ Tityre, tu pa- 
tule,” &c. He wishes to learn the ter- 
mination of “ Tityre,” and accordingly 
searches for E. He finds it thus illus- 
trated: ** E—Voce. sing. of nouns in US or 
OS of 2d decl. as in-us, Menal-os, 
voc. Domin-e, Menal-e. In the same 
manner the Greek terminations are exem- 
plified; for instance, in the first word of 
the Iliad, Mii, the scholar will refer to 
sv, and find it thus given: * s»—Acc. sing. 
from nom.—is, as TToa-sv, Tlap-ix, from 
Tlea-i2, Tlag-ss.” The various significa- 
tions of the same termination are thus 
clearly defined. 


84. Directions for Settlers in Upper Canada 
appear to convey some important informa- 
tion to those labouring under the mania 
of emigration. The statements are doubt- 
less given from a just knowledge of the 
particulars related, and that knowledge 
has possibly been gleaned from actual ex- 
perience. But we apprehend the tide of 
emigration is so far subsiding, as to ren- 
der the “ plain directions” of this ‘* Eng- 
lish Farmer, settled in Upper Canada,” 
utterly useless. The writer himself ob- 
serves, although an encourager of emigra- 
tion, that “‘ many have expended large 
sums of money in search of farms and 
grantable lands, and have found them- 
selves, at the expiration of two or three 
years, in more hopeless circumstances, 
and with worse prospects, than before their 
departure from their native country.” If 
these “ plain Directiuns” will avert so 
dire a calamity, the publication may be 
considered as inestimable to all whom it 
may concern.—The map of Upper Ca- 
nada, with its subdivisious into townships, 
is admirably executed, 

85. Polar Scenes, is a neat little work, 
translated from the German of M. Cam- 
per, and exhibits the Voyages of Heem- 
skirk and Barenz to the Northern Regions ; 
with the Adventures of four Russian 
Sailors at the Island of Spitzbergen. It is 
embellished with 36 copper-plates; and, 
though intended for juvenile readers, con- 
tains much that will amuse persons of all 
ages. We recommend it as a pleasing 
Christmas present, 

86. Scripture Melodies, by a CLercrman, 
breathe the genuine spirit of piety and 
devotion. The versification is frequently 
pleasing and harmonious; but the ideas 
are scarcely entitled to the merit of origi- 
nality ; neither are the subjects, on the 
whole, likely to command an extensive 
sale of the work, 


81, The Secretary’s Assistant will prove 
highly useful to young correspondents, 
and 
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and even afford information to those whose 
avocations or connexions require their oc- 
casional pondence with persons of 
superior rank. This little work exhibits 
the various and most correct modes of 
superscribing, commencing, and conclud- 
ing letters to persons of every degree of 
rank, with many valuable particulars, 
The Compiler seems to have used consi- 
derable diligence in ensuring accuracy. 


88. Ruppiman’s Rudiments of the Latin 
Tongue has received several judicious 
corrections and additions by the learaed 
Joan Hunrer, LL. D. Professor of Hu- 
mauity of St. Andrew’s. The Editor has 
subjoined a useful Appendix, containing 
an elementary view of the Tenses of the 
Latin Verb. 


89. Mr. C. V. A. Marcet has submitted 
to the Public a Practical Method of teaching 
the Living Languages, applied to the French. 
It is partly deduced from the new systems 
of education, adopted both in Great Bri- 
tain and on the Continent, and points out 
several defects of the old method. The 
plan proposed may be considered as a 
combination of the systems of Bell, Lan- 
caster, Pestalozzi, and others; conse- 
quently it cannot claim the merit of ori- 
ginality ; but conveys many practical and 
ingenious hints. 

90. An Italian and English Grammar,from 
Vergani’s Italian and French Grammar, 
has been arranged by M. Guicuenzy. It 
is very much simplified, and may suit 
beginners; but it is not calculated to 
qualify the student for a profound Ltalian 
scholar. 

91. The Juvenile Miscellany, compiled 
and arranged by Mr. R. Huser, is profess- 
edly intended for the use of Schools, and 
private tuition. It contains a catechismal 
analysis of Geography, Astronomy, Chro- 
nology, Botany, Heraldry, Trade, Com- 
merce, &c. This little publication is cer- 
tainly extremely varied iv its subjects ; but 
it is never likely to attract the same at- 
tention, or prove of the same utility, as 
Pinnock’s or Irving’s Catechisms. 


92, sop in Rhyme, by Mr. Jerrenys 
Tay or, is written in very simple and fami- 
liar versification, and exactly suited to the 
comprehension of children. Each Fable 
is accompanied by an illustrative engrav- 
ing. The desigus are certainly executed 
in the most miserable and burlesque style, 
and would be disgraceful to an artist of 
acknowledged merit; but the bold relief 
of light and shade is so powerfully intro- 
duced by the Engraver, that the repre- 
sentations throughout are well calcu- 
lated to produce a strong effect and deep 
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impression on infant minds; and this, we 
imagine, is the chief object of the Publi- 
cation. 


93. The Rambles of my Uncle Toby are at- 
tempted imitations of Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey. The style is easy and unaffect- 
ed, and the incidents natural; but in trae 
sensibility and genuine sentimentality, the 
writer, who is understood to be a poor Cu- 
rate, is as much ivferior to the immortal 
prototype he copies, as the Moon is to 
the Sun, or a meteoric exhalation to the 
Moon. 

94, Dr. Lavine is still proceeding with the 
publication of his Catechisms for the use 
of Schools. The Catechisms of Botany, 
General Geography, and Geography of Scot- 
land, manifest that judicious taste, in the 
selection of useful and necessary iuforma- 
tion, for which Dr. Irving’s preceding little 
Works have been so distinguished. 

95. The Scientific Monitor, by Mr.M.Sea- 
maN, Of North-bill Academy, Colchester, 
embraces, in a slight degree, almost every 

bject cted with general Litera- 
ture or Science. It is intended as a se- 
quel to the **Scholar’s Remembrancer,”’ 
and is introduced by a modest Preface, 
stating some reasonable objections to for- 
mer works of a similar nature. Most 
probably some of his successors may also 
express dissatisfaction at the scanty in- 
formation contained under each particu- 
lar head ; and perhaps not wi:hout reason. 





96. Mr.Accum's Art of making Wine from 
Native Fruits will be found a useful guide 
to domestic circles. It exhibits, in a phi- 
losophical and practical manner, the art 
of preparing the several varieties of wine 
which may be procured from fruits of do- 
mestic growth. We should warmly re- 
commend it to the attention of all good 
housewives who are desirous of promoting 
the comforts of the “social board.” A 
more skilful preceptor than Mr. Accum 
does not exist. 


97. Weare glad to observe the Society 
orAncienT Scotsstill proceed,with somuch 
credit to themselves, with the monthly 
publication of the Lives of Emineni Scots- 
men. Part IV. recently published, con- 
tains the Memoirs of the Poets Hume, 
Bellender, Boyd, Wilkie, Fergusson, Mic- 
kle, Geddes, and Grahame. The portraits 
are neatly engraved on steel. 


98. Rome, a Poem in Two Parts, is 


written in a very superior and energetic 
style. The verses in p. 113, alluding to 
Moore’s Anacreon, are of the most bril- 
liant description. ‘ 
LITERARY 
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Ready for Publication. 

The Eighth aud concluding Part of Mr. 
J.C. Bucxier’s Cathedrals of England 
and Wales. This Work contains in the 
whole 32 Plates, drawn and etched by the 
Author, with a description ofeach Cathedral, 

The Armorial Insignia of the Kings and 
Queens of England, from coeval authorities, 
By Tuomas Wittement, heraldic Artist 
to his Majesty King George the Fourth. 

Views of the Colosseum. Engraved by 
W. B. Cooxe and J. C. Aten, from 
Drawings by Major Cockburn. 

Hints towards the right Improvement 
of the present Crisis. By Jos. Jones, M.A. 

Wonderful Characters ; comprising Me- 
moirs and Anecdotes of the most remark- 
able Persons. By Henry Witson. Em- 
bellished with Engravings. Continued 
Monthly. 

Rational Amusement for Winter Even- 
ings; or a Collection of above 200 curious 
and interesting Puzzles and Paradoxes, 
relating to Arithmetic, Geometry, and 
Geography, with their solutions. By Joun 
JacKson. 

Mr. Mitu’s Elements of the Science of 
Political Economy. 

The First Two Volumes of Mr. James's 
Naval History, comprising the whole of the 
War from 1793 to the Peace of Amiens. 

A Dictionary of French Verbs, showing 
their different governments, with a Table 
of the irregular Verbs, and some Remarks 
on the Tenses, of the Conjugation, and the 
Article. By J. C. Tarver. 

An Analysis of Penmanship ; contain- 
ing some fine specimens of Writing. With 
Rules and Observations on the Formation 
of each Letter; together with a projection 
of the text alphabet. By J. Hitt, W.M. 

A Key to the Parsing Exercises con- 
tained in Lindley Murray’s Grammatical 
Exercises, and in his Abridgment of Eng- 
lish Grammar. By J. Harvey. 

The Piano Forte Companion, vocal and 
instrumental, being a Selection of the 
most admired British and Foreign Melo- 
dies, adapted to origival words by the 
most esteemed Poets, with suitable ac- 
companiments. 

A Series of Classical Illustrations of the 
Works of eminent Composers for the 
Piano Forte. By J. Retrs, Musician in 
Ordinary to his Majesty. Forming a prac- 
tical appendage to his late work ‘‘ Lucidus 
ordo.” 

The Eighteenth Volume of the Ency- 
cLopxpia Lonpinensis, containing a Trea- 
tise on Painting, and a History of Paris to 
the death of Bonaparte. 

The Reader’s Remembrancer, or the 


Observer's Arrangement. 


Synopsis of British Mollusca. By Wrt- 
t1am Exrorp Leacu, M.D. 

The Gossip ; a Series of Original Essays 
and Letters. 

Original Tales of My Landlord’s School, 
collected from the writings of the Brach- 
mins, and translated from the originals in 
the Shanscrit. By W. Garpiner.—Also, 
by the same Author, “ The Story of Pegou, 
a Malay Boy,” collected and arranged 
from the incidents and anecdotes of his 
real life. 

Preparing for Publication. 

The Resurrection of Lazarus, in a 
course of Sermons on the Eleventh Chap- 
ter of St. John’s Gospel, from the French 
of Beausobre. By the Rev. H. Cores, 
Vicar of Bedlington. 

The Preacher, or Sketches of Original 
Sermons, from the MSS. of two eminent 
Divines of the last century. With a fami- 
liar Essay on Pulpit Composition. Prin- 
cipally intended for Young Ministers and 
Lay Preachers. 

An Account, by Mr. Hicumors, of the 
Public Charities instituted in London since 
the date of his former work of “ Pietas 
Londinensis” in 1810. 

First Part of a Series of engraved Por- 
traits of the Deans of Westminster; from 
Drawings by G. P. Harpinc, to accom. 
pany the Memoirs of those Prelates, in 
the History and Antiquities of the Abbey 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster: wrii- 
ten by Epwarp Weprake Braycey, and 
graphically illustrated by I. P. Nears. 

The complete Works of M. de Fontanes, 
By M. pe CnaTgauBRianD. 

A new Metrical Version of the Psalms 
of David, with an Appendix of select 
Psalms and Hymns adapted to the Service 
of the United Church of England and Ire- 
land, for every Sunday and Holiday in 
the Year. By the Rev. Basizr Woop. 

Vindici# Hibernice, or Ireland vindi- 
cated, an attempt to develope and expose 
a few of the multifarious Errors and mis- 
representations respecting Ireland, in the 
histories of May, Temple, Whitelock, 
Borlase, Rushworth, Clarendon, Cox, 
Carte, Leland, Warner, Macauley, Hume, 
and others; particularly in the Legendary 
Tales of the conspiracy, and pretended 
massacre of 1641. By Matruew Carey. 

The Second Part of the enlarged Edition 
of Boys’s Text Book for 1822. This Part 
completes this year. 

The Carnival! of Death, a satirical Poem. 
By W. Baitey, author of “What is Life?” 
and other Poems. 

The Young Suicide preserved, founded 
on the case of Mr. G. J. Furneaux, who 
shot himself at White Conduit a ~ 
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September 19, 1819. By the Rev. 5S. 
Piccor. 

Two Voyages to New South Wales and 
Van Dieman’s Land ; inclading a descrip- 
tion of the present condition of that inte- 
resting colony. By Taomas Rerp, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Lectures on the Elements of Botany. 
By A. T. Tomson, F.L.S. 

A new volume by the Author of the 
beautiful tale of “ Ellen Fitzarthur,” en- 
titled, the Widow's Tale and other Poems, 
Also a new edition of Ellen Fitzarthur. 

The Bachelor of Salamanca, a Novel, 
By Le Sacz. Translated by J. Townsenn. 

An Account of the Fishes found in the 
Ganges and its branches. By Dr. F. Ha- 
MILTON, 

Stories after Nature. 





We are happy to find that the founda- 
tion is laid for the History of Modern 
Wiltshire, in the Hundred of Mere, by 
the Author of Ancient Wiltshire. From 
the specimens we have seen of the En- 
gravings, which are numerous, novel, and 
well executed, we trust this Topograpbi- 
cal Work will be gratifying to the Publick. 

The Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 
which has been suspended in consequence 
of the failure of its late publisher, has 
fallen under the mapagement of new pro- 
prietors, who will publish the fifth part of 
that work on the Ist of January, 1822, 

A Tale, entitled Lollardy, founded on 
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that other geniuses in higher walks of Lite- 
rature met with corresponding rewards. 
The profits, however, of these Novels, at 
the price which the author puts upon his 
copies, form a new era in the annals of Lite- 
rature, Such a reward for moderate exer- 
tions of genius and labour has no parallel. 
We have been taught to wonder at the 
proceeds of three or 4000/, for the lectures 
of the antient philosophers repeated twice 
a year; at the 3500/. paid to Dr. Johnson 
for his Dictionary; at the 6000/. netted 
by Mr. Pope for his Translation of Homer; 
at the 3000/. paid to Mr. Moore for his 
Lalla Rookb ; and at the 3000/. paid to 
Sir Walter Scott for some of his poems ; 
at the 10004 paid to Mrs. Radcliffe for 
her Mysteries of Udolpho, and to Miss 
Burney for her last novel; but the au- 
thor’s profits on these repeated produc- 
tions transcend every former example of 
literary remuneration. 


Ex Kine or Swepsx. 


Colonel Gustavson, the Ex-King of 
Sweden, has for some time past applied 
himself to philosophical studies. He has 
just published a work at Frankfort, but 
not for sale; it is distributed gratis, by 
the illustrious author, to the amateurs of 
Arts and Sciences, It is written in the 
French language, and is dedicated to the 
Royal Academy of Arts at Norway. It is 
entitled, ‘* Reflections upon the Pheno- 
the Aurora Borealis, and its rela- 





the persecutions which marked the open- 
ing of the fifteenth century. By the Au- 
thor of “ The Mystery, or Forty Years 
Ago,” and of * Calthorpe, or Fallen For- 
tunes.” 

The celebrated “ Author of Waverley” 
has announced another work under the 
title of “The Pirate.” This gentleman 
must be regarded as the most fortunate 
writer of this or any age. We congratu- 
late him on his success, and heartily wish 


tion with the Diurnal Movement.” ‘The 
journals of Hamburgh the ar- 
rival of several copies of the work at Stock- 
holm, where they are now translating it 
into the Swedish language. 

Fine Arts.— We understand that a 
splendid Exhibition of Drawings, princi- 
pally by Turner and other distinguished 
Artists, is now forming, and will be opened 
for the inspection of the Publick, No. 9, 
Soho Square, about the Istof January next. 








ARTS AND 


Monument TO COMMEMORATE THE VicTO- 
nizs OF THE Barish ARMs IN THE Pe- 
NINSULA. 

This stupendous magnificent work of 
art is now completed, and will shortly be 
erected in St. James’s Park, immediately 
opposite the Horse Guards, where the 
Royal mortar formerly stood. 

The Colossus is 18 feet high, and is 
cast in metal from the cannon taken dur- 
ing the war; it is to be placed upon a pe- 
destal of Aberdeen granite, of the height 
of 12 feet, on which will be engraved an 
appropriate inscription. The original of 
this figure is on the Monte Cavallo, one 
of the seven hills on which Rome was 
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built: it is executed in marble, and sup- 
posed to be the work of the celebrated 
Phidias ; the analogy between this and 
the Elgin marbles certainly justifies the 
supposition. The figure is in an attitude 
of defiance, not unlike the Gladiator ; ia 
the right hand is a Roman sword, and on 
the left arm an orbicular shield; a very 
massive fold of drapery falls over the lett 
arm, and behind the body of the statue, 
on the right side, is placed the cuirass 
armour, about seven feet high, which is 
most judiciously introduced for the pur- 
pose of balancing the great height of the 
figure, which is not so muscular as the 
Hereules of Praxiteles, but it has the ful- 
ness 
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ness of youth and energy. The usual 
fault in all the Greek statues is also visi- 
ble herein—the shortness of the neck ; but 
this we know was with the Greek sculptors 
considered indicative of strength. The 
muscle on the body is finely heroic. The 
horse is not introduced, as it has always 
been considered very inferior to the figure, 
and from its not being equity colossal, 
detracts from the merit of the perform- 
ance. The statue weighs three tons, and 
is the boldest attempt to rival the antient 
in bronze that has yet been made, 


Bust or Dr. Hutron. 


A Subscription has been opened for a 
Bust of Charles Hutton, LL. D. F.R.S. &ec. 
&c. to be executed in marble by Mr. Se- 
bastian Gahagan. 

This Bust is intended as a mark of high 
respect and veneration for the character of 
Dr. Hutton, and as a tribute of gratitude 
for his important labours in the advance- 
ment and diffusion of mathematical learn- 
ing during the long period of sixty years ; 
—a period which will be memorable in 
the history of Science, on account of his 
meritorious services both as an Author 
and Teacher. 

As an Author, it is well known that his 
numerous publications have been uni- 
formly held in the greatest estimation, 
and that even his earliest productions 
continue as standard works of increasing 
popularity in every country where the 
English language is understood. His per- 
severing exertions also, as the conductor 
of scientific journals, during the above 
period, have had the most powerful ef- 
fect in exciting emulation, increasing the 
number of able mathematicians, and thus 
greatly enlarging the boundaries of useful 
science, 

As a Teacher, tog, his labours have 
been singularly successful, especially as 
Professor of Mathematics for nearly forty 
years in the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich ; an Institution which, by his 
judicious plans and unremitting care, he 
raised to the highest degree of celebrity 
and national importance. To his instruc- 
tions, indeed, and his improvements in 
Military Science, his country is deeply 
indebted for the superiority and success 
of the British Artillery and Engineers, in 
every part of the world, for the last half 
century. 
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Such are the important objects to which 
Dr. Hutton has constantly devoted his 
valuable time and talents: and such are 
his well-founded claims to the gratitude 
and admiration of every lover of science, 
—claims which must ensure to him the 
lasting fame of having been one of the 
most efficient promoters of mathematical 
knowledge in any age or country; espe- 
cially in improving and simplifying those 
sciences which are conducive to great 
public utility. 

And here it must be gratifying to add, 
that this extraordinary man, though now 
in his eighty- fifth year, is still an ardent, 
and occasionally an active promoter of 
Science. 

A Model of the intended Bust is already 
completed, and is considered a very ac- 
curate likeness. It may be seen at the 
Sculptor’s premises, No. 37, King-street, 
Edgware Road. Casts of the Bust, at 
two guineas each, will be prepared for 
such friends of Dr. Hutton as may choose 
to order them ; but the Marble Bust is to 
be given to the Doctor himself, with the 
hope that he will hereafter present it to 
some Scientific Institution. 

Sream Carriace. 

The Manchester Guardian says, “ An 
ingenious cotton-spinner of Ardwick, near 
this town, has invented a locomotive steam 
carriage, for the conveyance of goods or 
passengers without the aid of horses, 
After repeated experiments during the 
last two years, he has so far succeeded, as 
not to leave a doubt that it will answer the 
purpose intended. It will go upon any of 
the mail roads, up hill or down, at the 
rate of nine or ten miles an hour, and can 
be guided, with the greatest ease, on the 
most difficult roads. 

Musicat Katerposcops. 

A very curious invention has been made 
in the art of musical composition. Cards 
are prepared, on each of which a bar of 
an air is arranged according to a certain 
thythm and key. Four packs of these 
cards, marked A B C and D, are mingled 
together; and as the cards are drawn and 
arranged before a performer in the order 
of that series, it will be found an original 
air is obtained. The cards hitherto made 
are as waltzes, and succeed perfectly. The 
invention may be called Musical Permu- 
tation. It has received, however, impro- 
perly, that of the Musical Kaleidoscope. 
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T. H. Pastey on Heat anv Corp. 

A paper in p. 256, on the “ Formation 
of Mists in particular situations,” engaged 
my attention much, in consequence of the 
highly celebrated name of its author. Jt 


occurred, however, to me while perusing 
it, that it is high time for philosophers, 
particularly those to whom all look up 
for information, to have recourse to lan- 
guage, in the elucidation of physical — 
whic 
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which applies to physics and not to meta- 
physics. Such, for instance, as the terms 
heat, cold, and ‘ure, which, as be- 
ing but mental effects, yet taken as phy- 
sical causes, may serve to amuse and sa- 
tisfy the unreflecting part of mankind, but 
never can contribute to either the instruc- 
tion of others, or the improvement of 
science, as long as these circumstances 
depend upon making truth manifest. 

We are told by Sir Isaac Newton (Def. 
to Prop. 2. Book I. Part 2,) that “‘ the rays 
of light are not coloured, but only of a 
colour-making nature: Colour (he says) 
is sensation in the sensorium, the same as 
sound.” Hence, as colour is not a pro- 
perty of matter, and no one ever saw an 
uncoloured object,—no one ever saw any 
thing whatever but mental effects; which 
is conclusive, that natural external bodies 
are in no instance whatever objects of 
sight or perception, The same may be 
said of sound, which has no existence in 
nature, but in the minds of sensitive be- 
ings. And as the senses have been all 
formed for similar purposes, it follows that 
objects of perception universally (for we 
know nothing but through the agency of 
the senses) consist in mental effects, as be- 
ing the effects of sensation; and conse- 
quently, that matter in no instance can be 
in the state of, or similar to, the mental 
effect, or thing perceived; whether that 
be colour, sound, flavour, heat, or cold. 
Matter, therefore, is evidently deficient of 
what the effects of sensation supply. 

To hear then of bodies suffering change 
from loss of heat, is as monstrous as to 
talk of the chemical properties of sound. 
All things which constitute human know- 
ledge being mental, and the effect of sen- 
sation, heat, cold, sound, colour, and the 
like, are all on a footing, as having no 
similitude in a material form; inasmuch 
as there can be nothing in common be- 
tween the state of the mind and matter. 

This may be said to be a change of 
terms only, but it is far more. It is re- 
jecting mental effects as natural causes, 
and making way for discovering wherein 
true physical causes absolutely do con- 
sist. If, then, water changes in density, 
by absorbing or losing caloric, it is the 
fact, scientifically speaking, that neither 
the water nor the caloric is hot. 

In the next place, fire does not radiate 
caloric, or that which creates the feeling, 
in which alone heat consists. Because 
there is no such thing collected in the 
focus of a convex lens: because bodies 
possess the heat-making cause at all times 
within themselves, and because fire is in- 
strumental always in taking matter from 
bodies, and therefore it does not radiate 
Or communicate any thing to them. 

Flame is not a state of the elements of 
bodies, but, sui generis, an element. As 


the former, that which requires impulse, 
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or the like, to commence, could not ra- 
tionally be considered capable of perpe- 
tuating its motion or state in the absence 
of the first moving or impelling power. 
Secondly, if flame were only a state of the 
elements, all elements belonging to a body 
should contribute to its weight; whereas 
every thing chemical maybe passed through 
the galvanic wires, without affecting the 
weight of the body which loses, or which 
acquires the same; but weight is imme- 
diately lessened, when flame is evolved, 
Therefore flame may be considered the 
poaderable base of all bodies ; with which 
able elements are all 
that terrestrial bodies consist of. Hence 
flame is obtained by friction and percus- 
sion, as well as by fire: and hence the 
human body, by carrying flame in it 
equal to its weight, may, from exercise 
alone, at the Pole, experience the same 
feeling of heat as at the Torrid Zone: so 
that climate does not communicate heat. 
In all cases, heat or warmth arises from 
depriving the internal flame of the body 
of chemical elementary matter, by which 
its particles become free to promote that 
excitement of the sense, from whence the 
feeling or the idea that heat consists in, is 
created. Fire acts with the hand as it 
does with a piece of wood; and the feel- 
ing which follows makes us think the fire 
has radiated something, which somethin 

we also think is hot; whereas the han 

loses, instead of its receiving, elementary 
matter, 

It follows that bodies in cooling do not 
radiate heat ; for as igniting iron by ham- 
mering it, can only beat something out, 
so as to unsaturate its internal flame, 
cooling must consist in the body made 
deficient by percussion, friction, or fire, 
recovering or saturating itself with impon- 
derable matter. And as cold is also the 
effect of sensation; it is feeling alone as 
much as heat: the body imparting ele- 
mentary matter to the hand, from contain- 
ing it in excess, by which, as the cause of 
the idea, it is supposed to be similar to 
the idea. 

Finally, it tells us nothing of the phy- 
sical cause of water changing its density, 
by saying, that as its temperature is above 
or below 45°, its density varies from the 
effects of degrees of heat ; which might as 
well be said to arise from the effects of 
feeling. And again, as bodies must be 
deficient when they promote the feeling 
that heat consists in, and continue to ab- 
sorb, instead of radiate elementary mat- 
ter, to obtain the equilibrium, not of tem- 
perature, but of quantity ; it shows that 
the theory of this species of change, or 
state of bodies, which causes such 
site feeling, is but ill understood; and of 
course, phenomena connected with it 
cannot be supposed to be any better ac- 
counted for. 

ANTI- 
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ANTIQUARIAN 


RESEARCHES. 





Ecyrprian Opexisx. 

In page 354 we noticed the arrival of 
this Obelisk at Deptford. The Journal 
des Debdats states, that the copy of this in- 
scription has been in France some time, 
M. Caillaud, a young French traveller (at 
present in Nubia), copied it in the month 
of October 1816, when he was passing 
Philee. His copy, deposited with M. Jo- 
mard, the editor of his Travels, was com- 
municated by that gentleman to M. Le- 
tronne, who restored and translated the 
inscription, accompanying it with a criti- 
cal and historical memoir, which was read 
before the Academy of the Belles Lettres 
at one of their late sittings. It contains 
a Petition from the Priests of Isis, in the 
Island of Philee, addressed to Ptolomaus 
Evergetus the Second; it is thus express- 
ed in the literal version of M. Letronne : 

“To the King Ptolomeus; to the 
Queen Cleopatra, his sister’; to the 
Queen Cleopatra, his wife?; the gods of 
Evergetus, greeting : 

“We the Priests of Isis, who is adored 
in the Abatum and at Phile, the most 
mighty goddess. 

Considering that the Strategists 4, the 
Epistatists5, the Thebarchons ®, the Royal 
Registrars, the commanders of the troops 
guarding the frontiers, and all others of 
the King’s Officers, who come to Phile ; 
in short, that the troops which accompany 
them, and the whole of their suite, com- 
pel us to furnish them with abundant 
supplies belonging to the Temple; the 
consequence of which is that the Temple 
is impoverished, and we run the risk of 
not having means to defray the regular 
and fixed expences, caused by the cere- 
monies and libations, the object of which 
is the preservation of yourselves and your 
children. 

“We supplicate you, most powerful 
Gods, to authorize your kinsman’? and 
epistollographist ®§, Numenius, to write to 
Lorchus, also your kinsman, and to Stra- 
tegist of the Thebaid, enjoining him not 


to practice such vexations with regard to 
us, por to permit any persons whomso- 
ever to do so; to grant us, moreover, let- 
ters testifying your decision on this sub- 
ject, and granting us permission to erect 
a Stele®, on which we will inscribe the 
beneficence you have displayed to us on 
this occasion, in order that this Stele may 
transmit to the remotest posterity the eter- 
nal memory of the favours you have 
granted us, This being permitted us, we 
shall be, we and the Temple of Isis, in 
this, as in all other things, your grateful 
servants. May you be ever happy.” 

According to the observations in M. 
Letronne’s Memoir, the date of this Peti- 
tion must have been previous to the year 
126 of our era. The object of his Me- 
moir is to extol and explain the various 
peculiarities which the Greek text pre- 
sents, to explain the customs to which 
several passages of the Petition refers, 
and to form from it some idea of the state 
to which the cast of Priests was reduced 
under the domination of Ptolemy. 

M. Letronne by no means joins in the 
expectations which have been conceived 
of the advantages of comparing the Greek 
Text engraved upon the pedestal with the 
hieroglyphics on the obelisk itself. He 
seems to think, both from the sense and 
the object of the Greek inscription, that, 
if the obelisk is not of a more antient date, 
and afterwards restored by the priests of 
Isis, and consequently, if the hierogly- 
phics which cover it were really sculp- 
tured on this occasion, which seems to 
him the more reasonable hypothesis, these 
hieroglyphics contain, in the terms of 
Greek Text, a testimonial of the gratitude 
of the priests to the Princes, and not a 
second copy in the Sacred Language of 
the petition inscribed on the pedestal. 


Anytiave Boars. 


The Newry Telegraph says, “* About two 
months ago, two oak canoes, each 21 feet 
in length, and excavated from the tree, 





1 Widow and sister of Ptolomzus Philometor, afterwards wife of Ptolomeus Ever- 


getus, and repudiated by him. 


2 Daughter of the other Cleopatra, and of Ptolomeus Philometor; afterwards the 


wife of Ptolomzus Evergetus, her uncle. 


3 An island near Philce, consecrated to Isis. 


* Governors of the provinces of Egypt. 


6 Governors of the whole of the Thebaid. 


5 Officers whose functions are not known. 


7 An honorary title, similar to that of ‘Our Cousin,” by which the King addresses 


the chief dignitaries. 
® Secretary of State. 


$ The word signifies the obelisk itself, on the base of which the Greek inscription is 


feund. 
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were found ian Loughislend Ravey, near 
Castlewellan. The right side of the one, 
and the left side of the other, were convex 
in form ; the opposite sides were perfectly 
straight, so as that the two could have 
been occasionally joined together. Some 
curious implements of war were found iu 
the bottoms of these canoes. The timber 
of these antique vessels was perfectly 
sound, and the whole in a high state of 
preservation. Unfortunately the finders, 
who had little respect for antiquity, have 
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burned part of the canoes, and made fur- 
niture of the remainder.” 
Grass or tHe ANCIENTS. 

A cabinet has been opened at the Studii 
at Naples, containing a collection of va- 
rious specimens of glass found amonst the 
ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum. This 
valuable assemblage exhibits the greatest 
variety both in forms and colours, and 
proves, in the most satisfactory manner, 
that the antients were as well acquainted 
as ourselves with the manufactory of this 
material, 





ARCTIC LAND 


EXPEDITION, 


Unper Lieut. FRANKLIN. 


IN Pt.I. p.3, of thepresent Volume, 
some interesting particulars, relative 
to this Expedition, are contained in a 
letter from Lieutenant Franklin, dated 
"* Chipewyau, Athebasca L-ake, June 6, 
1820.” To this a Chart is annexed, 
describing the relative situations of 
the North American coasts and the 
Polar Seas. We have now the satis- 
faction of presenting a circumstantial 
and authenticated account of the pro- 
gress of the Expedition; in which 
the difficulties these adventurous tra- 
vellers had to surmount are interest- 
ingly pourtrayed. 


Soon after the Expedition under Lieut. 
Franklin had arrived on the coast of Hud- 
son’s Bay, they proceeded from York 
Factory, the grand depot of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, towards their wintering 
grouod at Cumberland, the central post of 
the iuterior, a distance of about 900 miles 
from the coast. Lieut. Franklin, Dr. 
Richardson, Mr. Buck, and Mr. Hood, at- 
tended by the hardy Orkney men, who 
had been engaged to man the boats in the 
rivers of the interior, had worked in the 
Company’s service several years, and un- 
derstood the language of many of the In- 
dian tribes, left the Factory on the 7th of 
September 1819, with a fair wind, under a 
salute from the depot, and amidst the ac- 
clamations of the Officers and men of the 
Company. Of the immense quantity and 
variety of provisions supplied by Govern- 
ment for the use of the Expedition, the 
greater part was left at the Factory ; those 
who knew the country, and the difficulty 
of travelling through it, having represent- 
ed the impossibility of conveying European 
food, which at the Bay receives the name 
of luxuries, to any considerable distance. 
The hardships attending the progress of 
travellers were in fact shown to be so 
great, as would render it absurd to calcu- 
late upon such a thing as the slightest 
change of diet in the winter season; and 
when it was mentioned by Lieut. Franklin, 





that he had brought with him preserved 
meats and soups in portable cases, to sup- 
port the Expedition in the cheerless re- 
gions through which they were to pass, 
there was a general laugh amongst the 
Officers of the Company, at the idea of 
associating any thing like comfort with the 
formidable character of the enterprise. 
Some of those difficulties may be estimat- 
ed from the account of the sufferings of 
the adventurers, in their advance towards 
Cumberland, to which place the writer of 
this article accompanied them. On the 
third day after their departure from the 
Factory, the boats of the Company, which 
were proceeding to the various trading 
posts in the interior, came up with the Ex- 
pedition in the Steel River, distant about 
60 miles from the place at which they set 
out. Most of the rivers in that part of 
America abound with rapids and falls. 
The rapids are generally more navigable 
near the banks, but they frequently ex- 
tend across the stream, and then the 
labour of the boat’s crew becomes exces- 
sive, every man being obliged to turn into 
the water and assist in carrying the boat 
sometimes to the distance of half a mile 
before they gain the head of one of those 
terrible impediments. The Company’s 
men, upon turning one of the points of 
the river, observed the Officers of the Ex- 
pedition making desperate efforts to get 
through the mud, along the banks ; some 
of them were up to the knees, others up 
to their waist, whilst the men were band- 
ing the boats over a most violent rapid, 
which, though but half a foot deep, ren- 
dered it necessary that those who stood 
in the water should hold fast by the boat, 
the impetuosity of the stream being so ex- 
traordinary as not unfrequently to over- 
turn a man in an instant, and dash bim 
in pieces against the rocks and huge stones 
which lie scattered along the bed of the 
river. Indeed, before the Company’s 
boats had reached those of Lieut. Frank- 
lin, it was suspected that the Expedition 
had already met with more hardships than 
they had any notion of encounteriug at so 
early 
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early a period. Several of the tin cases 
which had contained the preserved meat 
were seen at the different wp-puiting places 
(the spots of ground on the banks chosen 
for passing the nights upon), and those 
miserable abodes were drenched with rain, 
and presented an appearance the most 
appalling. Two black bears were seen 
prowling about, and devouring some of 
the luxuries which the travellers had as- 
certained it was impossible to convey in 
any considerable quantities further up 
the river; and along the banks were seen 
strong symptoms of the inexperience of 
those who had gone forward. The traders 
with North American Indians, in travelling 
to their posts, kindle fires of immense 
magnitude upon landing to put up for the 
night. Every man carries his fire-bag, 
containing all the necessary apparatus. 
They proceed to hew down the trees, an 
office which they perform with wonderful 
dexterity. The fires are lighted, the 
tents for the Officers pitched, and the only 
regular meal taken during the 24 hours, 
served up in as comfortable a manner as 
possible under the circumstances. 

As the travellers advanced, the mild 
season not having yet begun to disappear, 
vast herds of grey deer were observed 
passing the rivers towards the Esquimaux 
lands, and the Indians who were accom- 
panyingthe Expedition gave extraordinary 
proofs of their activity, by rushing upon 
the animals in the water, and striking long 
knives into their hearts. Lieut. Franklin, 
on entering the Hill-river, so called from 
a neighbouring eminence, the only one 
that presented itself between York Factory 
and Cumberland, had reason to express 
surprise that trading goods could be trans- 
ported to the interior in spite of such 
frightful obstructions. His men were fa- 
tigued in the extreme, and he found it in- 
dispensably necessary to request that the 
Officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
would lighten his boat of the greater part 
of the luxuries and instruments. This 
accommodation was readily given, and 
after the most laborious efforts, the Expe- 
dition reached the Rock depot, one of the 
Company’s posts; having devoted seven 
days to the exhausting toil of working up 
SO miles of their journey. Upon arriving 
at the depot, the expedition were treated 
with great hospitality by Mr. Bunn, the 
Officer in charge, who entertained them 
with the Tittimeg, a fish which they ad- 
mitted was the most delicious they had 
ever tasted, and which was caught in God’s 
Lake (an immense piece of water, so 
named from the abundance and excellence 
of its inhabitants), Mr. Hood, who is one 
of the draftsmen of the expedition, took a 
sketch of the Rock-fall and the post, which 
presented one of the most beautiful objects 
in these desolate regions, and introduced 
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a distant view of a wigwam (an Indian 
tent) with its inmates. 

Five days after the expedition left the 
Rock depot, they reached another post, 
having encountered numberiess difficulties 
similar to those which have been described. 
There was, however, some relief to the 
painful sameness of the journey in several 
beautiful lakes through which they had to 
pass. At Oxford-house post, which was 
reached four days subsequently, they 
were provided with pimmikin, the cele- 
brated winter food of the country, made 
of dried deer or buffalo flesh, pounded 
and mixed with a large quantity of the 
fat of the animal. This food constitutes 
the luxuries in winter, is the most portable 
of all victuals, and satisfies the most crav- 
ing hunger in a very short time.—The 
Officers of the expedition were not a little 
surprised at the difficulty of cutting their 
meat, but they soon reconciled themselves 
to the long established practice of chop- 
ping it with a hatchet. During the sum- 
mer, ducks, geese, partridges, &c. are to 
be had in the greatest abundance ; but the 
frost soon drives all those delicacies out 
of the reach of the active Indian, and pim- 
mikin becomes the only resource of the 
traveller. The next post at which they 
arrived was Norway-house, upon leaving 
which they entered upon Lake Winnipeg, 
at the further side of which they had to 
encounter the grand rapid, extending 
nearly three miles, and abounding in ob- 
structions quite insurmountable. Here 
they were obliged to drag their boats on 
shore, and carry them over the land, or, 
to use the technical language, ** launch 
them over the portage.” The woods along 
the banks were all in a blaze, it being the 
custom of the natives as well as of the 
traders, to set fire to the trees around the 
up- putting places, for the double purpose 
of keeping off the cold and the wolves, 
whose howling was increased in proportion 
to the extent of the conflagration. The 
expedition passed several other rapids and 
falls along a flat, woody, and swampy 
country, across five miles of which no eye 
could see. At length they reached the 
White Fall, where an accident took place, 
which had nearly deprived the expedition 
of their Commander. While the men 
were employed in carrying the goods and 
boats across the portage of the fall, Lieut. 
Franklin walked down alone to view the 
rapid, the roaring of which could be heard 
at the distance of several miles. He had 
the boldness to venture along the bank 
with English shoes upon his feet, a most 
dangerous experiment, where the banks 
are flint-stones and as smooth as glass. 
He was approaching the spot from which 
he could have taken the most accurate 
observation, when he slipp:d from the 
bank into the water, Fortunately the 

; water 
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water into which he was precipitated was 
still water. Had he lost his footing ten 
yards lower down, he would have been 
burried into a current which ran with 
amazing impetuosity over a precipice, 
presenting one of the most terrific objects 
his eyes had yet fixed upon amidst all the 
horrors of the journey. Lieut. Franklin is 
an excellent swimmer, but he had on him 
a sailor’s heavy Flushing jacket and 
trowsers, heavy English shoes, and a large 
neck-handkerchief, the weather having 
begun to set in very cold. He swam 
about for some time, and made vigorous 
efforts to get upon the bank, but he had 
to contend against a smooth precipitous 
rock, and was just exhausted when two of 
of the Company’s Officers, who were ata 
a short distance from the fall, looked up 
and saw him struggling in the water. 
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With the assistance of their poles, they 
raised him out of his perilous situation, in 
which he had been ae a quarter of an 
hour. The hed land he 
fell to the ground, and remained without 
motion for some time. His powerful con- 
stitution, however, soon buffeted the effects 
of the accident, and he had happily only 
to regret the injury his chronometer, for 
which he had given 100 guineas, received 
in the water. After a tedious jouroey of 
46 days, the dangers and distresses of 
which rather increased than diminished as 
they advanced, the expedition arrived at 
Cumberland, a post situate on the banks 

of a beautiful lake, and blockaded against 
the incursions of savages, the attacks of 
wolves and bears, and the more ferocious 

assaults of rival traders, 











SELECT 


Mr. Unsan, West Square, Nov. 2. 
THE following lines I penned during the 
Russian monarch’s visit to our island, 
but, from an tal cir ance, 
omitted to publish them at the time. If, 
at this late period, you deem them worthy 
of admission into your pages, they are at 
your service from your old correspondent, 

and constant reader, Joun Carey. 





Duo Atexanpat, Macevo er Russvus, 


Alexander Macedo. 


ILLE ego Persarum domitor, cognomine 
agnus, 
Taclyta qui Macetam gloria gentis eram, 
Marte meo peperi, felix Oriente subacto, 
Divitias, famam, latius imperium. 
Ta, frustra victor, quid per tua bella pa- 
rasti? 
Quidve refers, preter nomen inane, 
domum ? 


Alexander Russus. 
Tu, proprias aucturus opes, in bella rue- 
b 


as : 
Ast ego pro mundi bella salute gero. 
Pro patria sumpsi, populis simul omnibus, 
arma: 
Nunc, voti compos, premia magna fero. 
Russia, jam victrix, pulso procul hoste, 
superbit ; 
Laudibus et tollit nomen ad astra meum. 
Gallia, sanguineo dddum famulata ty- 
ranno, 
Ultorem leta libera voce canit. 
Omnes me gentes, omnis mirabitur etas; 
Et bene terrigenis consuluisse ferar. 
Alexander Macedo. 
Do tibi, Russe, manus: tu me prestantior 
exstas ; 
Et mea jam fateor facta minora tuis, 
Grrr. Mac. November, 1821. 
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POETRY. 


Magnus ego: sed tu major ; perque omue 
faturum 
Tempus, Alerander Mazimus unus eris. 





ADDRESS TO MODESTY. 
By Mrs. Canzy, West Square. 
HA Nymph of blushing cheek and 


down-cast eye ! 
Whose pow’r can, more than wit or 
beauty, move 
The heart of man, and bind in chains 
of love $ 
Wisdom’s firm sons, and Valor’s, who 
defy 
All other chains.—Hail!—In pursuit of 
thee, 
Man turns, disgusted, tom the sense- 
less crowd, 
Where Pleasure rules, o- Folly tells 
aloud 


Her idle tale: for still *tis thine to flee, 
Trembling and shrinking with unfeign’d 
alarm, 
From midnight routs, and shun, abash’d, 


the gaze 
Of licens’d Pride, whose ev’ry glance 


portrays : 
A mind unmov’d by that endearing charm 
Priz’d by the sentient few, who love to 


trace 
The heart’s pure language in the speak- 
ing face. 
To Lady Hotranp, on the Legacy of « 
Snuff-Boz, left to her by Buowarante. 
By the Earl of Canistz. 
L4"Y: reject the gift! ’tis ting’d with 
gore ! 
Those crimson spots a dreadful tale 
relate: 
tt 
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It has been grasp’d by an infernal Power ; 
And by that hand which seal’éd young 
Enghien’s fate. 


Lady, reject the gift: beneath it’s lid 
Discord, and Slaughter, and relentless 
War, [hid— 
With every plague to wretched Man lie 
Let not these loose to range the world 
afar. 


Say, what congenial to his heart of stone, 
In thy soft bosom could the Tyrant 
trace ? [own, 
When does the dove the eagle’s friendship 
Or the wolf hold the lamb ia pure em- 
brace ? 


Think of that pile #, to Addison so dear, 
Where Sully feasted, and where Rogers’ 
song 
Still adds sweet music to the perfum’d air, 
And gently leads each Grace and Muse 
along. 


Pollute not then these scenes —the gift 

destroy : (shade ; 

*T will scare the Dryads from that lovely 

With them will fly all rural peace and joy, 

And screaming Fiends their verdant 
haunts invade. 


That mystic Box hath magic power to 
raise [band ; 
Spectres of myriads slain, a ghastly 
They'll vex thy siumbers, cloud thy sunny 
days, {sand. 
Starting from Moscow’s snows, or Egy pt’s 
And ye, who, bound in Verdun’s treache- 
rous chains, [troul, 
Slow pin’d to death beneath a base con- 
Say, shall not all abhor, where Freedom 
reigns, 
That petty vengeance of a little soul ? 
The warning Muse no idle trifler deem ; 
Plunge the curst mischief in wide Ocean’s 


Or give it to our own majestic stream, 
The — he could not die with 
blood. 


CUMNOR HALL +. 


[THE dews of summer night did falle, 
The moone (sweete regente of the 


skye) 
Silver’d the walles of Cumnor Halle, 
And many an oake that grewe therebye. 


Nowe noughte was hearde beneathe the 
skies 
(The soundes of busye lyfe were stille, ) 
Save an unhappie Ladie’s sighes, 
That issued from that lonely pile. 





* Holland House. 

t+ Said by our Correspondent to be 
copied from an old Volume of Poems, 
without the Author’s name. Q, By whom? 
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‘* Leicester,” shee eried, “ is thys thy love 
That thou so oft bas sworne to mee, 

To leave mee in thys lonely grove, 
Immurr’d in shameful privitie ? 

**No more thou com’st with lover’s spead, 
Thy once-beloved bryde to see ; 

But bee shee alive, or bee shee deade, 
I feare (sterne Earle)’s the same to thee, 

* Not so the usage I receiv’d 
When happye in my father’s halle ; 

No faithlesse husbande then me griev’d, 
No chilling feares did mee appall. 

* I rose up with the chearful morne, 
No lark more blith, no flow’r more gaye; 

And, like the birde that haunts the thorne, 
So merrylie sung the live-long day. 

“If that my beautye is but smalle, 
Among court ladies all despis’d ; 

Why didst thou rend it from that halle, 
Whare (scornful Earle) it well was 

priz’d? 

“ Aud when you first to mee made suite, 
How fayre I was you oft would saye ! 
And, proud of conquest—pluck’d the 

fruite, 
Then lefte the blossom to decaye. 


** Yes, nowe neglected and despis’d, 
The rose is pale—the lilly’s deade— 
But hee that once their charms so priz’d, 
Is sure the cause those charms are fledde. 


* For knowe, when sickening griefe doth 


preye, 

And tender love’s repay’d with scorne, 
The sweetest beautye will decaye— 

What flow’ret can endure the storme? 
*€ At court I’m tolde is beauty’s throne, 

Where everye lady’s passing rare : 
That Eastern flowers, that shame the sun, 

Are not so glowing, not so fayre. 


“Then, Earle, why didst thou leave the 
bedds 


Where roses and where lilly’s vie, 
To seek a primrose, whose pale shades 

Must sicken—when those gauds are bye? 
“ ?Mong rural beaaties I was one, 

Among the fields wild flow’rs are faire ; 
Some countrye swayne might mé have 


won, 
And thought my beautie passing rare. 
* But, Leicester, (or I much am wronge) 
Or ’tis not Beautye lures thy vowes ; 
Rather Ambition’s gilded crowne 
Makes thee forget thy humble spouse. 
“ Then, Leicester, why, again I pleade, 
(The injur’d surely may repyne, ) 
Why didst thou wed a countrye mayde, 
When some fayre priucess might be 
thyne > 
‘¢ Why didst thou praise my humble 
charmes, 
And, oh! then leave them to decaye? 
Why didst thoa win me to thy armes, 
Then leave me to mourn the live-long 
daye? 
“ The 
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“ The village maidens of the plaine 
Salute me lowly as they 

Envious they marke my silken trayue, 
Nor thinke a Countesse can have woe, 


** The simple nymphs! they little knowe, 
How farre more happy ’s their estate— 

To smile for joye—than sigh for woc— 
To be contente—than to be greate. 


“ Howe farre lesse bleste am I than them ? 
Dailye to pyne and waste with care! 
Like the poore plante, that from its stem 

Divided—feeles the chilling ayre. 


“Nor (cruel Earl !) can I enjoye 
The humble charmes of solitude ; 
Your minions proude my peace destroye, 
By sullen frownes or pratings rude. 


** Last nighte, as sad I chanc’d to straye, 
The village deathe-bell smote my ear; 

They wink’d asyde, and seem’d to saye, 
Countesse, prepare—thy end is neare. 


“*And nowe, while happye peasantes 
sleepe, 
Here I set lonely and forlorne ; 
No one to soothe mee as I weepe, 
Save phylomel on yonder thorne. 


“ My spirits flag—my hopes decaye— 
Still that dreade deathe-bell smites my 
eare ; 
And many a boding seemes to saye, 
Countess, prepare—thy end is neare.”’ 


Thus sore and sad that Ladie griev’d, 
In Cumnor Halle so lone and dreare ; 
And manye a heartefelte sigh she heav’d, 
And let fall manye a bitter teare. 


And ere the dawne of day appear’d, 
In Cumnor Hall so lone and dreare, 
Full many a piercing screame was hearde, 
And manye a crye of mortal feare. 


The death- belle thrice was hearde to 
ring, 
An aerial voyce was hearde to call, 
And thrice the raven flapp’d its wing 
Arounde the tow’rs of Cumnor Hall, 


The mastiffe how!’d at village door, 
The oaks were shatter’d on the greene ; 
Woe was the houre—for never more 
That haplesse Countesse e’er was seene. 


And in that manor now no more 

Is chearful feaste and sprightly balle ; 
For ever since that dreary house 

Have spirits haunted Cumnor Hall, 


The village maides, with fearful glance, 
Avoid the ancient moss-growne-walle ; 

Nor ever leade the merry dance, 
Among the groves of Cumnor Hall, 


Full manye a traveller oft bath sigh’d, 
And pensive wept the Countesse’ faile, 

As wand’ring onwards they've espied 
The haunted tow’rs of Cumnuor Hail. 


Select 
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Poetry. 


EXTRACT 
From Crans’s * Poems ;”* reviewed in p. 346. 
ADDRESS TO MY FATHER. 
CALM resignation meets a happy end ; 
And Providence, loug-trusted, brings 
a friend, 
God’s will be done, be patient and be good ; 
Elisha was, and ravens brought him food : 
And so wast thou, my fatber,—fate’s de- 
cree [thee; 
Doom’d many evils should encompass 
And, like Elisha, though it met thee late, 
Patience unwearied did not vainly wait. 
Thou hast, my father, long been us’d to 
pine, [was thine. 
And patient borne thy pain; great pain 
Thou hast submitted, ah, and thow hast 
known [blown, 
The roughest storms that life has ever 
Yet met them like a lamb; thoy wert re- 
sign’d, [to find, 
And though thou pray’dst a better place 
"Twas nought presumptuous — meekly 
wouldst thou crave, 
When pains rack’d sore, some éasement 
in the grave; 
To lay thy aching body down in peace, 
Where want and pain, poor man's tor- 
mentors, cease. {wish’d, 
’Twas all thy wish—and not till lately 
When age came on, and pain thy strength 
had crush’d. 
There stood thy children, “ah,” thou oft 
wouldst sigh, {me die. 
** Let’s see my babes brought up, and let 
Though what [ do brings them but little 
food, [would. 
It better keeps them than a workhouse 
I’ve small enticement iv this world to find, 
But could not rest if they were left be- 
hind.” — 
Bless thee, my father! thou’st been kind 
to me, 
And God, who saw it, will be kind to thee. 
Now pain has mark’d thee long with age’s 
scars [pares,— 
And age with double blow thy end pre- 
A crooked wreck, the trace of what has 
been, [seen, — 
Toil, want, and pain, now but too plainly 
Thou’st met with friends who joy to damp 
despair, Lehair ; 
And wheo most needed brought thy easy 
An easy seat thy wasted form to bless, 
And make thy useless limbs to pain thee 
less: 
O mayst thou long enjoy the comfort given, 
Live long to bless them who the deed 
have done; 
Then change thy earthly pains for joys in 
heaven !— 
So beats the bosom of thy only son, 
Whose bliss is at its height, whose long 
hope ’s crown’d, 
To prove, when wanted most, thy friends 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





FOREIGN 


FRANCE. 


The Paris Papers contain a copy of 
the Address of the Peers, which was pre- 
sented on the 17th of November, and 
his Majesty's reply. The Adiress is ra- 
ther adulatory. The composer of the 
Address seemed to be penetrated with 
the benefits which the King has confer- 
red upon that country. The reply of 
the King is, as usual, distinguished by a 
happy turn of phrase and sentiment. 


SPAIN. 

Paris Papers contain most distressing 
accounts of the ravages of the contagious 
disorder in Spain. The deaths at Bar- 
celona continued at the rate of from 
300 to 400 per day; at Sarcelonetta the 
population had been reduced to 90 or 
100 inhabitants. The smugglers had 
attacked the cordons, and several had 
been killed on both sides. The greatest 
embarrassment is experienced at Barce- 
Jona in consequence of the accumula- 
tion of dead bodies, with which the 
streets are filled. Persons cannot be 
prevailed on for any price to undertake 
the dangerous business of removing 
them. Oue of the French physicians 
who had gone to Barcelona, died of the 
disorder ; another of them had been at- 
tacked by it, and the rest had left the 

lace. It was reported, that the disease 
spread to Alicant and Murcia. 

A Spanish Paper gives an account of 
the number of Monasteries and Convents 
suppressed in the Peninsula, in conse- 
quence of the law of the 6th of Septem- 
ber, 1820. The Jesuits possessed, in 
the provinces of Tuledo, Castile, Arragon, 
and Andalusia, 124 colleges, and 16 
houses of residence, which, if not occu- 
pied at the time of the suppression, 
would soon have been so in consequence 
of the activity of the new Propagandists. 
—The monks of St. Benedict beld in the 
congregation of Valladolid and in La 
Tarraconense, 63 of the suppressed mo- 
nasteries. The monks of St. Bernard 
had 60 in the congregation of Castile 
and Leon, and in that of the Cistercian 
of Arragon and Navarre. The Carthu- 
sian monks had 16 in the provinces of 
Arragon and Castile. The monks of St. 
Jerome bad 48, in six circuits of eight 
monasteries each. The monks of St. 
Basil had in the provinces of Andalusia, 
Castile, and El Tardon, 17. The Pre- 
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monstratensians had 17 suppressed 
convents ; the Military Orders, 14; the 
Hospitalars of St. John de Dios, 58; 
those of Santhe Spiritus, 8; and those 
of San Antonio Abad, 36—Making in all 
477. 

PORTUGAL, 

The Portuguese Cortes were engaged 
from the 21st to the 26th ult. in discus- 
sions on the abolition of the order of 
Malta—the suppression of convents, 
with or without a Bull from Rome—and 
the encouragements due to the national 
manufactures, which deserve the atten- 
tion of the general reader. An applica- 
tion for protection was also read from 
the Council at Pernambuco, in conse- 
quence of the proceedings of the Junta 
of Goyanna ; but, by direct advices from 
Brazil, that conspiracy bas been defeated. 


GERMANY. 


His Masesty Georce IV. 

On the 25th of October his Majesty 
dined with the Duke of Cambridge at 
the Palace in the City of Hanover, and 
afterwards went in state to the theatre. 
On his Majesty's entrance all the spec- 
tators rose, and two verses of a poem, 
composed for the occasion to the popular 
tune, were sung amidst the loudest ac- 
clamations. His Majesty repeatedly 
bowed to the boxes and pit, which were 
crowded to excess. On the 27th his 
Majesty inspected the royal stud. He 
left the Duke of Cambridge’s lodge on 
the 30th, at 8 A.M. on his return to 
England. The same day at noon he 
arrived at Gottingen, which he entered 
under a grand triumphal arch; a nu- 
merous train of young females, dressed 
in white, and each carrying in ber hand 
a festoon of variegated flowers, then ap- 
proached, with a poem placed on a 
scarlet velvet cushion, and his Majesty 
was pleased to accept it in the most con- 
descending manner. He then repaired 
to the Riding School attached to the 
University ; where a numerous party of 
the students went through various eques- 
trian exercises. His Majesty next pro- 
ceeded to the Natural History lecture- 
room, where he received the professors 
and the magistrates. He then set out 
for Munden, where he stopped for the 
night. The inhabitants illuminated their 
houses. His Majesty breakfasted next 
morning at Cassel with the Elector. 

His 
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His Majesty had, in the first instance, 
refused at Hanover to admit the envoy 
of the Elector to an audience, in resent- 
ment of some insult by the Elector to 
his uncle the Landgrave, father-in law 
of the Duke of Cambridge. But Gene- 
ral Baron Mueller, who was sent for the 
special purpose, succeeded in reinstating 
the Elector in his Majesty’s good graces. 
His Majesty’s reception at Cassel was 
attended with all the splendour that mi- 
litary pomp could furnish. On taking 
leave of the Elector, be proceeded to 
Marburgh, where he slept at the Post- 
house. He subsequently continued his 
journey, by way of Wetzlaar, Coblentz, 
Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, Liege, Brus- 
sels, and Bru 

At Rothenkirchen his Majesty was 
waited upon by a deputation of the 
Miners of the Hartz. The deputation 
begged permission to present their King 
with a goblet, out of which, they said, 
George II. and also George III. had 
drank. The King immediately remem- 
bered the latter circumstance, and that, 
when in his youth, a deputation of the 
Miners had come to England to wait on 
the King his father; his Majesty drank 
out of the goblet; and three old Miners 
being presented to him as having been 
among those who brought it to England, 
he said, good humouredly, “ Do you 


still frequently sing the song which you 
sang at Windsor —‘ Gestern Abend war 


Vetter Michael da?’"’ As this song is 
national in the Hartz, it may easily be 
imagined how pleased the honest Miners 
were. 

The King arrived at Calais on Wed- 
nesday, the 7th of November, and 
alighted at Killac’s hotel, where Sir C. 
Stewart had been waiting to receive 
him. The Duke of Angouleme, and se- 
veral French noblemen, were introduced 
to his Majesty by Sir Charles. He em- 
barked in the royal yacht at ten P. M. 
The yacht arrived in the Downs between 
two and three o’clock on Thursday 
morning, where she lay at anchor until 
eight, when she weighed and stood in 
for Ramsgate, where his Majesty landed 
at half-past nine. As soon as his tra- 
velling-carrage was got ready, he set vut 
for London, accompanied by the Mar- 
quis of Conyngham and Sir B. Bloom- 
field. He arrived at Carlton-house at 
half-past six in the evening; and the 
event was, a few minutes after, an- 
nounced to the publick by the firing of a 
double royal salute from the guns in 
the park. 


RUSSIA. 


An ukase has been issued by the Em- 
peror Alexander, probibiting any but 
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Russian subjects from engaging in the 
fisheries, or any other branch of indus- 
try, at any place along the American 
coast, from Bebring’s straits to lat. 
45.51. N. No foreign vessels, unless 
from stress of weather; or want of pro. 
visions, or being engaged in discoveries, 
with passports from the Russian govern- 
ment, are to come within 100 miles of 
the coast, under the penalty of the con- 
fiscation of their cargoes. 


TURKEY. 


An article from Semlin, dated the 
29th ult, details various advantages said 
to have been lately obtained by the 
Greeks at different points. In Thessaly, 
Macedon, and Epirus, they maintained 
their ground ; and were improving their 
military positions as the winter was ap- 
proaching. At Cassandra, they repelled 
with great slaughter, in the beginning 
of October, a fuurth attack of the Turks. 
At Aria, their success was still more de- 
cisive ; and, it is said, that Churschid 
Pacha, who commanded in chief, was 
taken prisoner on the occasion, and 
that Ismail-Pacha, the next in com- 
mand, was killed on the field of battle. 
The loss of the Turks is estimated at 
about ten thousand men ; and it is even 
reported, that Orta surrendered soon 
after to the victorious Greeks and Suliots. 
To this sanguinary account is attached a 
sort of episode, describing the jealous 
and implacable rivalries of the Turkish 
commander iu chief and the famous 
Pacha of Janina; and stating the re- 
jection by the Albanian Chiefs of a large 
ransom, which was offered to them by 
the first for his liberty; as these disin- 
terested leaders preferred gratifying a 
friend to accepting a large bribe from 
an enemy. 

A curious paragraph appears in The 
Gazette de France, in relation to the 
Convent of Mount Athos, where it is 
said that more than 12,000 monks have 
shut themselves up. Eight thousand of 
these are courageous and well armed; 
their ramparts also possess artillery; 
and the isthmus, which is narrow, is to- 
lerably fortified.—The rescript of the 
Emperor Theodosius, which assured “ an 
inviolable asylum in this Monastery to 
every thief who becomes a Monk,” has 
always heen respected by the Turks. 
The result has been, that by degrees the 
captains of the banditti of Thessaly, 
Etolia, and the Peloponnesus, bave peo- 
pled this Monastery, and they offer an 
equal resistance both to the Turks and 
the Insurgents. 

AMERICA, &c. 

American Papers to the 11th alt. con- 
tain an account of the formal separation 

of 
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of Mexico from the Mother Country. 
This important event, which has loosen- 
ed the last hold, and even the last hope, 
by which Spain has for some time clung 
to her American colonies, is the com- 
mencement of a new and highly inte- 
resting era in the political and com- 
mercial relations of the world, The new 
order of things is to be a Constitutional 
Monarcby, with anEmperor for its head ; 
and the Crown is to be offered, in the 
first instance, to the reigning King of 
Spain, upon condition that he will fix 
his residence in Mexico. Should Ferdi- 
nand refuse, the Imperial Crown is to 
be placed on the head of one of his bro- 
thers, or the Archduke Charles of Aus- 
tria, or any other Member of the Spanish 
Dynasty that the Mexican Congress 
shall select. 

The long-expected news of the fall of 
Lima has been at last received, General 
San Martin having entered by force of 
arms. 

Quebec Gazettes to the 19th of Octo- 
ber present a deplorable picture of agri- 
cultural distress in both the Canadas. 
The absence of all demand for wheat had 
compelled several farmers in the district 
of Montreal to send hay, oats, and ve- 
getables in boats down the river for the 
chance of a market at Quebec. In some 
of the parishes of Montreal, which for- 
merly sold great quantities of wheat for 
exportation, farms, partly cleared, with 
a iateas and barn, had been sold at 
sheriffs’ sales for less than the usual law 
expences incurred to effect the sale. 

According to an article from Detroit, 
the Potawatamies and Ottawas had 
ceded to the United States a tract of 
four or five millions of acres, for about 
25,000 dollars worth of merchandize, an 
annuity of from 7000 to 8000 dollars, 
for 20 years, and an annuity for ever 
of 1000 dollars to the Ottawas. 

In addition to the tribes of North 
American Indians, the Osage and North 
West Indians have lately attracted notice. 
The Osage Indians are within the terri- 
tory of the United States, and Missions 
are forming amongst them, on the Ar- 
kausas and the Missouri. The North 
West Indians are connected with British 
America. It was suggested to the 
Church Missionary Svciety, that the 
western parts of British America, lying 
between the high ridge called the Rocky 
Mountains and the North Pacific Ocean, 
and extending from about the 42d to 
the 57th deg. of N, lat. offers a more 
extensive, promising, and practicable 
field for Missionary labours than any 
other in that quarter of the globe. The 
climate is in general temperate, the 
soil seasonably productive, and the 
surface of the country level. The 
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le are not savage, ferocious, and 
wandering, but settled in villages, and 
in several respects somewhat civilized, 
though still in the hunter state; with 
few arts, no letters, no general know- 
ledge, but a great desire to be taught 
by white men, whose superiority they 
clearly discern. Numbers of them are 
seattered over this great range of coun- 
try ; and it has hitherto been very little 
known, that so great a portion of the 
North American continent is covered 
with a stationary aboriginal people, still 
however very much in a state of nature. 
The North West Company trades through 
all the great space which lies between 
Montreal and the North Pacific, a longi- 
tudinal distance of not less than 4000 
miles, and keeps up a direct communi- 
cation by sea between London and the 
mouth of the River Colombia on the 
N. W. coast of America, A member of 
that company, who is a highly respect- 
able merchant in Canada, informed the 
Society that he has been frequently 
among the Indians in question, and 
thinks the prospect of the introduction 
of Christianity very promising; while 
many of the principal persons in Upper 
Canada are anxious for the promotion of 
that object. A proposal has been offered 
to the Indians on the Eastern side of the 
chain, between the Rocky Mountains 
and Hudson’s Bay; and it seems very 
probable that this intercourse may lead 
to a new settlement. 


EAST INDIES. 


Dispatches from the Government of 
Bombay, dated March 10, and April 9, 
1821, relate the successful operations of 
the expedition under Major General 
Smith, in the Red Sea, against the Beni 
Boo Ali Arabs, This success, however, 
was not obtained, we regret to add, 
without considerable loss. Captain Parr, 
of the Bombay European regiment, was 
killed in a night attack which the ene- 
my made upon the force under General 
Smith, on the 10th of February; while 
Lieut.-col. Cox, cominanding the left 
brigade, was dangerously, and Lieute- 
nants Watkins and Burnet, of the Bom- 
bay European regiment, severely wound- 
ed. At the date of the dispatches they 
were all doing well. The Ist battalion 
of the 7th Native Infantry sustained a 
very heavy loss in the decisive action of 
the 3d of March; and Assistant Sur- 
geon Gowan, of the Ist battalion 7th 
regiment, was killed. The loss of the 
enemy was much more considerable. 
The piratical tribe of Beni Boo Ali is 
considered as effectually put down ; 
while all our demands have been fully 


complied with. cumerie 
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IRELAND. 

The Irish papers give various accounts 
of serious outrages which have recently 
taken place in the county of Limerick, 
and towards the borders of Kerry.—The 
plan of aggression by the rioters seems to 
have been to make a series of attempts on 
the insulated country-houses of gentle- 
men and farmers who were supposed to 
have fire-arms in their possession ; that, 
by getting hold of the arms, they might 
furnish themselves with the means of fresh 
plunder, and of putting down all resistance 
except by a regular force. Lord Courte- 
nay’s property is the chief seat of the 
above disorders. His extensive estate 
comprises 42,000 plantation acres, and 
the agent seems to be at complete variance 
with the numerous tenantry. The pro- 
perty fell out of lease between the years 
1810 and 1813, when it was re-leased at 
the enormous rate of the war-prices. 
Abatements were granted at the peace, 
which, it is said, have been discontinued 
for the last three years. Here then is the 
cause of those outrages and murders in 
that quarter, which have recently shocked 
humanity.—Lord Courtenay resides on 
the Contineat, and his property is managed 
by trustees, several of whom have pro- 
ceeded to the district for the special pur- 
pose of investigating the circumstances, 

The ruffians of Limerick barbarously 
murdered a gentleman of the name of 
Going, between ‘wo and three o'clock in the 
day, as he was riding to dinner. Mr. Go- 
ing had been Chief of the County Police, 
a short time before his murder; and in 
that capacity had, we presume, rendered 
himself obnoxious to the lawless wretches 
of the neighbourhood. To the murder of 
Mr. Going have been added no less than 
four others, namely, those of Mr. Walsh, 
Mr. Sparling, and a person named Ivis, 
and one Fitzgerald, besides a Mr. Barrett, 
who was attacked and so cruelly beaten 
that his life is despaired of. The police, 
however, have been extremely active, and 
@ party of them, under the command of 
Major Stewart, having taken four men, 
with arms and ammunition in their posses- 
sion, great hopes are entertained that a 
clue has been afforded towards the detec- 
tion of the whole conspiracy. 

According to various accounts which 
have reached us, the disturbances jn the 
county of Cork are extending and becom- 
ing in appearance more inveterate, as out- 
rage and spoliation proceed in their enor- 
mities. The house of T. Barry, esq. of 
Kilbolane, about six miles from Charle- 
ville, was lately attacked by a large body 
of armed men in three places. The same 


night Mr. Gibbings, who resides in the 
neighbourhood, had his house entered, and 
his arms carried away. 

Government is adopting the most stre- 
nuous measures compatible with the exist- 
ing laws, for asserting the authority of the 
State, and preserving peace. A large 
military force has already been marched 
Westward ; and considerable reinforce- 
ments of troops from this country have 
ere now landed at Cork. The disturbances, 
indeed, are deemed of sufficient importance 
to require the presence of the commander- 
in-chief in Ireland, 

Earthquake in Cunnemara.—The follow- 
ing account is extracted from the Tuam 
Gazette : 

“* We are informed by a gentleman who 
resides in this neighbourhood, and to whom 
the circumstance was related by one of 
the sufferers shortly after, that a very ca- 
lamitous event occurred, about ten days 
since, in Joyce County, in this country, 
similar to the late movements of the bogs 
which caused so much alarm, and, as to 
its extent, equally as destructive. Up- 
wards of one hundred acres of the lands 
of Letterbricken, part of the property of 
the Provost of Trinity College, prime pas- 
ture and mountain, on which a number of 
comfortable and industrious tenants re- 
sided, commenced moving, and after car- 
rying before it huge rocks, large heaps of 
earth, the entire crop of wheat, oats, pota- 
toes, &c, together with every other obsta- 
cle which was likely to impede its pro- 
gress, totally disappeared. Previous to 
its movement, a great noise was for some 
time heard, resembling that of distant 
thunder, and the earth became convulsed ; 
in consequence of which two poor unsus- 
pecting people were filled with the most 
indescribable terror and alarm at the ap- 
proaching danger, in which apprehensive 
situation they remained, silently gazing 
on each other, until the sudden movement 
of the mountain, carrying with it rocks, 
earth, and tillage, aroused them to a sense 
of their perilous situation, and they then 
had the presence of mind to take the stock 
from off the land, and remove their little 
property from the direction which it was 
likely to take. Thus, in the presence of 
an astonished and paralyzed people, did 
this terrific moving mass continue io easy 
progress until its arrival at the brink of 
the sea, into which it plunged with rapid 
motion, leaving the whole route which it 
took a complete and frightfal waste, and a 
helpless, homeless tenantry in a state of 
wretchedness easier to be imagined than 
described. The only cause which can be 
assigned for this singular and awful revo- 
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lution of the earth is this, that the great 
drought which we had some time ago 
parched up the surface of slimy earth 
which covered these immense rocks, the 
mouldering of which caused such cavities 
as to force the mountain away, it then 
not having a sufficient bedding, Two days 
after the above singular and destroctive 
occurrence, a large track of land, thickly 
inhabited, the property of R. Martin, esq. 
M.P. and in the same neighbourhood, was 
visited with a like phenomenon, but even 
of a more destructive nature, as the loss 
of the wretched sufferers in this case was 
not confined to their land and crops, but 
their entire stock and property were also 
swallowed up in this dreadful earthquake.” 

There is at present, at a place called 
Caw, in the county of Londonderry, a 
sycamore tree, which contaius a well of 
excellent fresh spring water, At the height 
of five feet, the trunk is about 18 inches in 
diameter; at seven feet, it seems to have 
separated into two branches of equal thick- 
ness, one of which is 20 or 25 feet in 
height ; from that part of the truok from 
which a corresponding branch is supposed 
once to have grown, issues a stream of ex- 
cellent water, perfectly coo! and clear, 
which never fails, even in the hottest 
weather, or longest drought. The tree 
seems perfectly healthy, and in luxuriant 
leaf. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS © 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Mr. Owen's Plan.—The proposals of 
Mr. Owen, of New Lanark, are at length 
in a fair way of being subjected to the test 
of experience. The subscription for erecte 
ing one of his projected villages at Mother. 
well, near Hamilten, already amounts to 
30,000/. and is prosperously filling up. 

The Buckinghamthire Chronicle says, 
** As some workmen were lately employed 
in digging a cellar on the slope of the 
Church Hill, Buckingham, they discover- 
ed a part of the foundations of the old 
Castle, which formerly existed there, and 
which was built, according to The Saxon 
Chronicle, by Edward the Elder, in the 
year 918. The wall itself was of very 
considerable thickness, and was composed 
of unhewn stones of the cornbrache lime- 
stone kind, which still abounds in the 
neighbourhood. So far back as 1670, we 
find that no traces of the Castle remained, 
as it was then made a bowling-green, 
which appears to,have been much fre- 
guented by the Gentlemen of the county.” 

Oct. 23, While 55 persons were at 
work in Carville colliery, near Newcastle, 
an explosion of hydrogen gas took place, 
which killed 52 of them, dreadfully burnt 
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two others (one of whom is since dead), 
and only one escaped unhurt. The pit 
had been re-opened for working about 
eight weeks, by the owners of the adjvin- 
ing colliery of Wall’s End, The workmen 
employed in it had been selected, as the 
very prime, from the whole of the exten- 
sive works of the owners ; and the ventila- 
tion was considered as complete as that of 
any mine on the river, By this lament- 
able event, 26 widows, and between 80 
and 90 children, have been deprived of 
their support. Forty of the sufferers were 
under 40 years of age. The man who 
escaped, in the course of an hour bravely 
ventured down again to the mine, to assist 
in bringing up his unfortunate compa- 
nions.—On the Wednesday preceding 
this distressing accident, a man was killed 
from the same cause in the Néwbottle col- 
liery; five men who attempted to rescue 
him perished from the same cause, 

The Thames and Medway Canal is ra- 
pidly advancing to its completion. The 
size’ of the tunnel is twenty feet deep, 
with a towing path of five feet, making 
the whole width twenty-seven feet, and the 
height from top-water to the under side of 
the arch, twenty-four feet six inches ; 
from the great depth and width of the 
water-way, great facility. is thus afforded 
to the vessels passing through ; which ves- 
sels may also navigate the Thames, and 
the canals branching from the North and 
West. The tunnel is already navigable 
for a considerable distance at Higham on 
the Gravesend side. There is a fine lock, 
thirty feet wide, with three pair of iron 
gates, and a capacious basin which com- 
municates in a direct line with the tunnel, 
which also is in a forward state on the 
Rochester side of the work, A great deal 
of fine chalk, fit for lime and repairing 
sea walls, aod immense quantities of the 
best black flints, calculated for the china 
potteries, and other uses, have been exca- 
vated during the progress of the work ; 
much of which has been sold, and some 
chalk even sent to St. Petersburgh. 

The Rev. G. Moore, of Wrotham, has 
handsomely deducted 20 per cent. 
(amounting to nearly 5000/.) from his 
tithes, due at Michaelmas last; the Hon. 
and Rev. F. Noel, 15 per cent. from his 
Nettlested tithes ; and the Rev. Dr. Willis, 
vicar of Wateringbury, at his late tithe- 
day, abated 10 per cent. from his tithe 
composition ; and many other Clergymen 
have it in contemplation to follow in this 
meritorious path, 

Durham, Nov. 10. The tremendous gale 
from N.N.E. which continued during the 
whole of the night of Saturday, and the 
greater part of Sunday last, has occa- 
sioned a most déplorable loss of lives and 
property upon the Eastern coast of this 
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kingdom. No less than fifteen vessels are 
ashore between Hartlepool and Seaton 
Carew, a distance of only three miles ; 
four are stranded at the mouth of the 
Tees; one vessel foundered off Redcar 
with all hands ; six are ashore near Sun- 
derland, and four near Warkworth. Along 
the coasts of Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Essex, and Kent, considerable 
damage has also been sustained. One cir- 
cumstance which occurred in this imme- 
diate neighbourhood deserves the most ho- 
nourable mention. The crew of the brig 
Aan (Potts, master), of London, were pro- 
videntially saved through the humane ex- 
ertious of Mr. Storey, of Dalton Field 
Houses, and a few assistants, who, linked 
band iu hand, ventured into the surf, and 
threw a rope on board the vessel; by 
means of which every individual of the 
crew was brought safe to shore. The 
vessel bas since become a wreck. We 
doubt not that many other noble actions 
were performed upon these melancholy 
oceasions. Mr. Storey is a respectable 
farmer, living, we are informed, on his 
own property, and is the father of twelve 
children, 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

A curious case has lately occupied the 
Lord Chancellor’s attention for three or 
four days. Mrs. Rundell, a near rela- 
tion of the silversmith on Ludgate-hill, 
upwards of 14 years ago wrote a book on 
Cookery, and, as itappears, gave it to Mr. 
Murray, the eminent bookseller in Albe- 
marle-street ; who published it, after mak- 
ing several additions to it, andadding some 
embellishments. ‘The work, at first, did 
not command a rapid sale; but, after a 
few years, it became greatly in demand, 
and 12,000 copies of it have been sold an- 
nually for several years past. Fourteen 
years having expired since the work was 
given to Mr. Murray, Mrs. Rundell ob- 
tained an injunction in the Vice-Chancel- 
lor’s Court, at its last sitting, to restrain 
Mr. Murray from publishing the work. 
About the same time, Mr. Murray obtain- 
ed an injunction from the Lord Chancellor, 
to restrain Mrs, Rundell from publishing 
the work with his additions and embellish- 
ments. On the 3d inst. Council applied 
to the Lord Chancellor to dissolve the in- 
junction against Mr. Murray, and the 
case was argued at great iength: it was 
contended against Mrs. R. that she had 
abandoned the work altogether, having 
stated in her preface, that she had freely 
and voluntarily given it to the public, and 
that she did not purpose to derive any 
emolument from it. It appeared, on the 
part of Mr. Murray, that in 1808 he had 
presented Mrs. R. with 150/. as an ac- 
knowledgment of the merits of the work ; 
and the lady, in reply, renounced any 
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right to the work in question. Mrs, Ruo- 
deli’s Counsel contended for her sole riglit 
of publishing the work in dispute; ob- 
serving that a gift in the first instance 
could not by possibility have given Mr. 
M. a greater dominion over the work, 
than a deed of assignment under her band 
could have done; and supposing that such 
an assignment had existed, it would, in 
due course of law, bave reverted to her 
after the expiration of fourteen years. 
The Lord Chancellor, after remarking in 
general terms on the subject, observed, 
that the work originally might have been 
Mrs. R.’s copyright; but it was given to 
the world under such circumstances, as 
made it doubtful that any copyright still 
existed ; and concluded by saying, “I 
am of opinion in this case, that under all 
the circumstances, and without saying 
that Mr. Murray has the right to pub- 
lish, or any one else, it is a subject where 
strict law must decide between the par- 
ties, and that a Court of Equity must not 
in any way interfere.” The injunction 
against Mr. Murray was therefore dis- 
solved ; and this Art of Cookery will, pro- 
bably, in turn, furnish a feast for the law- 
yers in the Court of King’s Bench. 

The monument in honour of Major- 
Gen. Ross, who was killed at Baltimore 
in the last American war, has just been 
placed iv St. Paul’s Cathedral. The sub- 
ject, of course, is treated allegorically, 
Valour is seen lowering av American flag 
on the tomb of the departed warrior, as a 
trophy of his victory. Baitannia is re- 
cumbent, and in tears. Fame descends 
with a laurel créwn to decorate his bust. 
The figure is characteristic, bold, and 
coaceived in a very good style. Britan- 
nia, though absorbed in grief at the loss 
of a favourite bero, manifests a degree of 
dignity suitable to ber character.—The 
whole composition is highly honourable 
to the artist. 

Westminster Hatt and THE AsBEY.— 
A difficulty of a very serious nature has 
occurred in the removal of the fittings up 
of these places for the Coronation. Ila 
Westminster Hall every thing remains in 
statu quo, until the Court of Claims shall 
decide to whom they may belong. Lord 
Gwydir, as Lord Great Chamberlain of 
England, claims the fittings up in the 
Hall as his perquisites of office, and Co- 
lone! Stevenson, of the Board of Works, 
has put in a claim on the part of the Pub- 
lic, for whose benefit, he contends, they 
ought to be sold. In the Abbey, the Very 
Rev. the Dean bas less ceremoniously, in 
the first instance, removed the fittings from 
the Choir, and afterwards finding them 
troublesome in the nave of the Church, 
has disposed of them for the benefit of 
himself and the Chapter, to whom he con- 
siders they belong. Colonel Stevenson 
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insists upon the materials being the pro- 
perty of the Public. The Dean has, in 
consequence of a notice to that effect 
from the Solicitor to the Board of Works, 
paid the amount of what they produced 
into Messrs. Drummond’s, the Bankers, 
there to abide the decision of the Court 
of Claims. 
Friday, November 9. 

This being the day on which the new 
Lord Mayor is sworn in, every prepara- 
tion was made for the occasion. Much 
of the usual pageantry was omitted, There 
were no soldiers in attendance, and the 
men in armour, with their squires, &c. 
who formerly attended with implements 
used by the warlike citizens of the days 
of Whittington and Walworth, were dis- 
pensed with, The most splendid prepa- 
rations were made at Guildhall, for the 
return of the civic procession to dinner. 
Among the persons of distinction who ho- 
noured the feast with their company were 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington, the 
Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Sidmouth, 
&e. &e. 

Saturday, November 10. 

This day the Lord Chancellor gave 
judgment (in a suite Oddie v. the Bishop 
of Norwich), that the immense property 
left to accumulate to a distant period un- 
der the will of Mr. Thellusson, could only 
be inherited by male descendants through 
a male line. 

Friday, Nov. 16. 

His Majesty held a Court at his Palace 
in Pall Mall, for the purpose of receiving 
the Addresses of the Lord Mayor and 
Court of Aldermen of the City of London, 
and of the Court of Common Council, 
congratulating him on his safe arrival in 
his British dominions.—The Lord Mayor, 
accompanied by the late Lord Mayor, 
Sir W. Curtis, Sir James Shaw, Sir C. 
Flower, Aldermen Birch, Atkins, Brown, 
Lucas, the Recorder, Sheriffs Garrett and 
Venables, the City Officers, and upwards 
of 100 of the Memberg of the Court of 
Common Council, proceeded from Guild- 
hall to Carlton Palace, where they arrived 
about three o’clock—At fiv¢ o’clock the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen frere conduct- 
ed to the Throne Room, whjch had a most 
brilliant appearance ; his Maj i 
seated on his throne, dress 
Marshal’s uniform, surrounded by his Ca- 
binet Ministers, the Great Officers of State, 
and others. The Address of the Court of 
Aldermen was then read by the Recorder, 
which concluded thas :— 

“Long may your Majesty wield the 
imperial sceptre of these realms, under 
the Divine Protection; long may you 





preserve the glory and prosperity of the 
country, and enjoy the consolation of rul- 
ing over a free, loyal, and happy people.” 
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To which Address the King was gra- 
ciously pleased to make the following 
aoswer:— 

«It is with the’greatest satisfaction that 
I receive your congratulations upon my 
safe return to my British dominions. The 
sentiments of loyalty and affection with 
which I have been greeted during my ab- 
sence from this part of my kingdom, were 
similar to your own, and to those which 1 
am fully persuaded are entertained by all 
ranks aud descriptions of my faithful sub- 
jects throughout the empire. The City of 
London may confidently rely upon my 
constant favour and protection; and | 
humbly trust that a gracious Providence 
will assist and prosper my earnest endea- 
vours to promote the true interests and 
happiness of my people.” 

The Gentlemen of the Court of Common 
Council were then conducted into the 
Royal presence by the City Remem- 
brancer, and their Address was also read 
by the Recorder, to which his Majesty re- 
turned a most gracious answer, cooclud- 
ing thus: 

“ You may be fully assured of my de- 
termination to maintain inviolate all your 
rights and privileges, and of the ardent 
solicitude which I shall ever feel for your 
welfare and prosperity.” 

A serious accident happened to Mr. 
Wontoer, the first Marshal of the City of 
London, as he was attending the Corpo- 
ration with the Address to his Majesty. 
His horse turned restive in Cheapside, 
reared up, and fell on him, when one of 
his legs was broken io a shocking manner, 
it being a compound fracture, and the 
bone coming through his stocking. The 
leg was amputated a little below the knee. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces, 
Drury Lane Tueatre. 

Nov. 5. Maid or Wife; or, The De- 
ceiver Deceived, a Musical Comedy in two 
acts; said to have been translated from 
the French, and adapted to the English 
stage, by an Officer in the Army. Very 
favourably received. 

Nov. 13. Lost Life, a Comedy in three 
acts, written, we understand, by Mr. Mon- 
crief, There were some successful sketches 
of character, and it was announced for a 
second performance without any disap- 
probation; but it was acted only two 
nights. 

Covent Garpen Tueatre. 

Nov. 10. The Venison Pasty, a Farce. 
The plot is founded on a well-kaown anec- 
dote of “toujours perdrix,” related of 
Henry IV. of France, and a Priest who 
censured him for his amours. The piece 
was decidedly and justly condemned for 
its grossness, 

PRO- 
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Gazette Promotions, &e. 

Oct. 20. Royal Artillery—Lieut.-Gene- 
ral and Colonel Sir E. Howarth, K.C.B, 
to be Colonel Commandant; Brevet Co- 
lonel and Lieut. Colonel Pritchard to be 
Colonel ; Brevet Lieut. Colonel and Major 
Webbe Tobin to be Lieut. Colonel; and 
Brevet Major and Captain Brome to be 
Major. 

Nov. 13, 18th Light Dragoons—Capt, 
George Luard, to be Major. 

Nov. 17. 2d Dragoons—Brevet Lieut. 
Col. T. P. Hankin, to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
and Capt. J. Grey, from the 10th Light 
Dragoons, to be Major. 

Ist Foot—Lieut.-Col. R. Armstrong, 
from the half pay, to be Lieat.-Colonel. 

13th— Lieut. Col. M. M’Creagh, from 
the half pay, to be Lieut.-Colonel. : 

2ist—Major J. T. Leahy to be Lieut. 
Colonel. 

55th—Major Skerrett, from the 76th 
Foot, to be Lieut. Colonel. 

92d—Lieut.-Col. D. Williamson, from 
half-pay of the 4th Foot, to be Lieut. Col, 

Srarr.—Major F. Russell, from the 12th 
Light Dragoons, to be Inspecting Field 
Officer of Militia in Nova Scotia (with the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel in the Army); and 
Capt. J. L. White, from the 55th Foot, 
to be Sub Inspector of Militia in the 
Tonian Islands. 

Brevet.—Lieut.-Gen. F. Baron Hom- 
pesch to be a General in the Army. 





MEMBER RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
Nov. 3. - Salop—R. Hill, esq. vice John 
Cotes, esq. deceased. 





EccresiasTICAL PreFsRMENTS. 

Rev. Joseph Bardgett, Melmerby R. 
Cumberland, 

Rev. Hugh Morgan, B. D. Przlector in 
Divinity in Hereford Cathedral, to be Ca 
non Residentiary in that Church. 

Rev. Charles Taylor, M.A. (head master 
of Hereford Cathedral School,) Madley V. 
with Tiberton annexed. 

Rev. Denis Browne, to be rector and 
vicar of the Union of Loughrea, Ireland. 

Rev, James Jeukins, of Blaenafon, Capel 
Newydd Perpet. Cur. 

Rev. H. Fardell, prebendary of Ely, 
Tydd St. Giles’s R. Cambridgeshire. 


PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTs. 












Rey. T. Pickthall, Broxbourn V. Herts, 
Rev. John Bull, Sowton R. Devon. 

Rev. Thos. Paddon, M. A. Great Mat- 
tisball V. with the rectory or free chapel 
of Pasley, Norfolk. 

Rev. Isaac Mossop, vicar of Cranbroox, 
to the perpetual curacy of Nonington, 
with Womenswould, Kent. 

Rev. H. J, Rose, M.A. Horsham V. Sus- 
sex. 

Rev. John Williams, Powerstock V. 
Dorset. 

Rev. T. Mortimer to be lecturer of St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 

Rev. Valentine Ellice, Walton R. Bucks, 

Rev. R. Smith, (chaplain to the Duke of 
Devonshire,) Stavely R. Derbyshire. 

Rev. G. R. Gleig, Ashby Perpet. Cur. 
vice C, J. Burton, resigned, 

Rev, J. Fayrer, St. Teath V. Cornwall. 

Rev. T. Jones, Llandian V, Glamorgan- 
shire. 

Rev. H. Pooley, Newlyn V. Cornwall. 

Rev.J. Billington, Kenardington V. Keni. 

Rev, Mr. Champuey, Badsworth R. near 
Pontefract. 

Rev. F. S. Bevan, Carleton Rode R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. Henry Harrison, M. A. Shimpling 
R. Norfolk. 





DisPensaTion. 

Rev. Thomas Knox, M. A. to hold the 
rectory of Ranwell, with the rectory of 
Ramsden Crays, in Essex; both vice his 
father, dec, 





Civit Promotions. 

Rev. William French, D. D. Master of 
Jesus College, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge for the year ensuing. 

Dr, Jobn Clarke Whitfeld, organist of 
Hereford Cathedral, Professor of Music in 
the University of Cambridge, vice Dr. 
Hague, dec. 

Rev. George Edward Kent, B.A. master 
of the Free Grammar School, Litue Wal- 
sivgbam, Norfolk. 

Rev. Chas. Craven, of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, head master of the Gram- 
mar School at Alford, 

Rev. T. Gretton, M.A. of Christ Church, 
Oxford, to be one of the vicars choral of 
Hereford Cathedral, 


eee 


BIRTHS. 


Aug. 15. At Florence, of a posthumous 
son and heir, the widow of the late Rev. 
Atwood Wigsell Wigsell, of Sanderstead. 

Oct. 21. At Riffbam’s Lodge, Essex, 


the wife of J. R. Spencer Phillips, esq. a 
daughter,—At Cannington, Somerset, Mrs. 





Joba Sealy, a daughter.—28. At Chelten- 
ham, the wife of Nath. Alexander, esq. a 
son.—31. At Twickenham, the wife of the 
Rev. T. Vialls, a son.—At Bath, the wife 
of Jos. Ashley Gaitskell, M.D. a son. 
Lately, Viscountess Cranbourneof a son 
and 
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and heir.—At her house in Upper Brook- 
street, the Countess of Waldegrave, a son. 
—At Hampton Court, the wife of James 
Campbell, esq. a daughter.—At the rec- 
tory, Woodham Walter, Essex, the wife 
of the Rev. Guy Bryan, a son. 

Nov. 1, At Chingford Hatch, Essex, the 
wife of Ralph Ricardo, esq. a daughter. 
—2. At Goodwood, Sussex, the Dachess 
of Richmond, a son,—At Bath, the wife of 


Births.— Marriages. 


[Nov. 


John Levien, esq. a son.—13. At 8, Ches- 
terfield-street, May Fair, the wife of J. H. 
Deacon, esq. a son.—14, In York Place, 
Portman- square, the wife of Joseph Hume, 
esq. M.P. a daugh.—At Shabden, Surrey, 
the wife of Archibald Little, esq. a son.— 
At Trafalgar-place, near Hackney-road, 
the wife of Judah Cohen, esq. a dau.—17, 
The wife of Charles Adam, esq. of Spencer 
Lodge, Wandsworth Common, a daughter, 


EE 


MARRIAGES. 


Sept.10. At Madeira, Ensiga William 
Warrington, 67th reg. to Anna Maria 
Bacon, of Southampton. 

Oct. 8. At Tenby, Capt. Edward Stop- 
ford, R. N., to relict of A. Cockburn, esq. 

11. At Guernsey, the Rev. Thomas 
Lewis Fanshawe, Vicar of Dagenham, 
Essex, to Catherine Stephens, daughter of 
the late Major-Gen. Le Marchant, First 
Lieut. Governor of Royal Military College. 

Thomas Carey, esq. of Rozel, in Guern- 
sey, to Barbara, dau. of the late Col. Jack- 
son, M.P. for county of Mayo, Ireland. 

13, At Caen, in Normandy, Gustave 
@’Escriveux, Capitaine au Corps Royal de 
PEtat Major, to Jane, daughter of Richard 
Moore, esq. 

20. A. Rosenhagen, esq. to Frances, 
daughter of the late Fleetwood Parkhurst, 
esq. of Ripple, Worcestershire. 

J. Clipperton, esq. Solicitor, of Norwich, 
to Amelia, daughter of G. Bayne, esq. of 
Nottingham- place, London. 

22. Capt. C. T. Penrose, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service, to Miss 
Barlow, of Brompton. 

23. Christ. Rawdon, esq. of Underbank, 
to Charlotte, daughter of Rawdon Briggs, 
esq. Banker, of Halifax. 

The Rev. C. Whaleley, of Banwell, to 
Charlotte, daughter of the Rev. Stiverd 
Jenkins, of Locking, Somersetshire. 

24. J. H. Cohen, esq. of Kingston, Ja- 
maica, to Sarah Ester, daughter of Judah 
Cohen, esq. of Herné-hill Cottage. 

26. At Brussels, Col, Berrington, to Mrs. 
Dickinson, —The bride was given away by 
her relation, the Earl of Jersey; Lady 
Jersey was also present. 

27. Herman Scliroeder Cousins, of Old 
Broad-street, to Caroline, daughter of Ed- 
ward Rowe Mores, esq. of Edmonton, 

30. Sir Wm. Johnstone Hope, M.P. one 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, to the Right 
Hon. Maria Countess of Athlone, 

31. At Bath, Richard Smyth, esq. of 
Ballinatra, co. Waterford, to the Hon. 
Harriet St. Leger, second daughter of the 
late Viscount Doneraile. 

Lately, Stephen Sanderson, A. B. son 
of the late Rev. Alfred Sanderson, A. M, 
to Charlotte Maria, dau, of the late Rev, 
Hen. Arnold, A. M. 


At Bishopwearmouth, George Isaac 
Mowbray, esq. of Yapton House, Sussex, 
to Miss Gray, daughter of the Rev. Robert 
Gray, D.D. Rector of Bishopwearmouth, 
and Prebendary of Durham and Salisbury. 

Nov. 2. Capt. Libanus Tilsey, son of 
W. Tilsey, esq. of Milford, Montgomery- 
shire, to Blizabeth, daughter of J. Web- 
ster, esq. of Woodford. 

3. The Rev. Charles Crook, Rector of 
Bath, to Charlotte Mary, daughter of the 
late Charles Worthington, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and Lansdown Crescent, Bath. 

5. T. D. Belfield, esq, of Mincing-lane, 
to Elizabeth Anne, daughter of W. Evers- 
ley, esq. of the island of Barbadoes. 

in Westphalia, his Serene Highness the 
Duke de Croy, Prince of the Empire, Peer 
of France, and Grandee of Spain, to Ma- 
ria, daughter of the Hon. Col. Hen. Dillon, 
and first in of Vi t Dillon. 

13. The Rev. E. G. Beckwith, of Til- 
lingham, Essex, to Elizabeth Jane, dau, 
of Joseph Hanbury, esq. of Laytonstone. 

Chas. William, son of James Packe, 
esq. of Prestwould, Leicestershire, to Kitty 
Jenkyn, daughter of the late T. Hort, esq. 

14. Fowler Price, esq. of Ty-y-cved, 
Brecknockshire, to Anne, dau. of Walter 
Boyd, esq. of George-street, Hanover-sq. 

Gen. the Hon. Fred. St. John, to Caro- 
line Elizabeth, daughter of the late J, Par- 
sons, esq. 

Capt. Peery Brett, R.N., to Harriet, 
daughter of the late Thos. Brookes, esq. 
of Henwick House, Berks. 

C. H. Pilgrim, esq. of Kensington, to 
the only dau. of Charles Holford, esq. of 
Hampstead. 

15. At St. Mary-la-Bonne, the Rev. 
George Ernest Howman, of Shiplake, Ox- 
fordshire, to Jane Sarah, eldest dau, of the 
late John Wightwick Knightley, esq. of 
Offchurch Bury, co. Warwick. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Mr. 
Johan William Thomas Goldsmith, of New 
Bond street, to Mary Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of William Yems, esq. of Clapham. 

21. At St. Laurence, Isle of Thanet, the 
Rev. James Volant Vashon, only son of 
Admiral Vashon, to Mary Anne, dau. of 
late Christopher Mayhew, esq.of Ramsgate, 
and niece of T. Garrett, esq. of Nethercourt. 

OBI. 
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OBITUARY, 


CarpINAL Pericorp, App. oF Paris. 

Oct.20, At Paris, in his 85th year, 
Cardinal Perigord, Archbishop of that 
capital. From a declining state of health 
his dissolution had for some time been 
expected. On the Thursday preceding, 
Monsieur and the Duke d’Angouleme 
had an interview with him, which was 
extremely affecting, and at five o’clock 
on Sunday morning, the venerable pre- 
late breathed his last. He died with- 
out a struggle. He was prepared for 
this event by an holy resignation to the 
Divine Will, and he was strengthened 
in the last extremity by all the supports 
of religion. 

Cardinal Perigord was born at Paris 
in the year 1736, and was christened 
Alexander Augustus Talleyrand Peri- 
gord. Descended from one of the most 
illustrious families in France, he was, 
after an education quite worthy of his 
rank and of the profession which he in- 
tended to embrace, soon promoted to a 
Bishopric, and raised to the dignity of 
Archbishop of Rheims, which entitled 
him to anoint the Princes of his coun- 
try.—He was. adorned by virtues that 
reflected honour on the Clergy, whom 
he dignified by his devotion, and also 
by the exercise of those eminent quali- 
ties which distinguished an Ecclesias- 
tical Prince. 

The Drapeau Blanc, of Oct. 21, says, 
*« Faithful to his principles, to the in- 
terests of the State, and to the reverence 
due to the Monarch, he, alike in 1787 
(during the assemblage of the Nobles), 
and in 1789 (during the meeting of the 
States General), repelled with firmness 
those pernicious innovations which have 
since occasioned so much blood, and 
caused so many tears to France! When 
he perceived that every thing was in- 
deed Jost—that rebellion had supplant- 
ed and overturned the Throne itself, he 
retired, in its commencement, from the 
theatre of such discord and crimes, and 
took refuge, in the first instance, in 
Germany. From thence he repaired to 
England, the only spot where, at the 
height of their calamities, the Royal 
House of Bourbon could find an asylum. 
Here the Archbishop of Rheims parti- 
cipated in the long exile of that illus- 
trious house; and when Divine Provi- 
dence, in kindness to the wishes of its 
Servants, was pleased to restore the De- 
scendants of St. Louis to the throne of 
their august ancestors, he accompanied 
them. But the ancient See of Rheims 
was no longer to be found; that See, 


honoured by the virtues of St. Remy, 
had been suppressed by an authority 
that trembled at every thing calculated 
to revive the recollection of legitimate 
Monarchy. It was thus that the King, 
regarding his high qualities, now ap- 
pointed him Grand Almoner; the So- 
vereign Pontiff then decorated him with 
the Roman purple; and Paris congra- 
tulated herself on her Spiritual Head. 
Notwithstanding his advanced age, he 
discharged with an apostolic zeal the 
numerous duties which his exalted si- 
tuation had imposed, His time was 
devoted to beneficence, even to the 
moment when, seized by sickness, he 
was taken from this terrestrial state. 
His decease is matter of deep regret to 
all friends of religion and virtue. The 
clergy, his family, and the faithful of 
his diocesan flock, weep for him; while 
the poor, inconsolable at their loss, de- 
mand a new father.” 

The funeral of Cardinal Perigord 
took place in Paris on Saturday in the 
Cathedral at Notre Dame, with all the 
pomp the solemnity of the , occasion 
would admit. A battalion of the garri- 
son fired a volley on the taking up the 
body on its entrance into the Cathedral, 
and on its being placed in the vault. 
His Eminence, it is said, has bequeathed 
almost the whole of his fortune to re- 
ligious Establishments, and to the poor 
of the Diocese of Rheims and Paris. To 
his domestics he has left legacies pro-- 
portionate to the extent of their services, 

By the death of the Archbishop 
of Paris, Louis XVIII, has a mitre, 
and his Holiness a Cardinal’s hat, to 
dispose of. A great proportion of the 
members of the Sacred College are of 
very advanced ages. His Holiness is 
upwards of 79 ; the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Pirra 85; the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Sienna 81; the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Parma 81; the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Langres 83 ; and several others are about 
80. The youngest is the Cardinal Ro- 
dolph, John Joseph Reinier, Archduke 
of Austria, who, most likely, will wear 
the triple crown long before he reaches 
the age of the present Pope. 


Rear Apmirat James Burney. 


Nov. 17. Suddenly, of apoplexy, at 
his house in James-street, Buckingham- 
gate, Rear-Admiral Burney, F.R.S. in 
his seventy-second year, eldest son of 
the learned and elegant Historian of 
Music, and brother to two very dis- 

tinguished 
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tinguished persons of the present age, 
Madame D’Arblay, the justly celebrated 
novelist, and the late Dr. Charles Bur- 
ney, 2 member of that triumvirate of 
profound scholars which has adorned 
our own immediate times. Admiral 
Burney entered into the Royal Navy 
at a very early period of his life, and 
first as Midshipman, afterwards as Lieu- 
tenant, accompanied Captain Cook in 
the two last of those enterprising, pe- 
rilous, and important voyages, which 
have reflected so much honour on the 
late reign, and proved so beneficial to 
the general interests of mankind. He 
was one of the most scientific and best 
geographers that this country has pro- 
duced, of which his laborious, accurate, 
and voluminous History of Voyages of 
Discovery, his account of the Eastern 
Navigations of the Russians, and other 
works, bear the amplest testimony. Se- 
veral years ago he stated his opinion, 
in the Philosophical Transactions, that 
the most North-easterly point of Asia 
known, and the most North-westerly 
of America, were joined. We refer our 
readers to the observation of this intel- 
ligent writer on that interesting subject, 
given at length in vol. LXXXVIIL, part 
i. pp- 302, 421. 

As an officer, Admiral Burney was 
particularly remarkable for his great 
and enlightened humanity to those un- 
der his command; at a period, too, 
when severity in discipline was gene- 
rally considered a proof of zeal, of spi- 
rit, and of ability, and when the wiser 
and more generous opinions and prac- 
tice of the present day were considered 
as heterodox and pernicious. This hu- 
manity was characteristic of him, and, 
united to the most inflexible integrity 
and Jove of truth, attended him through 
all the offices of life; and he will be 
long remembered by an extensive cir- 
cle of friends, who loved him for his dis- 
interestedness and honesty—for the sim- 
plicity and kindness of his manners, and 
the cheerfulness of his disposition—for 
his good nature, and genuine humour 
in conversation, and for his true, though 
antiquated hospitality. That these vir- 
tues and qualities, uniformly exercised 
during a life of no very short duration, 
were early manifested, and that they 
were recognised by one of the keenest 
and most penetrating observers of hu- 
man nature—one of the wisest of wise 
men—may justly be inferred from the 
following passage in a letter written by 
Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, upon Cap- 
tain Burney’s promotion and appoint- 
ment to the command of the Bristol 
50-gun ship, in 1781:—“ I am willing, 
however, to hear, that there is bappi- 
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ness in the world, and delight to think 
on the pleasure diffused among the Bur- 
neys. I question if any ship upon the 
Ocean goes out attended with more 
good wishes than that which carries the 
fate of Burney. I love all of that breed, 
whom I can be said to know; and one 
or two whom I hardly know, I love 
upon credit, and love them because they 
love each other.” 

Admiral Burney was the author of the 
following publications: ‘ Plan of De- 
fence against Invasion,” 1796, 4to.— 
** Measures recommended for the sap- 
port of Public Credit,” 1797, 4to.— 
** Chronological History of the Disco- 
veries in the South Sea or Pacific 
Ocean,’’ Part J. 1803, 4to.; Il. 1806 ; 
Ill. 18135; IV. 1816, (see our vol. 
LXXXVI. ii. p. 50, 212.) ** Experiments 
made in the River Thames to discover 
a Method for ascertaining the direction 
of the Currents,” 1809, 8vo.—** A Chart 
of the Coast of China, with a Memoir,”’ 
1811.—** Chronological History of North 
Eastern Voyages of Discovery and of 
the early Eastern Navigations of the 
Russians (see our vol. LXXXIX. ii. 436.) 





Lieut. Cot. CHarLes Barton Bure. 

May 19. At Bombay, of that long 
existing scourge to India, the cholera, 
and after two days sickness, Lieut.-col 
Charles Barton Burr, C, B. of the 7th 
regt. of Native Infantry on that Esta- 
blishment. This distinguished and highly 
meritorious officer had faithfully and 
usefully served the Honourable Com- 
pany since the year 1789, and was ac- 
tively employed in the several services 
on the side of India and in Egypt in 
high and confidental staff situations. 
He particularly distinguished himself 
in not only successfully resisting an at- 
tack of his camp and position near Poo- 
nah by the Peishwa, but of totally de- 
feating the army of that Chief, which 
were at least ten times more numerous 
than the Colonel’s brave brigade. Such 
conduct could not fail in securing the 
warm and flattering praise of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings, recorded in public or- 
ders, and it was further bonourably no- 
ticed by the King’s Government in ob- 
taining the Colonel the distinction of 
the Companionship of the Order of the 
Bath. 

Colonel Burr’s funerat was attended 
by all members of his own profession 
and by all the respectable part of the 
Europeans at the Presidency, and by 
many of the natives with whom he was 
a principal favourite. his tribute of 


respect to his memory, was not only 
his due from his great professiona] me- 
rit, 
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rit, but his private worth, as an active 
and kind friend of social and generous 
qualities, gave him the highest estima- 
tion in society. 

It is to be hoped that the India Com- 
pany, so munificent in their rewards and 
discriminating in their acts, will direct 
that a monument be placed in the Church 
at Bombay to commemorate their sense 
of deceased worth and faithful services. 

An incitement is not wanting in an 
army like theirs for military exertion 
and emulation, but it is just and de- 
corous that distinguished services should 
be handed down to posterity, not only 
in the deeds themselves, but in the 
grateful recollection of those benefited 
by them. The defeat of the Peishwa 
by Burr’s small force, was principally 
contributary in convincing the natives 
of their inferiority in arms, and led to 
the successful termination of the war, 
and the breaking up of that confede- 
racy among the Indian powers that so 
powerfully threatened the British inte- 
rests in India. 





Eowarp Ricsy, Eso. M.D. 

Oct. 27. At his house in St. Giles’s, 
Norwich, in his 74th year, Edward Rig- 
by, esq. M.D. 

A long life of exertion, which had 
scarcely been chequered either by dis- 
ease or accident, was closed by an in- 
disposition of eight days, during which 
the public feeling in Norwich was most 
painfully excited, and the utmost anx- 
iety hourly betrayed about every change 
of symptoms that affected the continu- 
ance of so valuable a man. Since 1762 
he had spent his time in that City, first 
in learning, and afterwards in practis- 
ing his profession. By assiduity, and 
the exercise of his rare abilities, he 
raised himself to the highest reputa- 
tion, first as an accoucheur, and sub- 
sequently as a physician, and no man 
out of the Metropolis ever held the con- 
fidence of a larger district of country. 

Dr. Rigby was elected Alderman of 
the Great Northern Ward in Norwich 
in 1802; served the office of Sheriff in 
1803, and that of Mayor in 1805. He was 
a Fellow of the Linnean and Horticul- 
tural Societies, and Honorary Member 
of the Philadelphia Society for promot- 
ing Agriculture; President of the Phi- 
losophical Society of Norwich, a Direc- 
tor of the Norwich Union Fire Insur- 
ance Society, and was attached to many 
other institutions, both foreign and do- 
mestic.—In our vol. LXXVI. pp. 19— 
23, is a proof of his attention to the 
workhouse in Norwich, in a letter to 
John Gurney of Earlham, esq. in an- 
swer to one by Mr. Gurney (LXXV. 
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1124), in which Mr. G, commented with 
severity on the report of it by that emi- 
nent philantbrophist, James Neild, esq. 

In Aug. 1215, the wife of the Doctor 
presented him with three sons and a 
daughter. Before the birth of these 
little ones, Dr. Rigby was the father of 
eight children, the twofeldest of whom 
are twins. Remarkable as was the above 
event, there were circumstances which 
rendered it peculiarly so, Dr. Rigby 
was a great-grand-father; and probably 
never before were born, at one birth, 
three great-uncles and one great-aunt— 
such being the relationship between the 
above-mentioned parties and the infant 
son of Mr. John Bowtree, jun. of Col- 
chester. The Corporation of Norwich 
voted a piece of plate, of 25 guineas 
value, to Dr. Rigby and his Lady, asa 
memento of the memorable birth of 
their four children: the event to be 
recorded in the City books, and the 
names of the children to be inscribed 
on the plate. None of these children 
lived quite 12 weeks. Their names and 
deaths are recorded in vol. LXXXVII. 
ii. 478. 

Besides some papers in the Medical 
Journals, Dr. Rigby published, ** On the 
Uterine Hemorrhage,”’ 1775, 8vo.; which 
has since gone through six editions— 
*On the Use of the Red Peruvian Bark 
in the Cure of Intermittents,” 1783, 
&vo.—** On the Theory of Animal Heat,” 
1785, 8vo.—** Chemical Observations on 
Sugar,’’ 1788, 8vo.—‘“‘ Reports of the 
Norwich Committee on the Workhouses,” 
1788, 8vo.—* Farther Facts relative to 
the Care of the Poor and the Manage- 
ment of the Workhouse in the City of 
Norwich,” 1812, 8vo. 

Among his multifarious employments, 
agriculture had long been a favourite 
subject of his regard. He had for years 
become the cultivator of his own estate 
at Framlingham, near Norwich, where 
he had planted extensively. In 1818, 
he published “ Suggestions for an im- 
proved and extended cultivation of Man- 
gel Wurzel.” He has since printed an 
account of Mr. Coke’s services to the 
agricultural world, under the title of 
“ Holkham and its Agriculture,” which 
has had uncommon success, having gone 
through three large editions in about as 
many years, although re-printed entire 
in “ The Pamphleteer.” This work has 
been translated and printed in France, 
by a French agriculturist. He has since 
translated and published the Travels of 
Mr. Chateauvieux, on account of the 
facts relating to the agriculture of Italy 
there narrated: and finally, has given 
the practical application of the Holk- 
ham system to smaller establishments, 
in 
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in his account of “ Framlingham and its 
Agriculture,” printed last year. 

Dr. Rigby was twice married, and has 
left behind hiar ten children. 





Rev. Joun Barrett, D.D. 

Nov. 15. In Trinity College, Dublin, 
the Rev. John Barrett, D.D. the very 
learned Vice Provost, and Senior Mem- 
ber of that Society; and Professor of 


Oriental Languages in the University ~ 


of Dublin. 

Dr. Barrett died while he was com- 
municating to the elderly female at- 
tendant on his chamber, that two of the 
Judges had charged the Jury in favour 
of the right of Trinity College to pre- 
sent to Clonfeacle. His property was 
considerable, in reference to his oppor- 
tunity for amassing money. He had 
nearly 20,0007. in Canal Stock ; and left 
the bulk of his property to charitable 
uses. Dr.B. gave his executors directions, 
some time ago, that he should not be 
interred for four days after his decease. 

In 1800 Dr. Barrett published “ An 
Inquiry into the Origin of the Constel- 
lations that compose the Zodiac, and 
the uses they were intended to pro- 
mote,”’ 8vo.; and in 1808 he commu- 
nicated to Mr. Nichols an interesting 
«* Essay on the earlier Part of the Life 
of Swift,” incorporated in the last Lon- 
don edition of the Dean’s Works. 





Rev. Cuarves Francis, M.A. 

Oct.3. At Minal, the Rev. Charles 
Francis, M. A. rector of that parish, and 
of Collingbourne Ducis, both in Wilts, 
and one of the Prebendaries of Sarum. 
The following bequests evince that his 
benevolence extended beyond the pe- 
riod of his life. He bas enjoined 50J. 
to be distributed among poor persons in 
each of the parishes of Minal and Col- 
lingbourne Ducis. To the poor of the 
parishes of West Tanfield and Wath, in 
Yorkshire, to which he was successively 
Rector nearly 40 years since, 1001. To 
repair Minal Church, (on the beautify- 
ing of which he expended in his life be- 
tween 1000/. and 2000/.) he has left the 
interest of 100/. for ever: and the like 
to repair that of Collingbourne—To aug- 
ment the small rectory of St. Peter’s, 
Marlborough, the interest of 200/.; and 
the small vicarage of St. Mary’s in that 
town, 1007, To the Bath Infirmary, the 
Institution for the Instruction of Deaf 
and Dumb, and St. Luke’s Hospital for 
the Reception of Lunatics, 100/. each. 
—To the Salisbury Infirmary, 200/.— 
Towards the Edifice Funds for the re- 
pair of Salisbury Cathedral, 200/.—And 
the sum of 4000/. to establish a Pro- 


testant Free School in Minal; and the 
land on which it is to be built, this ex- 
emplary individual had (through the 
kindness of Genera! Calcraft) purchased 
at a very easy rate, and duly enrolled 
during bis life-time.—All these legacies, 
as well as the provision made for his 
servants, Mr. Francis bas directed to he 
paid clear of legacy duty.—-To the Bod- 
leian Library, at Oxford, of which Uni- 
versity Mr. Francis was a Member, he 
has bequeathed such of the Oriental Ma- 
nuscripts and Works purchased by him 
of the descendants of the late Professor 
Pococke, which do not form a part of 
that collection. « 





Mr. Rospert WarDELL, 

4ug. 14. Mr. Robert Wardell, of 
Westbourne-place, Sloane- square, fa- 
ther of the proprietor of the Statesman 
newspaper. On the preceding day he 
was in the enjoyment of his usual 
health. At half-past eight he retired 
to rest, having complained of an ex- 
cessive drowsiness, and a pain in the 
head. At half-past nine he requested 
to have a little gruel; it was prepared ; 
but when taken to him, he was found 
lying across the bed, in a fit of apo- 
plexy. The effects of bleeding and other 
applications were ineffectually tried ; he 
remained in a state of insensibility till 
the moment that he breathed his last, 
half-past four o’clock the next morning. 

Mr. Wardell was a native of York- 
shire, and in that part of the kingdom 
he spent the greater portion of his life. 
He was originally designed by his pa- 
rents for the Church, and sent to school 
to receive a suitable education. But 
the diversions, for which Yorkshire has 
long been noted, possessed to him greater 
attractions than literature. He was 
fond of riding, and of being amongst 
horses ; and instead of divinity and 
theology, the sports of the field, the 
pleasures of bunting and horse-racing, 
predominated in his mind, and princi- 
pally occupied his attention—every pur- 
suit, indeed, which required activity, or 
a particular bent of genius, afforded 
him gratification. He was a great agri- 
cultural experimentalist, and succeed- 
ed in obtaining produce from a peculiar 
kind of land, which had previously been 
unmanageable; he knew the practice 
as well as the theory of farming, was an 
excellent feeder of stock, and was fa- 
mous for having large crops. To’ this 
knowledge he added that of a most op- 
posite kind—a knowledge of the game 
of whist. At fourteen he played it ‘to 


perfection, and be never met with any 
one who was so well acquainted with 
it as himself; indeed, to whatever he 

directed 
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directed his fancy, at any period of his 
life, in that he excelled his compeers. 
When a boy, he was superior to his ju- 
venile associates in all their amuse- 
ments; and when he followed the fox- 
hounds, he was always the first in at 
the death, took the highest and most 
dangerous leaps, and commonly carried 
off the brush. But of all the occupations 
in which he ever engaged, he pursued 
none so earnestly or so profitably as 
that of the Turf. This he was fond of 
from his very cradle; and for 25 years, 
and till within three years of the close 
of his life, the Turf excluded every other 
pursnit. He possessed a minute know- 
ledge of horses, their qualifications, their 
defects, their powers, their capabilities, 
their comparative excellencies; the na- 
ture of their breed, the casualties to 
which they are subject, the proper me- 
thod of breeding, of training, of bring- 
ing them to an equality by suitable 
weights, the way in which they should 
be rode in a race, according to the pe- 
euliar qualities of each ; in what part 
of, or how a race was lost or won by 
jockeysbip. He was acquainted with 
the pedigree of every race-horse of ce- 
lebrity that had appeared for the last 
60 years, and could trace from memory 
the origin of their stuck in this country. 
He knew which was of the best blood, 
and most suitable to breed from; in 
short, his information respecting horses 
was such as probably never was and ne- 
ver will be equalled. It might natu- 
rally be expected, that by being fur- 
nished with these numerous advantages, 
he was able to turn them to good ac- 
count. By industry and perseverance 
he acquired a large fortune, which was 
dissipated almost as fast as it was real- 
ised, by his rendering assistance to false 
friends, whose dupe he became by too 
much credulity, and a too great faci- 
lity of disposition. A-real or pretended 
tale of embarrassment invariably ex- 
eited his interest and compassion, and 
the eunning knave knew where to bor- 
row money so long «s Mr. Wardell bad 
it. Although in his speculations on the 
turf his judgment led him to the right 
side, yet defaulters were always so nu- 
merous, as to deduct considerably from 
what became his due; and on the last 
occasion of his interesting himself in a 
race, the defalcation of those he trusted 
were so many and so heavy, that the 
fulfilment of the whole of his engage- 
ments “a for a short period prolonged, 
and he ultimately left the turf in dis- 
gust. He was 6! years of age, and had 
been married 40 years within a few 
months, 


Gry. Mac. November, 1821. 
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Cuartes Murray, Eso. 

Nov. 8. At Edinburgh, Mr. Murray, 
for many years an actor on the Covent 
Garden boards. He was the son of Sir 
John Murray, bart. of Broughton, secre- 
tary to the Pretender, in the rebellion 
of 1745, who, after the final ruin of the 
cause, retired to Cheshunt, in Hertford- 
shire, where, in the year 1754, the late 
Mr. Murray was born. Under the im- 
mediate guardianship of his father, he 
received a classical education, and was 
at a proper season sent into France, to 
perfect himself in the language of that 
country. Being designed for the medi- 
cal profession, he was, on his return 
from the Continent, placed with a prac- 
titioner of eminenee, and entered into 
the sea service, as a surgeon, in which 
capacity he made several voyages. Being 
tired of his calling, be entered into an 
engagement with Mr. Tate Wilkinson, 
and made his first appearance on the 
stage at York, in 1775, in the character 
of Carlos, in the Fop’s Fortune. Thence 
he went to Norwich, and afterwards to 
Bath. He subsequently entered into an 
engagement at Covent Garden Theatre, 
where he appeared in 1797. 

Mr. Murray has left four children. 
His daughter (Mrs. Henry Siddons) is 
the present proprietor of the Edinburgh 
Theatre, where her brother, Mr. Wm, 
Murray, is the acting manager. 





Jerry SULLIVAN, Eso. 

Oct. 16. At Tralee, in Ireland, aged 
75, after a protracted illness, Jerry Sul- 
livan, esq. In the early part of his ca- 
reer he was for many years an attorney’s 
clerk, in which situation, by persevering 
industry and rigid economy, he amassed 
a considerable sum of money, and, con- 
sidering bimself independent, he resolved 
to become a man of business; he did 
not hesitate long in making a choice— 
he commenced the trade of a stock~- 
broker, or “ advantageous money-lend- 
er,” and in a few years bis success out- 
ran bis most sanguine expectations. At 
his death he had liens on the estates of 
several of the grandees in bis neighbour- 
hood. For the last twenty years he was 
the “ Collective Wisdom” of the “ West- 
ern Empire ;” bis house was, at nights, 
the resort of all the knowing ones; and, 
as he bad no family, their nocturnal or- 
gies were not interrupted by any appre~ 
hensions of a curtain-lecture, or any 
anxiety for an offspring, whose provi- 
sious those revels might lessen. 

Mr. Sullivan bequeathed property to 
the amount of 90,000/. to the inhabi- 
tants of Tralee, to be added to the sums 

already 
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already subscribed by them for the pur- 
pose of making a fund to defray the ex- 
penses of a law-suit, about to be carried 
on in the ensuing term, against the 
Denny family, to open the borough of 
that town; and the overplus, if any, to 
form the commencement of a sinking 
fund, to secure the future independence 
of the borough, by defraying the ex- 
penses of the popular candidate at any 
future contested election, and thereby 
encouraging talents and independence 
in the country: and in case the inha- 
bitants should decline prosecuting such 
suit, then the said sum to be applied 
in support of the different public insti- 
tutions of the town, to be distributed 
as the Grand Jury shall think fit. 





Henry Woop, Esg. 

Nov. 4. At Leicester, after a long 
and very painful illness, Henry Wood, 
esq. a loyal subject, an useful citizeao, 
an affectionate father, a benevolent and 
honourable man. 

To a well-deserved character for fear- 
less undeviating integrity, he united a 
knowledge of business correct and ex- 
tensive, and an understanding remark- 
ably clear, vigorous, and decisive. Hence 
much of his time was beneficially occu- 
pied in the offices of member of com- 
mittees, adviser, executor, guardian, and 
referee. Even a rigid inflexibility of opi- 
_ nion could hardly be urged against a man 
whose decisions were dictated by a pow- 
erful intellect and sound discrimination, 
and whose moral guide was the Gospel 
of Christ. He bore his sufferings with 
fortitude, and as he had lived the life, 
so he died the death of the righteous. 

His beloved wife, Katharine, daughter 
of — Warner, of Ullesthorpe, esq. died 
about a year ago. Her decease was not 
noticed in this Obituary, although the 
last book she read (with the exception 
of the Bible and Common Prayer) was 
a number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
a work she regularly perused from a 
congenial attachment to our inestimable 
Constitution both in Church and State. 
—She was a woman of excellent princi- 
ples, and correspondent practice; do- 
mestic, self-denying for the benefit of 
her children, prudent, pious. Her lite- 
7 acquirements were considerable, 
and her memory singularly retentive. 
She died with perfect composure, and 
is now, we trust, re-unitedto the partner 
of ber love and usefulness on earth in 
the mansion of their Father in heaven, 





Mr. Witson, 
° Lately, at bis lonely hovel among the 
hills, 12 miles S.E, from Harrisburg, 
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Penn, Mr. Wilson, who for many years 
endeavoured to be a solitary recluse from 
the society of men, except as far as was 
necessary for his support. His retire- 
ment was principally occasioned by the 
melancholy manner of the death of his 
sister, by which his reason was also par- 
ticularly affected. She had been con- 
demned to die near Philadelphia, for a 
crime committed in the hope of con- 
cealing her shame from the world, and 
the day of execution was appointed. In 
the mean time, her brother used his ut- 
most means to obtain her pardon from 
the Governor, He had succeeded, and 
bis horse foamed and bled as he spurred 
him homeward. But an unpropitious 
rain had swelled the streams; be was 
compelled to pace the bank with burst- 
ing brain, and gaze upon the rushing 
waters that threatened to blast his only 
hope! At the earliest moment that a 
ford was practicable, be dashed through, 
and arrived at the place of execution just 
in time to—see the last struggles of his 
sister! This was the fatal blow. He 
retired into the hills of Dauphin county 
—employed himself in making grind- 
stones—was very exact in his accounts, 
but observed frequently to be estranged ; 
and one morning was found dead by a 
few of his neighbours, who bad left him 
the evening previous in good health. 





DEATHS. 


March At Kildrepore, near Calcutta, 

21 after a few hours’ illness, aged 
41, Charles Cheston Assey, gent. of the 
Medical Establishment of the Bengal Re- 
sidency, and Secretary and Superintendant 
of the Bengal Military Orphan Institu- 
tion. He was a native of Beccles. 

April 24. Ou his passage from New 
South Wales to Batavia, Mr. Francis 
Clifford, jan. Commander of the ship 
Prince Regent, of London. 

May 2. At Cannanore, Madras, Major 
Jobu Giles, of the 53d regiment of foot. 
This meritorious aud active officer was a 
native and freeman of Oxford, and had 
probably seen more service than any other 
officer of equal rank ; having been em- 
ployed in Holland, Sweden, Egypt, the 
Peninsula, and the East Indies, 

May 12. At Madras, Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Sumuel Dalrymple, C. B. of ihe Madras 
Artillery. 

May 18. At Soodcavah, Capt. George 
Rodney Blane, of the Engineers, after an 
illness of near four months. The loss of 
so valuable an officer, as well_as accom- 
plished and amiable member of society, 
will be severely felt by the Service and by 
all his friends. His merits and virtues 


were most highly aud justly estimated ; 
and 











and his abilities and principles met with 
their reward in being employed where 
science, skill, and integrity were most re- 
quisite qualifications. In private life he 
was every thing that is good and amiable. 

May 19. At Almorah, Martin Thomas 
Whish, esq. of the civil service on that es- 
tablishment, after a short illness of eight 
days. He has left a disconsolate widow 
and four children to lament his irrepara- 
ble loss, ; 

May 28. At Decca, P. W. Pechell,esq. 
fourth Judge of the Court of Appeal. 

June%. At Calcutta, Mr. John Fin- 
cham, merchant, son of the late Mr. Fran- 
cis Fincham, of Charing cross. 

June 17. At Batavia, in his 66th year, 
Capt. Thomas Maughan, of Sloane-street, 
Chelsea. 

Aug. 13. Atthe Rectory-house, Mid- 
dieton, ia the East Riding of the County of 
York, Anne, wife of the Rev. John Blan- 
chard, Rector of the above parish, and 
daughter of the late Abraham Hoskins, 
esq. of Burton-upon- Trent, Staffordshire. 
In addition to quick perception, strong 
sense, aud the most correct judgment, the 
deceased was possessed of a kind, feeling, 
and compassionate heart. Humble and 
condescending to her inferiors, the poor 
and distressed always found a friend in 
her ; and by her counsel and advice, her 
purse and assistance, she relieved their 
wants, and mitigated their sorrows. In 
discharging the relative duties of wife, mo- 
ther, and daughter, she was a pattern and 
ornament to her sex. All her anxiety and 
concern was to act in conformity with the 
precepts of the Gospel, and the constant 
perusal of the Holy Scriptures was her so- 
lace and consolation through life. She 
was regular in her attendance at church, 
and a constant partakerof the Holy Sacra- 
ment, In short, by ber example and life, 
and innumerable good deeds, she has left 
an impression behind that will for ever 
embalm ber memory in the recollection of 
all her numerous relatives and friends. 

Aug. 20.. Atsea, on board the Brails- 
ford Kast Indiaman, in his passage from 
Bombay to Europe, aged 30, Lieut. James 
Hardy Travis, of the Ist battalion of the 
18th regiment of native infantry, the third 
son of Mr. Travis, surgeon, of East Berg- 
holt, Suffolk. 

Aug. 21. At Tortola, much respected 
by all who knew him, Mr. Henry Clement 
(third son of Thomas Clement, esq. solici- 
tor, of Alton), acting Collector of Customs 
at that island, baving survived a beloved 
wife and infant child (their first) only one 
month. His death was occasioned by a 
malignant fever, brought on by excess of 
grief at the severe loss he had recently 
sustained. 

Sept. 15. At the parsonage-house, Ha- 
worth, near Bradford, aged 59, Maria, the 
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wife of the Rev. P. Bronte Haworth, in- 


cumbent of that place, She has left six 
small children to bewail the loss of an af- 
fectionate mother. Mrs, Bronte was the 
daughter of the late S, Bramwell, esq, of 
Penzance in Cornwall, and her marriage is 
mentioned in our Magazine for Jan. 1813, 

Sept. 20. At Kensington, near London, 
the widow Perry. Her maiden name was 
Hester Townsend. She was born at Brem. 
hill, near Calne, in Wiltshire, the begin- 
ning of December 1719, — of course she 
has lived in the reign of all the Georges. 
She had been well known about Kensing~ 
ton and Hyde Park by thousands who are 
gone before her. She walked upon crutches, 
and subsisted for many years upon casual 
charity ; bnt when she attained her century, 
a subscription of a penny per week was 
begun and continued by as many indivi- 
duals as amounted to eight shillings, paid 
to her every Monday, morning till the day 
of her death. The Earl of Chichester sub- 
scribed one shillidg a week, and Lord Dud- 
ley and Ward a guinea a year, which 
was appropriated towards the rent of her 
apartment, 

Sept. 21. In his 83d year, Mr. Good- 
child, the much-respected Post-master of 
Ipswich. 

Sept. 26. Mrs. De Rocquigny, mistress 
of a Catholic seminary for young ladies at 
Stanningfield, Suffolk. 

Oct. 1. At Rome, aged 39, the Rev. 
Dr. Robert Walsh, Roman Catholic Bi- 
shop of Lismore and Waterford. 

Oct. 8. At Margate, in her 29th year, 
Caroline, wife of Nathaniel Hodson, gent. 
of Chapel House, near Bury St. Edmund's. 

Oct. 12. At Broxbourn, Herts, the Rev. 
William Jones, curate and vicar of that 
parish for the last forty years. About 
twelve years ago, he had his coffin made ; 
but not dying so soon as he expected, he 
had shelves fixed in it, and, converting it 
into a bookcase, he placed it in his study. 
Two days before he died, he desired a 
young man to take out the books and 
shelves, and get the coffin ready, as he 
should soon want it, which was accordingly 
done; but when they came to deposit bis 
remains into the ready-made coffin, it was 
found too small. It was, therefore, given 
to a carpenter to enlarge; which, being 
done, this singular man was buried in the 
plain boards, without plate, name, date, 
or nails, the Rev. William Tomlin per- 
forming the funeral service, 

In Doctors’ Commons, in her 73d year, 
Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Richard Hope, of 
Luxted, near Down, Kent. 

Mrs. Mary Smith, of the Terrace, Ken- 
sington. 

At Stranraer, N. B. in his 60th year, 
Capt. Errol Boyd, of London. 

At Gravesend, Kent, Mary, wife of Ri- 
chard Harris Beaumont, esq. of that piace. 
In 
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Io Mornington-place, in her 82d year, 
Mrs, Lonsdale. 

Aged 46, the wife of Samuel Price, esq. 
of Dover place, New Kent-road. 

At Ramsgate, io his 80th year, Mr. Mat. 
Puplett, formerly of Esher and Thames 
Ditton, Surrey, 

Aged 32, Maria Matilda, wife of S. F. T. 
Wilde, esq. of Serjeant’s-ino, Fleet-street, 
Barrister at Law. 

Oct.13. At Woolwich, in his 72d year, 
Thomas Barnett, esq. storekeeper of that 
dock-yard. His death has closed bis pub- 
lic services, comprising a period of 60 years, 
during which time he served in the several 
splendid actions which have rendered the 
name of Rodney immortal, and subse- 
quently officiated as Secretary to Admirals 
the Hon. Samuel Barrington, and the late 
Lord Duncan. He was appointed to a 
dock-yard, in which, after serving nearly 
24 years, he resigned his breath. 

In Great Denmark street, Dublin, in his 
81st year, Sir Hugh Nugent, bart. of Bal- 
linlough (Westmeath). 

Oct. 14. At Dublin, Alderman Warner. 
He had been out taking the air in his 
jaunting car; when,finding a sudden numb- 
ness come over him, be returned home, 
and shortly afterwards expired of a para- 
lytic stroke. 

Aged 64, very much respected, the wife 
of Mr. W. Leovold, of Halesworth, Suffolk. 

At the house of William Joseph Ellis, 
esq. in York, iv her 86th year, the relict of 
the Rev. Dr. Waddington, Rector of Ca- 
vendish, aud Prebendary of Ely. 

Oct. 16. At Clogher, the Hon. George 
Jocelyn, fourth son of the late, and brother 
to the present, Earl of Roden. 

Oct. 17. At Shooter’s Hill, in his 22d 
year (after 17 years of uninterrupted suf 
fering), Heneage, youngest son of the late 
Colonel Colebroke, of the Royal Artillery. 

Oct. 18. At Paris, Dr. Dufour, an emi- 
nent French physician. Himself, and fifty 
other physicians, had assembled at a din- 
ner to celebrate the festival of St. Luke, 
when, in the middle of the first course, he 
was seized with apoplexy, which, in spite 
of the medical aid of his brethren, promptly 
administered, terminated his life in five 
minutes, 

Oct. 19. At Belfast, Brevet-major An- 
drew Pallison, of the late Royal Veteran 
Battalion. 

At Sens, in France, aged 24, Frances 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Sir Abra- 
ham Eliford, bart. of Clevedon Court, 
Somersetshire. 

At Paris, aged 54, John Astley, esq. 
proprietor of the Royal Amphitheatre, 
Westminster- bridge. 

Oct. 20. After a shortillness, Miss Mary 
Mountain, sister to the Lord Bp. of Quebec. 
Possessed of an excellent and cultivated 
understanding, of a sound and discrimi- 
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nating judgment, and a well-regulated 
mind, deeply imbued with a genuine and 
unaffected piety, which governed every 
thought and guided every actjon, this 
truly-respectable and universally-lament- 
ed lady was also eminently gifted with 
those mild and amiable qualities which 
peculiarly endear their p to all who 
come within the sphere of their influence. 
In her were unusually combined the 
agreeable, cheerful, and intelligent com- 
panion, the warm, sincere, and steady 
friend, the judicious adviser, the actively 
benevolent Christian, sympathising with 
the afflicted, relieving the distressed, dis- 
playing in herself all the purity, the 
loveliness and dignity of virtue without its 
severity, condemning and reproving vice 
by her own perfect avoidance of it, yet 
ever charitable in her judgment of others. 

At St. Maur, near Paris (the seat of her 
son-in-law, Baron Theron), aged 77, Su- 
sanna, widow of the late Thomas Lambe, 
Esq. of Dover, Kent. 

At Hackney, io her 72d year, Elizabeth, 
widow of the late Rev. Samuel Palmer. 

In his 14th year, Powys, youngest son 
of Thomas Starr, Esq. of the Precincts, 
Canterbury. 

Aged 34, Mr. William Redford, of 
Euston-crescent, New-road; for some 
years in the house of Messrs. James Hun- 
ter, jun. and Co. 

At Hasketon, in her 84th year, Anne, 
relict of Edmund Jenney, Esq. of Bud- 
field-house, Suffolk. She was the eldest 
sister of the late P. B. Broke, of Nacton, 
Esq. and aunt to the present Sir P. B. V. 
Broke, Bart. 

Oct. 21. Suddenly, Mr. Thomas Wells 
Fitzjohn, of Baldock, Herts. 

At Aberdeen, in his SOch year, John 
Ewen, Esq. With the exception of va- 
rious sums left to the public charities of 
Aberdeen, he has beqiteathed the bulk of 
his property (perbaps 15 or 16,000/.) to 
the Magistrates and Clergy of Montrose, 
for the purpose of founding au hospital, 
similar to that of Gordon’s Hospital at 
Aberdeen. 

At Croom’s Hill, Blackheath, the wife 
of Colonel Campbell. 

Aged 38, Mr. Thomas Harvey, late 
Captain of the Eclipse steam-packet be- 
tween London and Margate. He was 
brought up at Christ’s Hospital under the 
late Mr. Wales. The uniform attention he 
paid to his numerous passengers, will be 
in the recollection of many of our readers. 

At her apartments in the Treasury, Mrs. 
Anne Moss. 

Oct. 22. At Poplar, Catherine, widow 
of the late Captain Josiah Pryce, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s service. 

Oct. 23. At Palgrave, Suffolk, in his 
86th year, Daniel Blackford, geot. late 
of Lower Tooting, Surrey. 





At 














At Woburn, Bedfordshire, aged 17, 


Mary, widow of the late Mr. Bion Bury, 


formerly of Newgate-street, London. 

Oct. 24. In Shrewsbury House of 
Industry (where he had resided for nearly 
twenty years), Richard Chester. Twodays 
after his death a person weat from Lon- 
don, and stated that the deceased was 
heir to a property worth some thousands, 
left him 12 or 14 years ago; which now 
goesio his children. 

Oct. 25. At the Vicarage, Combe, 
Penelope, wife of the Rev. B. Lee, perpe- 
tual curate of that parish, She was a lady 
who, in orthodox faith, virtuous attain- 
ments, intellectual endowments, and sua- 
vity of manners, was inferior to none of 
her sex. 

In Oxford, aged 29, Mr. William Per- 
due, verger of the University, and clerk of 
the kitchen of Exeter College. 

At Bridge-road, Lambeth, Sophia, wife 
of David Allan, Exq. Deputy Commissary 
General of his Majesty’s Forces, and of 
Portobello, near Edinburgh. 

At Plaiustreet House, New Taunton, 
aged 72, the Rev, Dr. Ambrose, of Mount 
Ambrose, in the city of Dablio. 

In Queen Anne-street, at an advanced 
age, Sir William Young, G. C. B. and 
Vice-Admiral of Great Britaio.—Sir Wil- 
liam Young was a most distinguished 
Naval Officer, and had the command of 
the fleet of Flushing during the rigorous 
enforcement of the Milan Decrees, 

Oct. 26. In his 58th year, James 
Lamb, esq. Accountant to the South Sea 
Company, in which establishment he 
served upwards of 40 years. 

At Springfield, Essex, iu his 31st year, 
Mr. Edward Clay, eldest son of Edward 
Clay, esq. of Colchester. 

Oct. 28, At Belle Vue, Brixton, Surrey, 
in his 27th year, Richard, youngest son of 
Sam. Wilde, esq. of New Palace-yard, 
Westminster. 

At Venice, aged 28, Mr. George Fors- 
ter, late of University College, Oxford, 
son of Johu Forster, esq. of Lincoln’s inn. 

At Bursted, Essex, aged 25, Fanny Har- 
Trop, native of Burton-on-the-Water, Glou- 
cestershire. 

At her son’s, in Great Marlborough- 
street, aged 73. Mrs. Lugar, late of Bad- 
ley Hall, near Colchester. 

At 21, Essex-street, Strand, in his 19th 
year, Robert, eldest son of Robert Cham- 
berlain, esq. of Mullet Estate, Jamaica. 

Oct, 29, Mrs. Sarab Cade.. This victim 
to mental and corporeal infirmities, was sis- 
ter of the late worthy Mr, Luke Charles 
Cade, whose own peculiar case is recorded 
in our last, p. S77. Some years ago, Mrs. 
Sarah Cade was unanimously elected ma- 
tron of the workhouse of Chelsea; which 
hamble office of trust she filled with credit, 
till the two-fold affliction of incurable dis- 
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ease rendered her incapable even of go- 


verning and providing for herself. She 
died, however, supported, nursed, watch- 
ed, and medically attended, at the expence 
of her parish ; and her memory is entitled 
to the sympathetic concern of all who 
knew her. 

Oct. 30. Aged 30, the wife of Mr. N, 
Dando, of 42, Cheapside. 

ln Lower Berkeley-square, in his 78th 
year, Michael Blount, esq. of Mapledar- 
bam, Oxfordshire. 

At Horsham, aged 78, the Rev. Wm. 
Jameson, rector of Clapham, aud vicar 
of Horsham, both in Sussex. His mild 
and gentle disposition, with the constant 
exercise of the best qualities of our natere, 
engaged the respect and esteem of his 
parishioners, and all who became ac- 
quainted with him. 

At Broad Clist, Devonshire, Mary Anne, 
wife of the Rev, Joho Marriott, curate of 
that parish, and rector of Church Lawford, 
Warwickshire. 

At Eatington Park, Warwickshire, in 
her 2lst year, Lady Elizabeth Stanhope, 
sister of the Earl of Chesterfield. 

At Reading, almost suddenly, in bis 81st 
year, the Rev. Thomas Arnold, formerly 
of Walworth. 

At Leigh, Lancashire, aged 67, the Rev. 
Daniel Birkett, vicar. For 36 years this 
lamented minister of the Gospe! exercised 
his pastoral! duties, first as curate and af- 
terwards as vicar, over the parish of Leigh, 
containing a population of 24,000 souls. 

On-board the ship Cochio, on his pas- 
sage from Beugal to Batavia, in bis 25th 
year, C. D. Grieve, esq. of the firm of 
Poulter and Grieve, of Sourabaya, in the 
island of Java. 

Nov. 1. At Barwash, Sussex, in the 
92d year of her age, Mrs. Dorothy Jordan, 
the last surviving of 13 daughters of the 
late Rev. George Jordan, Chancellor of 
the Di e of Chichester, and grand- 
daughter of the late Dr. Bowers, Bishop 
of the said diocese. 

At Bath, in his 88th year, Thomas 
Sayer, esq. late of Bow. 

In Chenies-street, Bedford-square, Edw. 
Clarke, esq. 

Aged 84, Mary, relict of the late Bar- 
tholomew Sikes, esq. inventor of the new 
hydrometer. 

In his 78th year, Mr. James Rowland, 
of St. Thomas’s Parish, Oxford. He was 
a member of the Corporation, and served 
the office of Bailiff in 1788. 

At Weymouth, aged 22, Cornet George 
Fead, of the 22d Light Dragoons, only son 
of Capt. Fead, of Bexley, Kent. 

Nov, 2. At Brixton, Mr. James Hib- 
bard, after a patient illness, having broken 
a blood-vessel. He was a man of middle 
age and stature, and steady step—of re- 
spectful manners and agreeable deport- 
ment. 
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ment. He had been formerly in the mili- 
tary department at home of the Hon. East 
India Company as a serjeant, and during 
the intervals of his daty oceapied his time 
in teaching the military evolutions to 
young gentlemen, and the graceful arti- 
tude and carriage to young ladies, at the 
schvols and academies in and near the 
metropolis, and in private families. to 
these he rendered himself peculiarly ac- 
ceptable by his correct conduct, and by 
the personal improvement which he effect- 
ed among his pupils, He has left a widow 
and several children to deplore the loss of 
a man amiable in al! the capacities of 
domestic life. 

Nov. 3. At Ghent, Wm. Wilson, esq. 

In Burton Crescent, Mary-Eliza, wife 
of Gilbert Stuart Brace, esq. 

Nov. 4. In his 77th year, W. Cunliffe 
Shawe, esq. of Southgate, Middlesex, 

At Croydon, Surrey, in his 69th year, 
Mr, Alexander Bisset, A. M. schoolmaster. 

At Bellevue, Reigate, in his 85th year, 
William Baxter, esq. 

Nov. 5. In his 48th year, Francis Flad- 
gate, esq. of Essex-street, Strand, Solicitor. 

At Lambeth Palace, Mr. James Fenn, 
House Steward to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury; whictf situation he discharged 
upwards of 30 years. 

Nov. 6. Saddenly, in Union-place, Cam- 
berwell, aged 66, Mrs. Christian Suther- 
land, a maiden lady of a highly-respecta- 
ble character, James Sutherland, esq. 
many years of the Bombay Marine, and 
who several years ago retired, when mas- 
ter attendant there, and Mrs, Cruikshank, 
of Camberwell, are ber only surviving 
brother and sister. They were natives of 
Dornoch, in the county of Sutherland, their 
father having been Bailie of that burgh. 

At his house at Croydon, in his 53d 
year, Wm. Bradshaw Clinton, esq. of his 
Majesty’s Receipt of Exchequer,suddenly, 
from bursting of an aneurism. 

At Petersfield, Hants, aged 88, Henry 
Shackelford, Esq. who had spent many 
years in Jamaica, He was a very worthy 
gentleman, and much esteemed. 

At her house in the Circus, at Bath, the 
Viscountess Mount Earl. 

In her 89th year, the widow of the late 
Isaiah Millington, Esq. of Greenwich. 

At Bath, aged 48, Maria-Anne, wife of 
Rear-Admiral Ballard, and daughter of 
the late James Flint, Esq. of Judd-house, 
near Faversham, Kent. 

Nov. 8. At Spa Villa, Gloucester, 
aged 36, Jessie, wife of the Rev. Jobo 
Hunter, and second daughter of the late 
John Young, esq. of Belwood, Perthsbire. 
One week before her departure, alarming 
symptoms of illness began to appear. The 
sympathizing friends who were occasion- 
ally admitted to participate with her rela- 
tives iu the privilege of visiting her during 
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these solemn hours, have seen “ how a real 
Christian could die,’ possessing to the 
very last the vigour of her mental faculties, 

In his 70th year, Thomas Preston, esq. 
of Greew Rovd, near Ha'ifax, one of his 
Majesty’s Depaty Lieutenants for the 
West Riding of the county of York. 

At Shrewsbury, in his 74th year, the 
Rev. W. Smith, formerly pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Eagle-street, Holborn, 

Nov. 9. At Raleigh House, Brixton, 
age! 62, suddenly, C. C. Hall, Esq. 

At Hastings, Dorothea, widow of the 
tate J. Haworth, esq. of Islington. 

Nov. 10. Mr. Henry Homphrys, of the 
Stock Exchange, eldest son of the Rev. 
Joho Humphrys, of Mitl-bill, Hendon. 

At Caen, in Normandy, Ralph Skinner 
Gowland, esq. formerly of the county of 
Darham. 

Nov. 11. At Twickenham, in her 105th 
year, Mary Brittal. 

At Cirencester, aged 84, Mrs. H. 
Cripps, widow of the late Joseph Cripps, 
esq. of that place. 

At Riegate, aged 76, the wife of Wil- 
liam Hylton Jolliffe, esq. M. P. for Peters- 
field, and daughter and heiress of Sir 
Richard Hylton, of Hayton Castle, in the 
county ef Cumberland, Bart. the lineal 
descendant from the Lords de Hylton, and 
claimant of that ancient barony. 

At King’s Parade, Chelsea, in his 88th 
year, Henry Kellet, esq. of Great Russeil- 
street, Covent-garden, 

Nov. 12. After a lingering illness, in 
his 67th year, James Crowdy, Esq. soli- 
citor, of Highworth, Wilts. 

At Pickwick, aged 86, Rev. James 
Pidding, 58 years rector and patron of 
Yatton-Keynell, near Chippenham, Wilts. 
which devolved to him on the death of bis 
uncle, the Rev, Benjamin Pidding. 

Nov. 13. In Park-street, Windsor, the 
widow ofthe late Dr. Trinder. 

At Househill, Renfrewshire, Col. James 
Dunlop, of Househill. 

Nov. 15. In Chapel-street, Grosvenor- 
square, aged 68, Chas. Adams, Esq 

Nov. i6. In York-street, Portman- 
square, aged 73, Rose Fuller, Esq. 

Nov. 23. In Park-street, Mrs. Mary 
Knight, aged 90, relict of Mr. Daniel 
Knight, many years resident at Old 
Brompton, Middlesex. 

Of an inflammation on his chest,aged 20, 
Frederick, second son of Mr. Henry Siff- 
kin, of Hackney. 

Nov. 17. Aged 44, William Dene Stin- 
ton, Lieutenant on half-pay 4th reg. foot, 
surviving son of the late Rev. W. Stinton, 
of Lurgan, co. Armagh, in Ireland, and 
nephew of the Rev. Dr. George Stinton, 
formerly Chancelior of the Church of 
Lincoln. He left bis lodgings at Blea- 


heim-street, on Saturday the 17th, and 
was found drowned neat London-bridge. 
BIL 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Oct. 24, to Nov. 20, 1891. 





Christened. Buried. Qand 5 137] 50and 60151 
Males - 977 1881 Males 1717 1452 cs 5and 10 76/60 and TW 124 
Females - 904 Females 735 re 10 and 20 «=651)] 70 and 80113 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 328 4 20 and SO 104] 80 and 90 59 
[-<) 30 and 40 157} 90 and 100 14 
Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 158 | 





GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Nov. 17: 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s s ad. se e «& as d. a 4. 
55 4 2 9 19 8 24 64 28 3 30 ==«7 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Nov. 19, 55s. to 60s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Nov. 21, 29s. 9d. pe: cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Nov. 22. 
Kent Pockets .......... 2/. 14s. to 5. Os. | Kent Bags.......... eves 2. 108. to 44 155- 
Sussex Ditto ........... 2/. 5s. to 3i, 8s. | Sussex Ditto ........ « 2. Os. to Sl. Os. 


Essex Ditto........00-.. 2/. 10s. to 4/, 4s. | Essex Ditto............ 24 58. to Si, 15s 
Farnham, fine, 7/. to 9/. 9s.—Seconds, 4/. 10s. to TL 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Nov, 22: 


St. James’s, Hay 4/. 0s, Straw il. 16s. Od. Clover 4/. 15s. Od. — Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 4s 
Straw 1/.14s.0d. Clover5i. 5s.---Smithfield, Hay 44 Os. Od. Straw 14. 14s. Od. Clover 5/. Us 


SMITHFIELD, Nov. 22%. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs, 





8d. to 4s. Od. | Lamb........cecsecsescoeeessedhe Od. to Os. Od. 

4d. to 3s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market Nov, 22: 

4d. to 5s. Od. Beasts .....0.c0-ceeeeree690 Calves 295. 
Pork...co.rcrcorccserseeseeds. 42. to 4s. 8d. Sheep and Lambs...4,410 Pigs 110. 


COALS, Oct. 19: Newcastle 34s. 6d. to 44s. Od. —Sunderland, 37s. Od. to 45s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8lv. Town Tallow 46s. 6d. Yellow Russia 44s. 6¢. 
SOAP, Yellow Sis. Mottled 94s. Curd 98s.-CANDLES, 9s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 11s, Od. 





—_——— 
By W. Cary, Strand 
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Mergorotocicat Tass for November, 1821. 





























Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
== 3 2 3 | — 5 $e s 

> 3 E A es ee Weather || ° 3 se A 3 = Barom.| Weather 
£3 23/3 |= in. pts.| Noy. 1821. Ss Ss = in, pts.| Nov. 1821. 
Oct.| ° ° ° Nov.| @ ° ° 

27 | 54 | 59 | 55 |30, 23 |eloudy | 12 | 50 | 55 | 47 [29,93 |fair 

28 | 55 | 62 | 46 , 32 jcloudy 13 | 46 | 55 | 55 , 90 jrain 

29 | 40 | 53} 45 | ,29 /|fair | 14] 55 | 56 | 54] ,83 jcloudy 

30 | 42 | 55 | 46] , 10 /fair |} 15 | 56} 60/ 55 [| ,72 |cloudy 

31 | 47 | 59 | 54 |29, 96 |fair 16 | 55 | 50 | 50] ,41 |stormy 
No.1) 55 | 60 | 57) , 94 |fair | 17 | 50 | 54 | 50] , 70 jrain at night 

2 | 61 | 62 | 58 , 93 |showery 18 | 50 | 50 | 47 [30,03 |fair 

3/55 | 53} 47) ,85 |rain 19 | 50 | 53 | 46 j29, 98 |rain 

4/44/46) 38 ,36 |stormy 20 | 47 | 50| 47] ,93 cloudy 

5 | 34 | 44 | 37 /30, 18 |fair 21 | 50} 48| 40] , 78 |showery 

6| 35 | 45 | 42] ,35 |faic 22); 45) 55 | 50] ,51 |raio 

7145 | 50/47) ,23 /fair 23 | 50 | 47] 39} ,90 |showery 

8} 48) 50 | 44] , 21 |fair 24) 43) 53 | 46] ,70 |clondy 

a . = - ’ = ~ 25 | 47147 | 50] , 83 |rain 

, 26 | 54) 57) 50 27 js 
11 | 50 | 56 | 50 199,91 lree ' ee ees 














































































































































































































ae eg1 eee EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN NOVEMBER, 1821. 
EM SEC. sé see 2) Bank | Red. |3pr.Ct.| 3§ per) 4pr.C)5 per Ct.|B.Long]Imp. 3) India | S.S. ;0.S.S) India Ex, Bills, Con. 
ah & I$26 3 3 4&| Stock. |3pr.Ct.} Con. |Ct.Con,| Con. | Navy. | Ann. |p.cent.} Stock, |Stock,| Ann. | Bonds. | 1000/7, . Small. | Acct. { 
Setaesclx SEs Oct.29 16% $774 4/87 95% 64/1103 11/195 @ 69 pr. |4 6 prl5 7 prlT7e oh 
wow tes “Ale 30239 S84i76g TI774 Zis7E FG Brit give § 68 69 pr. 6 pri5 7 pr.lT7™ 8 
s£Syo2 f4gxs 31 164 #IT7h H87H 4/964 541110g §II9h 764 $s oor Sprite aie 
BPS Fu =_, 2 | Nov 1) Holiday z 
iy gy" oe E> 38 2| 16% THIF SHSTZ [95H GHILOZIIGIIOZ gi 76§ 241 864 |——-—|67 69 pr.j4 6 pr.| Spr. {774 84) 2 
P2693 | gigs i 3, 174 78% T4]-——/96_ #{110§ 11/19§ 4) 240g 4] 87 [76% 4] 69 pr. |4 6 prd 6 pr.[78$ 7% A 
wea BR SRRAS 4) Sunday 
SHESzetes em 5, Holiday e 
Sm? 8225255 62595 A077 PBF SSF [IGE G111G OF I19§ 4)-———-| 241 14 70 pr. |4 6 pri6 4 pr.|78% 4 S 
SE [stu es 5°. 7,240 174 His 4/88 7Z1964 Hllig 4/194 §)763 242 874 \77§ 70 71 pr.S 4 pr.i& 6 pr 78g 4 
ad ei z t= : l zx 8/2584 O77 65/78 'THSTE [96§ G1 11 10GI9Z @ 2404 164 4 5 pris 6 prlT8h 7h E 
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